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Hearst  Corporation 


when  your  home  team  is  winning  the  awards, 
you’d  better  have  award-winning  coverj^e. 

That’s  why  Chronicle  Sports  applied  a 
full-court  press  to  Rockets  coven^e  from 
pre-season  preparation  to  post-season 
celebration. 

And  when  the  pressure  was  on  -  from  Phoenix 
to  San  Antonio  to  Orlando  -  Chronicle  Sports 
just  pushed  on.  After  all,  if  there’s  one  thing  you 
learn  about  living  in  Houston,  it’s  never,  never, 
never  give  up. 

Chronicle  Sports  doesn’t.  And  neither  do 
the  Rockets.  Believe  it! 

Houston  Chronicle 


rr  TAKES 

A  CHAMPION 
TO  COM 
A  CHAMPION 

It  takes  Chronicle  Sports 


The  Top  10 
Reasons  Why 

Media  General’s  Three  Daily 
Newspapers 
Were  Among  The  Top 
10  Winners  in  The 


10.  We  went  through  the  hassle  of  coUecting  and  submitting  entries, 
9.  We  remembered  to  mail-in  our  entries  before  the  deadline. 

8.  We  have  superior  black  ink  density  settings. 

7.  We  have  outstanding  spot  color  laydown. 

6.  We  have  brilliant  process  color  printing. 

5.  We  have  spectacular  color  registration. 

4.  We  have  superb  black-and-white  halftone  quality. 

3.  We  have  precise  page  alignment. 

2.  We  have  minimal  ofifeet  defects. 

1.  We  have  excellent  overall  print  appearance. 
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JUNE 

28-7/1  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Con¬ 
vention,  Stouffer  Harborplace,  Baltimore 

JULY 

6-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1  6- 16  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach 

20-23  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Pinehurst 
Resort,  Pinehurst 


AUGUST 

1  O- 12  —  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Knoxville 
1  6-20  —  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  Convention, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

23-26  —  Asian  American  Journalists  Association  Convention, 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Honolulu 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 10  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Arts, 
Barcelona 

1  6- 15  —  International  Newspaper  in  Education  Rights  of  the 
Child  Conference,  Stockholm  City  Conference  Centre,  Stockholm 
1  6- 16  —  Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
Holiday  Inn,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1  6- 16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  7-20  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Broadmoor  Resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20-22  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Seven  Springs,  Pa. 

20-23  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio 

20- 23  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

21- 23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Libel  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

2 1  -24  —  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  Convention,  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

27-29  —  Kelsey  Group  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

27-30  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Europe 
Conference,  Rome 

OCTOBER 

1  -4  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5-7  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 

B- 11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern 
Region  Conference,  Tradewinds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg 
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Editor6?Publisher  •  June  24,  1995 


.  1995  Parade  Publications, 

react  is  a  trademark  of  Advance  Magazine  Publishers  Inc. 


Put  react  in  your  paper 
and  you  can  relate  to  millions  of  kids. 
And  you  don’t  even  have  to  play  guitar. 


react  is  the  first  magazine  to  give  kids  a  voice  of 
their  own.  It*s  interactive.  It*s  topical.  It’s  weekly. 
And  it’s  coming  to  you  September  11, 1995.  react  gets 
12  to  15  year  olds  involved  with  newspapers.  Gets  them 
to  respond.  Gets  them  to  react.  Which  makes  it  a  perfect 
way  to  boost  circulation.  Appeal  to  new  readers  when 
they’re  young  and  you’ll  create  loyal  readers  for 
a  lifetime.  What  could  be  better 
for  your  newspaper? 


M 


1^' 


Call  Fred  Johnson  at  Parade  Publications,  212-450-7121,  to  learn  about  our  revenue  sharing  plan  and  other  advantages  of  react. 
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Reporting 
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If  You  ^Nm  to  See  ttie  Rjture, 
Listen  to  the  Pi«)Fns. 


With  an  average  revenue  increase  of  more 
than  34%,  newspaper  clients  of  TPI  are  paving 
their  own  way  on  the  information 
super-highway  of  the  future. 


A  COMPANY  WriH  VISION 

TPI  represents  over  350  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  ' 
Canada-clients  like  the  Miami 
Herald,  Newsday,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail.  i 


We've  been  at  the  forefront 

■ 

of  voice  personals  since  their 
inception,  we've  delivered  the 
highest  profits  and  we've  led  the 
industry  in  constantly  improving 

I 

the  base  product.  And,  as  publishers  J 
ourselves,  we  understand  the 
need  to  enhance  our  information  / 

franchise.  /  / 

That's  why  we  were  chosen  by  the  l  I 
Fairfax  Journal  and  Media  General  \  \ 

Cable  to  offer  their  readers  and  \ 

subscribers  the  first  integrated  ^ 

newspaper/cable  voice  personals  service. 

That's  also  why  we've  already  been  offering 
on-line  personals  classifieds  with  Prodigy®  for 
over  two  years. 


ONE  SMALL  STEP  TO  TPI... 

...one  giant  increase  in  revenue  for  TPI  clients. 

.  Because  while  others  are  waiting  to  see  what 
the  future  has  to  offer,  TPI  and  its  newspaper 
~  ~  ^  clients  are  leading  the  way-  maximiz- 
9F  j  ing  revenue  by  constantly  improving 
r  !  quality  for  our  readers. 

LH  TPI  FUND  YOUR  R&D. 

4  With  products  that  include  turn- 

I 

#key  voice  personals  systems  for 
newspapers,  on-line  interactive 
audiotext  services  and  a  fully- 
^  automated  cable  television  personals 

■’  network,  the  increase  in  revenue 

you'll  realize  through  a  strategic 
I  partnership  with  TPI  will  make 

■  financing  your  future  a  snap.  And 

■B  I  while  others  will  be  waiting  for  the 
technologies  of  tomorrow,  we'll  be 
\  bringing  you  the  best  products,  the 
\  \  \  best  marketing  and  the  biggest 

I  I  profits...  today. 

/  THE  FUTURE  IS  NOW. 

y  /  So,  now  that  you've  got  a  clear  vision  of 
y/  what  your  future  with  TPI  will  hold,  will 
you  play  catch  up  with  the  competition,  or  go 

I  forward  with  the  leader? 

For  more  information  call:  1-800-874-2340, 
for  E-mail:  http://www.telepub.com:3400 


Tomorrow  s  Profits...  Today. 


f  Ann  II 


‘As  he  came  toward  me,  he  slowed  from  about 


Predictive  Autofocus  stayed  with  him  every  inch 


of  the  way.  Used  to  be,  the  shots  I  remembered 


were  the  shots  I  blew.  No  more. 


Since  I  switched  to  EOS 


it  has  revolutionized  my  photography. 


"...  is  the  finest  flight  photographer  in 
the  world  today."  Outdoor  Photographer 
"World’s  foremost  photographer  of 
wild  birds  in  flight."  Birds  of  the  Wild 


This  camera  is  worth  ten  years’  experience 


EF  lenses,  no  wonder  more  and  more  pros  are 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


Leaks  and  espionage 

ALMOST  EVERY  PRESIDENT  since  Eisenhower  has  thought  of  using  the  Es¬ 
pionage  Act  as  a  threat  against  those  who  leak  government  secrets  and  those 
who  print  them.  President  Clinton  is  no  exception. 

Last  week,  in  a  memo  to  cabinet  officers,  he  said  he  was  “extremely  distressed 
by  several  recent,  deliberate  and  unauthorized  disclosures  of  highly  sensitive,  na¬ 
tional  security  information.” 

Of  course,  he  could  not  itemize  them  without  blowing  the  secret  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  so  we  don’t  know  how  “highly  sensitive”  the  disclosures  might  have  been.  So 
he  threatened  action,  under  the  Espionage  Act,  if  the  material  leaked  were  clas¬ 
sified.  He  didn’t  discriminate  between  the  leakers  and  the  press,  so  the  threat  just 
stands  there  alone  in  an  era  when  the  President  has  been  trying  to  break  down 
the  habit  of  routine  classification  of  security  information. 

It  is  incongruous  that  —  in  an  era  of  peace  among  the  great  powers  —  the 
president  would  invoke  a  law  against  freedom  to  publish  that  was  never  used 
against  the  press  during  the  Cold  War.  It  was  passed  in  1954. 

The  majority  of  members  of  the  Administration  are  probably  too  young  to  re¬ 
member  the  Pentagon  Papers  case  or  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  resulted 
from  it.  It  was  24  years  ago  this  week  that  the  Court  stated;  “Any  system  of  prior 
restraints  of  expression  comes  to  this  court  bearing  a  heavy  presumption  against 
its  constitutional  validity.” 

In  our  opinion,  the  threat  of  using  the  Espionage  Act  against  the  press 
amounts  to  prior  restraint. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  then  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  warned  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  1954  about  the  Espionage  Act,  and 
said  it  should  be  more  closely  studied  with  respect  to  its  implications  against  the 
press.  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  look  at  it.  There  is  no  reason  to 
have  such  a  Sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  the  press. 


Invest  in  the  future 

AT  CONNECTIONS  X  in  Atlanta  this  weekend,  the  show  theme  is  “The  Race 
Is  On.”  At  NEXPO  ’95  the  theme  is  “Putting  the  Future  in  Focus.”  All  of  this 
leads  to  the  new  technology  available  to  newspapers  in  order  for  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  new  electronic  future  —  all  of  which  will  be  on  display  in  Atlanta. 

The  “sleeper”  in  all  the  advance  coverage  of  these  meetings  is  that  newspaper 
executives  are  not  being  swept  away  by  visions  of  lucrative  and  exciting  interac¬ 
tive  media.  They  are  interested,  of  course,  and  they  are  investing,  but  they  are 
not  forgetting  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  They  are  not  forgetting  their 
basic  medium,  the  newspaper,  and  they  are  betting  huge  bucks  on  its  continued 
existence. 

This  issue  reveals  how  some  major  newspapers,  plus  some  smaller  ones,  are  re¬ 
placing  and  upgrading  press  equipment  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars,  plus 
large  investments  in  prepress  and  post-press  equipment.  These  are  the  deliberate 
actions  of  executives  who  believe  newspapers  are  here  to  stay. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Longtime  Newsday 
employee  defends  his 
former  employer 


THE  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  note  in 
response  to  the  letter  by  Anthony 
Marro,  editor  of  Newsday  (E&P,  June 
3,  p.  7),  is  an  example  of  journalism 
that  I  thought  had  disappeared  in  the 
1950s. 

Back  in  the  McCarthy  era,  journal¬ 
ists  defended  the  reporting  of  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  outrageous  and  false  allega¬ 
tions  by  saying;  “He  said  it,  and  we’re 
just  reporting  what  he  said.” 

Well,  in  the  generations  since  then, 
journalists  have  learned  that  their 
obligations  are  to  print  the  truth. 

Thorough  and  careful  reporting  pro¬ 
duces  the  truth. 

Careless  and  incomplete  reporting 


Newspaperdom» 

so  YEARS  AGO  ...  In  a  divid¬ 
ed  opinion  —  5-to-3  —  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  is  under  legal  compul¬ 
sion  to  serve  competitors  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  members  whose  applications 
for  membership  are  otherwise  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The  decision  upholds  antitrust 
proceedings  against  AP  filed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Justice  Black 
wrote  the  majority  opinion.  Justice 
Roberts,  joined  by  Justice  Stone, 
wrote  the  dissent  which  charged 
the  majority  opinion  would  convert 
the  AP  into  a  public  utility. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  com¬ 
mented:. “If  eight  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  on  an  assignment  turned  in 
as  confusing  and  contradictory  a  re¬ 
port  as  that  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  AP  case,  any  city  edi¬ 
tor  would  be  justified  in  firing  most 
of  them.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  23 ,  1 945 


produces  inaccurate  and  false  stories. 

Marro  corrected  what  were  egre¬ 
gious  errors  in  a  story  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  gave  a  major  display  to.  In¬ 
stead  of  recognizing  that  the  story  was 
in  error  (and  allowing  the  record  to  be 
corrected),  the  managing  editor  chose 
to  compound  the  problem  by  defend¬ 
ing  the  indefensible  —  inadequate  re¬ 
porting. 

You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 

Stanley  Asimov 

Asimov  retired  in  1 992  as  vice 
president  for  editorial  administration 
after  40  years  with  Newsday.  He  is 
currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Managing  editor’s  note:  The  article’s 
author,  Allan  Wolper,  accurately 
quoted  a  former  Newsday  editor,  an 
administrative  law  judge  and  several 
black  Newsday  employees,  including 
Les  Payne,  the  highest  ranking  black 
editorial  employee  at  the  newspaper. 
If  Mr.  Asimov  is  saying  that  quoting 
these  people  is  the  same  as  quoting 
McCarthy,  then  he  is  the  one  who 
should  be  ashamed. 


Advice  for 
newspapers 

I  READ  THE  May  6  story  on  the  read¬ 
ership  slump  and,  in  the  subsequent  is¬ 
sues,  I  looked  for  a  call  to  arms  —  but 
nothing. 

Would  you  like  to  stir  things  up? 

I  realize  I  have  an  axe  to  grind,  but 
hopefully  so  will  your  readers  when  I’m 
through.  For  example:  Why  does  the  in¬ 
dustry  tolerate  the  almost  total  absence 
of  readers’  advisories  in  libraries?  You 
cannot  expect  people  to  read  if  you 
don’t  tell  them  what  there  is  to  read. 

How  about  forcing  schools  to  teach 
modern  (1995)  literature,  as  opposed  to 
classics,  which  turn  students  off  read¬ 
ing. 

Closer  to  home,  why  do  newspapers, 
which  run  such  extensive  TV  guides, 
run  such  short  book  guides  —  if  they 
run  them  at  all? 

Why  is  the  industry  doing  nothing  to 
combat  TV  in  classrooms?  Don’t  people 
realize  what  is  behind  this? 

I  am  speaking  from  experience.  I 
went  to  a  boarding  school  where  TV 
and  radio  were  banned.  The  good  fa¬ 
thers  knew  their  business.  Get  students 
into  the  habit  of  reading  and  they  will 
read.  The  TV  industry  knows  this,  but 
does  the  newspaper  industry?  Does  any¬ 
body  care,  or  are  people  in  this  business 
in  the  initial  stage  of  rigor  mortis  ? 

The  solution  to  the  slump  is  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  read  and  much  of 
this  can  be  done  by  using  existing  insti¬ 
tutions. 

I  am  the  editor  of  Fiction  Digest,  a 
book  review  for  the  masses  which 
counts  among  its  subscribers  such  news¬ 
papers  as  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 

Tom  Jagninski 


If  “  Voice  Personals  is  the 
IdDer  audiotex  application  ” 
Shouldn’t  you  be  talking  to 
the  gang  that  started  it  all  ? 

TRX 
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Press  Orders 
Large  And  Small 

Spring  press  orders  from  four  newspapers  went  to  four 
major  vendors  of  double^wide  presses 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

TWO  YEARS  AGO,  press  manufac¬ 
turers  showed  up  at  Nexpo  with  seri¬ 
ously  sagging  sales  and  plunging  press 
prices. 

The  newspaper  industry  was  still 
crawling  out  of  its  deepest  recession  in 
a  half  century,  and  business  for  those 
who  sell  its  costliest  equipment  seemed 
to  improve  at  about  the  same  pace. 

In  contrast,  spring  1995  arrived  with 
word  of  press  sales  to  one  small  and 
three  large  North  American  news¬ 
papers,  all  of  them  watched  for  differ¬ 
ent  reasons. 

Press  orders  from  the  four  news¬ 
papers  went  to  four  of  the  major  ven¬ 
dors  of  double-wide  presses  in  North 
America.  A  fifth  supplier,  however, 
was  already  busy  with  its  own  big  pro¬ 
ject  for  a  high-visibility  customer. 

TKS  (U.S.A.)  Inc.  is  in  the  midst  of 
refitting  its  offset  presses  at  nine  of  the 
18  Wall  Street  Journal  print  sites  with 
two  new  three-color  units  (units  with 
halfdecks),  with  what  TKS  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Jesse  Strong  described  as  only  a 
“slight  difference  in  layout  from  one 
site  to  another.” 

On  opposite  sides  of  each  press,  a 
color  unit  replaces  an  existing  unit, 
which  is  relocated  atop  another  exist¬ 
ing  unit  to  preserve  the  80-page  capac¬ 
ity  on  the  10-web  press. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  reported¬ 
ly  is  supplying  similar  additions  to  its 
presses  at  the  Journal’s  other  print 
sites,  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  plants,  which  will 
use  four-color  satellite  units. 

Each  of  the  four  new-press  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  some  extent,  still  operates 
letterpress  equipment,  and  all  but  one 


have  had  some  connection  with  flexo 
printing.  Nevertheless,  three  big  dailies 
published  by  companies  with  flexo  ex¬ 
perience  have  chosen  to  buy  offset 
presses. 

Two  that  already  use  some  offset 
equipment  were  among  the  first  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  flexo. 

The  smaller,  fourth  daily  is  buying  a 
new,  smaller  flexo  press.  A  member  of 
a  newspaper  group  relatively  new  to 
flexo,  the  paper’s  parent  company  nev¬ 
ertheless  has  a  substantial  interest  in 
the  success  of  newspaper  flexography 


through  a  subsidiary  that  supplies 
plates  to  growing  flexo  and  shrinking 
letterpress  markets. 

Is  the  industry  seeing  the  last  of  let¬ 
terpress  among  its  biggest  dailies?  The 
large-letterpress  logjam  began  breaking 
up  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  ’90s, 
when  dailies  in  Los  Angeles,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  York,  Seattle,  Toronto, 
Denver  and  Philadelphia  all  converted 
to  offset  color  tower  presses. 

Since  1992,  about  a  dozen  more  big 
dailies  installed  or  announced  plans  to 
use  offset  and  flexo  presses.  After 
Raleigh  and  Richmond,  Newark  and 
New  York,  Cleveland,  Rochester,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Miami,  Vancouver,  Washington 
and,  just  last  month,  Chicago  (see  sto¬ 
ry,  p.  17),  can  Buffalo  be  far  behind? 


Only  offset 

For  years  the  Miami  Herald,  flagship 
of  Knight -Ridder  Inc.,  operated  letter- 
press,  offset,  heatset-offset  and  flexo 
presses. 

The  older  heatset  press,  which  print¬ 
ed  the  paper’s  Tropic  Sunday  magazine 
for  14  years,  was  retired  several  years 
ago  when  outside  shops  with  newer- 
model  presses  could  do  the  work  more 
efficiently  than  with  the  two  signatures 
required  to  produce  the  TV  programs 
listing  booklet  and  Tropic. 

That  still  left  the  Herald  with  three 


types  of  presses  and  a  desire  to  settle  on 
one  printing  process.  The  operating 
and  print-quality  drawbacks  of  letter- 
press  narrowed  the  choice  to  flexo  or 
offset. 

The  paper  has  substantial  experience 
running  both.  By  1982,  it  had  added 
two  lines  of  Goss  Metroliner  offset 
presses  to  its  1963-vintage  Goss  Mark  II 
letterpress;  in  1984,  it  began  testing 
flexo  on  two  units  and  a  halfdeck  from 
MAN-Roland  Inc. 

Ten  years  later,  the  Herald  was  run¬ 
ning  two  new  MAN  Roland  flexo  slip- 
in  units  atop  original  reels  in  each  of 
the  eight  letterpress  lines,  where,  for 
the  color  lead,  they  replaced  the  origi¬ 
nal  sixth  and  seventh  units. 

With  numerous  units  and  long  press 


Three  big  dailies  published  by  companies  with 
flexo  experience  have  chosen  to  buy  offset  presses. 
Two  that  already  use  some  offset  equipment  were 
among  the  first  to  experiment  with  flexo. 
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runs,  the  Herald  was  able  to  contribute 
to  the  understanding  and  development 
of  newspaper  flexography  in  the  years 
when  only  a  handful  of  papers  had 
adopted  the  process. 

In  deciding  on  a  single  printing 
process,  “it  was  close  call”  between 
flexo  and  offset,  said  Miami  Herald 
president  Joe  Natoli.  “It  wound  up  mak¬ 
ing  sense  for  us  to  hold  onto  the  two 
offset  presses  that  we  have.” 

The  fate  of  Miami’s  flexo  units  is  as 
yet  unknown.  Natoli  said  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  “very  good  shape”  and  may 
find  a  home  elsewhere  within  Knight- 
Ridder,  where  flexo  presses  print  six 


dailies  other  than  the  Herald. 

Settling  on  offset,  however,  will  still 
leave  the  paper  with  different  press  de¬ 
signs:  older-generation  Metroliners 
with  halfdecks  and  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems’  latest  tower  press,  the  Goss 
Newsliner,  for  which  keyless-inking  may 
be  chosen. 

In  late  March,  Knight-Ridder  ap¬ 
proved  a  $120  million  production  mod¬ 
ernization  plan  for  the  Herald  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  purchase  of  five  new  offset 
presses  and  major  changes  to  the  post- 
press  operation. 

The  four-year  modernization  in¬ 
cludes  two  simultaneous  projects:  press¬ 
room  modernization  and  establishment 
of  a  remote  mailroom,  giving  the  paper 
more  color  and  finer  zoning  capabili¬ 
ties. 


Natoli  called  the  “huge  increase”  in 
color  capacity  “one  of  the  imperatives 
of  this  project.” 

“Our  plan  now  is  to  have  nine-unit, 
33-couple  presses;  today  we  have  nine- 
unit,  23-couple,”  Natoli  said. 

Though  the  paper  was  looking  at 
tower  presses,  he  acknowledged  “some 
limitation  caused  by  the  height  of  the 
pressroom.  We  really  can’t  change  that.” 

A  compact  tower,  Newsliner  is  al¬ 
most  3'/2  feet  shorter  than  Rockwell’s 
Goss  Colorliner,  which  “wouldn’t  fit  in 
the  building,”  said  Herald  production 
vice  president  joe  Bowman.  And  the 
lighter  Newsliner  requires  a  supporting 


base  just  over  a  foot  shallower  than  that 
for  the  larger  four-high  press.  Still,  the 
Herald  must  modify  its  32-year-old 
building  “to  reinforce  the  press  deck  be¬ 
cause  of  the  weight  of  the  tower  units,” 
said  Natoli. 

While  no  contract  had  been  signed 
by  early  May,  Natoli  said  press  makers 
were  informed  that  the  focus  had  come 
down  to  Rockwell. 

“They  are  the  vendor  of  choice,  and, 
assuming  we  can  work  out  the  rest  of 
the  details  with  them,  we’ll  be  buying 
Goss  presses,”  he  said. 

After  several  days  at  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  headquarters  and  labs 
in  Westmont,  Ill.,  and  at  its  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  assembly  plant,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Knight-Ridder  and  the  Herald 
concluded  that,  despite  any  differences. 


the  newest  and  the  biggest  Goss  presses 
were  very  similar  in  design. 

“We  don’t  expect  to  have  given  up 
anything  by  selecting  that  particular 
press  over,  say,  a  Colorliner,”  said  Bow¬ 
man. 

The  choice  of  either  “conventional” 
or  keyless  inking  was  another  reason 
for  choosing  the  Newsliner.  Discus¬ 
sions  with  Rockwell  continue  on  the 
subjects  of  the  keyless  inker  and  digital 
page  packs. 

Bowman  said  that,  in  the  event  his 
company  had  only  considered  conven¬ 
tional  inkers,  presses  from  MAN 
Roland  and  Koenig  &  Bauer  would 
have  been  open-fountain  models,  and 
that  he  was  convinced  of  their  worth 
after  seeing  them  running  in  Holland 
and  Germany. 

But  in  contrast  to  page-pack  design 
or  positive-feed  keyless,  he  said,  “with 
.  .  .  our  presses  running,  with  the  new 
schedule,  anywhere  from  16  to  20 
hours  a  day,  we  didn’t  feel  we  would 
have  the  time  and  the  manpower  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  the  maintenance  on  the 
fountains.” 

“That  was  one  of  the  major  deci¬ 
sions  .  .  .  the  key  decision  for  us,”  Bow¬ 
man  told  E&P.  “In  order  to  make  the 
.  .  .  installation  schedule,  we  would 
have  to  have  an  inker  decision  by  some 
time  in  August,”  he  said. 

By  late  1997,  at  least  four  of  the  five 
new  presses  are  expected  to  be  in  and 
operating.  The  bay  once  occupied  by 
the  heatset  press  will  provide  some 
space;  another  press  bay  will  be  cleared 
later. 

According  to  Bowman,  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  and  Herald  personnel  intend  to 
spend  more  time  at  Rockwell,  “doing 


Since  1992,  about  a  dozen  more  big  dailies  installed 
or  announced  plans  to  use  offset  and  flexo  presses. 


One  of  eight  IZ-web  Mitsubishi  keyless  offset  presslines  for  the  Washington  Post,  featuring  towers  variously  equipped  with 
four  to  eight  printing  couples. 
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some  testing  and  comparison,  looking 
at  all  the  data  that  Goss  has  put  to¬ 
gether  on  the  long-run  testing  of  the 
keyless  application  up  there  today.” 

He  said  that  even  after  eight  months 
of  investigation,  more  needs  to  be 
learned  in  order  to  be  confident  in  any 
decision. 

“We’ll  probably  send  press  operators 
and  printers  up  to  Westmont  and  run 
the  press  ourselves  and  .  .  .  make  sure 
that  it  performs”  the  way  it  has  so  far 
in  tests. 

For  the  Herald,  he  explained, 
“there’s  a  great  deal  of  interest”  in  key¬ 
less  inking  —  “not  so  much  [as]  a  la¬ 
bor-saving  device,  because  we  really 
run  a  very  efficient  and  tight  press¬ 
room.  But  where  we  see  the  advan¬ 
tages,  or  the  potential,  is  certainly  in 
newsprint  start-up  waste.” 

As  for  quality,  he  continued,  “We 
have  seen  the  Newsliner  print  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  keyless  offset  ap¬ 
plications.” 

Several  groups  from  Knight-Ridder 
witnessed  operation  of  K&B’s  Anilox 
Colora  press  at  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  and  a  press  evaluation  team 
traveled  to  three  keyless  sites  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

All  were  reported  “very  impressed” 
with  reduced  start-up  waste.  “Certain¬ 
ly  with  newsprint  pricing  —  the  way 
it’s  gone  —  it’s  something  to  take  a 
good  hard  look  at,”  Bowman  said. 

A  third  benefit  expected  in  the  press 
selection  is  compatibility  of  control 
systems.  The  Metroliners  now  have 
Goss  PCS  controls.  Installation  of 
Newsliners  will  include  a  Goss  Meridi¬ 


an  system  as  a  common  control  system 
for  the  new  and  old  presses. 

Though  the  presses  may  represent 
the  largest  single  expenditure,  Natoli 
said  “the  most  significant  building 
modification”  will  be  a  doubling  of  the 
size  of  the  loading  dock. 

The  third-floor  pressroom  now  feeds 
copies  to  the  fifth-floor  mailroom, 
from  which  bundles  are  sent  down  to 
the  dock.  The  modernization  calls  for 
press  conveyors  to  move  directly  to  an 
enlarged,  air  conditioned  dock 
equipped  with  stackers  and  strappers. 

In  the  new  arrangement,  the  main 


ecutives  in  recent  years. 

Sunday  and  midweek  inserting  and 
packaging  of  a  nonsubscriber  product 
handled  by  the  Herald  Express  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  operation  will  be  run  out 
of  a  remote  mailroom,  a  former  postal 
annex  located  three  miles  away  and 
operated  by  Goodwill  Industries. 

The  Herald  will  buy  and  install  $5 
million  worth  of  new  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  two  GMA  30-head  inserters,  at 
the  remote  site,  where  Goodwill  will 
provide  the  labor,  supervision,  security, 
support  and  quality  control.  Start-up  is 
slated  for  later  this  year. 


The  Herald  will  buy  and  install  $5  million  worth 
of  new  equipment,  including  two  GMA  30'head 
inserters,  at  the  remote  site,  where  Goodwill  will 
provide  the  labor,  supervision,  security,  support 
and  quality  control. 


delivery  of  every  press  will  feed  straight 
to  the  dock. 

With  double-out  capability  on  five 
of  the  seven  presses,  said  Natoli,  “what 
we  think  we’re  going  to  do  is  have  the 
second  delivery  feeding  to  the  mail- 
room,  so  that  if  a  product  is  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  building  it  will  still  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  mailroom.” 

But  most  inserting  probably  will  not 
be  in  the  building  on  Biscayne  Bay. 

“We’ve  really  outgrown  our  mail- 
room,”  said  Natoli,  echoing  comments 
made  by  countless  other  newspaper  ex¬ 


A  nonprofit  organization  that  pro¬ 
vides  rehabilitation,  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  the  dis¬ 
abled,  Goodwill  will  staff  the  plant 
with  about  110  persons.  The  site  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  enable  the  Herald  to  achieve 
more  targeted  zoning. 

Availability  of  on-site  and  off-site 
mailrooms,  said  Natoli,  “will  give  us 
the  capacity  to  insert  for  every  day  of 
the  week  if  the  demand  is  there.”  The 
fifth-floor  mailroom,  he  said,  will  be- 
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Trends  In 
Computer-Assisted 

Reporting 

A  main  stumbling  block  at  many  newspapers  is  convincing  the 
uninitiated  that  integrating  computers  into  the  newsgathering 
process  can  be  easy  and  it  does  not  have  to  be  expensive 


by  Bruce  Qarrison 

THE  COMPUTER  AGE  of  reporting 
is  swarming  over  daily  newspaper 
newsrooms. 

Online  news  research  using  com¬ 
mercial  services  and  the  Internet,  data¬ 
base  analysis  and  other  forms  of  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  (CAR)  are  no 
longer  something  news  managers 
should  plan  to  do  in  a  year  or  two. 

They  are  here.  Now.  And  CAR  does 


not  have  to  be  expensive.  It  can  be  a 
tool  for  all  news  organizations  and  all 
reporters. 

There  is  a  growing  number  of  news¬ 
paper  newsrooms  where  this  attitude 
prevails.  Individuals  in  these  news¬ 
rooms  want  CAR  to  be  integrated  into 
the  daily  reporting  on  almost  all  sto¬ 
ries,  not  become  a  tool  reserved  just 
for  special  projects  work.  But  for  some 


Garrison  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Miami.  His  new  book, 
entitled  “Computer' Assisted  Reporting,” 
was  published  by  Lawrence  Erlbaum 
Associates,  Hillsdale,  N.J.,  in  May. 
Some  of  the  material  in  this  article  was 
taken  from  the  book. 


news  organizations,  CAR  is  still  a  fan¬ 
cy  topic  for  conferences  and  seminars. 
Many  of  these  managers  feel  CAR  is  a 
special  projects  tool  reserved  for  inves¬ 
tigative  reporters.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  so  special. 

“1  really  believe  this  is  journalism’s 
future,”  Brant  Houston,  new  director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Computer- 
Assisted  Reporting  (NICAR),  stated  at 
a  recent  press  association  meeting  in 
Florida.  “1  think  that  if  we  don’t  pay  at¬ 


tention  to  how  to  get  to  information 
electronically,  how  to  access  it,  how  to 
analyze  it,  and  how  to  disseminate  it, 
we’re  going  to  be  in  a  situation  of  going 
on  the  information  superhighway  in  a 
horse  and  buggy. 

“Two  things  are  going  to  happen: 
One  is  that  we’re  never  going  to  get 
there  on  time  and  we  won’t  have  the 
news.  The  other  is  that  we  are  just  go¬ 
ing  to  get  run  over.  So  1  think  we  are 
really  going  to  have  start  taking  this  a 
lot  more  seriously  and  integrating  it 
into  a  routine  of  our  newsrooms.” 

The  problem  is  showing  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  that  integrating  computers  into 
the  newsgathering  process  can  be  easy 
and  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  expen¬ 


sive.  Some  smaller  news  organizations 
are  learning  the  lesson.  For  example, 
look  at  what  the  Independent  Florida 
Alligator  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  has  been 
doing  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  high 
tech,  cutting  edge,  and  makes  many 
much  larger  daily  newspapers  look 
technologically  backward. 

The  student-based  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Florida  area  has 
used  computer  databases  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  analytical  tools  for  a  number  of 
important  local  and  regional  stories, 
not  the  least  being  the  investigation 
and  trial  of  a  man  who  admitted  com¬ 
mitting  five  student  murders.  Reporters 
and  editors  there  used  computers  to 
monitor  the  trial  online,  real  time,  and 
to  analyze  100,000  pages  of  text  docu¬ 
ments  released  during  the  investigation 
by  the  Gainesville  Police  Department 
and  the  local  county  court. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  using 
computers  in  reporting,  nothing  re¬ 
places  doing  reporting  the  hard  way. 
CAR  is  icing  on  the  cake.  Most  editors 
and  reporters  will  agree  to  this. 

Tim  Kelly,  executive  editor  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  empha¬ 
sizes  this. 

“We  use  a  CAR  approach  on  some 
of  our  stories,  but  you  can  never  forget 
that  type  of  reporting  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  other,  more  traditional 
types  of  reporting  such  as  interview¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Jim  Leusner,  a  veteran  investigative 
reporter  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel  who 
also  covered  the  Gainesville  case, 
caught  the  essence  of  this  attitude 
about  using  computers  to  supplement 
reporting. 


“1  think  that  if  we  don^t  pay  attention  to  how  to 
get  to  information  electronically,  how  to  access  it, 
how  to  analyze  it,  and  how  to  disseminate  it,  we’re 
going  to  be  in  a  situation  of  going  on  the 
information  superhighway  in  a  horse  and  buggy.” 
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“Nothing  can  replace  good,  old- 
fashioned  reporting,  but  CAR  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tool,”  Leusner  stated. 

Journalists  do  not  have  to  be  inves¬ 
tigative  icons  like  Newsday’s  Bob 
Greene  to  use  online  research  tools  to 
check  out  who  owns  a  car,  what  the  size 
of  a  house  might  be,  or  what  patterns 
of  crime  exist  in  a  community.  This 
sort  of  work  takes  just  one  PC,  one  re¬ 
porter,  one  modem,  and  some  rather 
unsophisticated  software. 

Based  on  research  at  the  University 
i  of  Miami  over  the  past  three  years,  in¬ 
cluding  informal  or  more  formal  inter¬ 
views  with  national  leaders  in  the  field 
and  a  national  survey  of  over  200  daily 
j  newspapers  using  CAR,  it  is  apparent 
I  that  several  computer-assisted  report- 
^  ing  trends  are  evolving: 

!  •  Some  respected  news  organiza¬ 

tions  are  not  spending  any  money  on 
I  online  research  or  on  database  analysis 
and,  amazingly,  have  no  immediate 
plans  to  do  so. 

•  Some  editors  do  report  they  are 
thinking  about  ways  to  begin  use  of 
CAR.  Some  are  moving  slowly,  waiting 
until  the  next  generation  of  newsroom 

I  PCs  are  installed  to  replace  existing 
I  front-end  systems.  Some  newsrooms 
I  are  starting  by  default  —  that  is,  their 
j  employees  use  their  own  personal  tools 
to  do  online  research  or  import  or 
j  build  public  records  databases  for  sto- 
•  ries  whether  the  news  organization  it¬ 
self  supports  the  effort.  And,  to  make 
matters  worse,  these  reporters  or  low- 
!  level  editors  are  often  doing  the  work 
,  on  their  own  time. 

•  Some  journalists  are  jumping  into 
CAR  head  first.  These  are  mostly  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  at  larger  news- 

j  papers  with  sufficient  money  to  spend 
;]  on  hardware,  software  and  even  train- 
]  ing.  Some  newspapers  and  news  maga- 
i  zines  have  spent  tens  of  thousands  of 
'  dollars  for  fast  starts,  but  then  the  re¬ 
porters/editors  explain  that  their  su¬ 
pervisors  expect  results  far  too  soon 
and  that  those  results  are  supposed  to 
be  “blockbuster”  front-page,  award- 
I  winning  projects. 

Some  reporters  explain  that  editors 
do  not  understand  the  process  of  data- 
j  base  building  an  analysis  or  online  re- 

j  search  and  they  expect  too  much  too 

soon. 

•  Some  news  organizations  have  no 
I  clue  what  CAR  is  all  about.  A  few  re¬ 
spondents  have  send  back  question¬ 
naires  in  the  University  of  Miami  na¬ 
tional  study  indicating  a  very  funda¬ 


mental  misunderstanding  of  what  com¬ 
puters  can  do  beyond  enhancing  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing. 

Several  unenlightened  newspapers, 
for  example,  responded  in  1994  that 
they  were  exploring  pagination  or  that 
their  CAR  system  consisted  of  their 
new  front-end  writing  and  editing  sys¬ 
tem.  That  was  the  extent  of  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  computer-assisted  re¬ 
porting. 

•  Newspapers  such  as  those  need  to 
realize  their  PCs  can  be  used  for  much 
more  than  writing,  editing,  pagination, 
and  graphics.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  news  organizations  that  do  not  even 
use  off-the-shelf  business  applications 
for  their  maximum  benefit  in  news  re¬ 
porting. 


A  five'Stage  plan  is  offered 

by  Bruce  Qarrison 

A  PLAN  FOR  the  newsroom  to  raise 
the  computer  literacy  levels  of  all  re¬ 
porters  could  be  set  up  in  five  stages. 

Several  people  have  offered  such 
ideas.  The  proposal  below  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  discussions  by  Raleigh  News 
&  Observer  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing  (CAR)  editor  Dan  Woods  at  the 
1993  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
meeting  in  Knoxville,  and  by  Tom 
Johnson  of  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  a  presentation  in  1993  at  the 
Poynter  Institute. 

Any  sort  of  computer  literacy,  indi¬ 
vidual  or  newsroom  level,  depends  on 
development  of  a  hierarchy  of  skills 
that  build  on  one  another.  CAR  is  no 
different.  Computer  literacy  for  most 
journalists  can  be  accomplished  in  five 
distinct  stages  that  build  one  on  the 
other: 

Stage  One: 

Basic  Operational  Mastery 

Most  newsroom  people  know  how  to 
power-up  a  personal  computer  and  a 
printer.  Unfortunately  for  some,  this  is 
almost  all  they  know  about  their  desk¬ 
top  computers.  Another  group,  slightly 
further  advanced  than  the  first,  uses  the 


•  CAR  remains  a  competitive  edge 
for  newspapers  in  1995.  Few  broadcast 
organizations  at  the  local  level  are 
even  trying  special  CAR  projects  or 
CAR  integrated  into  reporting  on  a 
daily  basis.  If  they  do,  it  is  individually 
motivated  and  initiated.  Virtually  no 
broadcasters  attended  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors’  CAR  confer¬ 
ence  in  Raleigh  in  1993  and  only  a 
handful  were  present  at  the  IRE  con¬ 
vention  in  St.  Louis  earlier  this  year. 
This  could  be  an  area  of  immense  po¬ 
tential  growth  for  individuals  who  wish 
to  become  specialists  in  television 
news,  especially. 

•  Most  newspapers  have  begun  both 


(See  Trends  on  page  122) 


word  processing  software  to  write  or 
edit.  Some  of  these  users  feel  they  know 
enough.  But  these  technologically  in¬ 
nocent  individuals  just  don’t  know  what 
they  don’t  know. 

One  of  the  most  critical  steps  toward 
computer  literacy  in  a  newsroom  is  to 
learn  the  basics  of  operation  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  hardware  and  software.  This  in¬ 
cludes  mastering  the  disk  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  the  basics  of  the  operating  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  a  relatively  simple 
application  such  as  a  word  processor  or 
desk  organizer.  For  FCs  and  Macintosh¬ 
es,  this  includes  understanding  the 
main  features  of  DOS,  05/2,  and  the  in¬ 
stalled  Macintosh  system  version.  The 
first  stage  of  personal  computer  mastery 
should  include: 

•  Fully  understand  the  user’s  own  PC 
hardware  configuration,  its  general  op¬ 
eration,  and  its  functions. 

•  Basic  on-going  maintenance. 

•  Develop  troubleshooting  skills. 

•  Learn  to  install  and  run  existing 
software. 

•  Learn  DOS  or  other  appropriate 
operating  system  (e.g.,  Macintosh). 

•  Learn  file/hard  drive  management. 

•  Use  the  computer  for  writing  and 


Raising  computer 
literacy  in  newsrooms 
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Newsgathering 

TmlOf 
The  1990s 


There  are  a  growing  number  of  news  organizations  where 
computer^assisted  reporting  is  a  significant  part  of  daily 
reporting  and  is  not  being  reserved  just  for  special  projects 


by  Bruce  Qarrison 

COMPUTER-ASSISTED  Reporting 
(CAR)  has  become  the  newsgathering 
tool  of  the  1990s. 

Online  news  research,  reporting  us¬ 
ing  online  commercial  services  and  the 
Internet,  and  news  stories  based  on 
original  database  analysis  by  reporters 
are  no  longer  ideas  of  future  newsgath¬ 
ering.  They  are  here.  They  are  in  use. 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  news 
organizations  where  CAR  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  daily  reporting  and  CAR  is 
not  being  reserved  just  for  special  pro¬ 
jects.  For  some  news  organizations, 
though,  CAR  is  still  perceived  as  a  fan¬ 


cy  topic  for  discussion  at  conferences 
or  is  a  special  projects  tool  used  only 
by  nerdy  investigative  reporters.  This  is 
gradually  changing. 

Reporters  need  not  be  award-win¬ 
ning  investigators  to  use  online  re¬ 
search  tools  to  check  out  who  comput¬ 
erized  public  records.  Similarly,  there  is 
no  need  to  be  a  database  genius  to  an¬ 
alyze  a  city’s  proposed  budget  with  a 
spreadsheet. 


Garrison  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Miami. 


But  what  tools  are  journalists  using 
when  they  begin  to  integrate  CAR  into 
their  project  reporting  or  into  their 
daily  general  assignment  and  beat  re¬ 
porting? 

For  beginners,  CAR  requires  a  mod¬ 
erately  recent  PC,  a  reporter,  a  mo¬ 
dem,  and  some  rather  unsophisticated 
software.  With  such  modest  begin¬ 
nings,  CAR  has  grown  rapidly  as  the 
new  reporting  tool  for  this  decade  and 
the  beginning  of  the  21st  Century. 

A  recent  national  study  of  comput¬ 
er-assisted  reporting  at  the  University 
of  Miami  uncovered  the  rapid  adop¬ 
tion  of  CAR  and  other  trends  defining 
this  growth.  A  mail  survey  was  con¬ 


ducted  focusing  on  520  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  —  the  nation’s  largest 
based  on  Sunday  or  weekend  edition 
circulations  of  20,000  or  more  —  in 
early  1994. 

A  total  of  208  newspaper  editors 
and  reporters  involved  in  CAR  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  survey,  a  rate  of  40%. 
Their  answers  revealed  some  current 
practices  in  both  online  and  database 
CAR.  Tlie  study  focused  on  online  ser¬ 
vices,  database  tools,  remote  reporting, 
and  the  types  of  projects  in  which 
CAR  is  used.  In  a  broad  sense,  the 


study  paints  a  portrait  of  the  status  of 
CAR  in  the  U.S.  in  mid  1994. 

CAR  is  moving  slowly  into  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  Only  29%  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  study  had  created 
CAR  desks,  but  30%  reported  plans  to 
add  a  CAR  desk  or  project  team. 

Training  has  been  one  barrier  to  be¬ 
ginning  CAR.  Since  it  requires  com¬ 
puter  literacy,  some  sort  of  on-the-job 
training  has  become  an  important  is¬ 
sue.  While  entry-level  journalists  may 
be  learning  it  in  some  colleges,  most 
journalists  must  learn  CAR  while  at 
work. 

At  this  stage,  most  CAR  training  is 
occurring  at  out-of-the-newsroom 
training  programs  such  as  those  offered 
by  the  Investigative  Reporters  and  Ed¬ 
itors  (IRE)  and  National  Institute  for 
Computer-Assisted  Reporting 
(NICAR)  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  IRE  and  NICAR  are  going  on 
the  road,  but  opportunities  are  still 
rare  for  most  journalists.  The  alterna¬ 
tive,  in-house  training,  is  coming  along 
slowly.  Only  30%  of  newspapers  re¬ 
sponded  reported  in-house  CAR  train¬ 
ing  of  any  type. 

Newspapers  often  move  to  online 
services  as  a  first-step  into  CAR.  This 
requires  minimal  tools  and  some  level 
of  budget  for  online  expenses.  In  1993, 
about  70%  did  not  use  online  services. 

Of  those  newspapers  that  go  online, 
an  average  of  $16,534  was  spent.  In 
1994,  67%  did  not  use  or  plan  to  use 
online  resources.  But  of  those  using 
them,  spending  increased  to  $17,210.  In 
either  year,  this  amounts  to  monthly 
spending  of  about  $1,400  a  month. 


(See  Tool  on  page  123) 
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Reporters  need  not  be  award-winning  investigators 
to  use  online  research  tools  to  check  out  who  com¬ 
puterized  public  records.  Similarly,  there  is  no 
need  to  be  a  database  genius  to  analyze  a  city’s 
proposed  budget  with  a  spreadsheet. 
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Converting 
To  Offset 

Chicago  Sun-Times  plans  new,  $60-million  plant  to  house 
its  soon  to  be  bought  in-line  keyless  offset  press 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  SECOND-BIGGEST  daily  news¬ 
paper  still  using  letterpress  presses  is 
drawing  up  plans  to  convert  to  offset 
printing  in  a  new,  $60  million,  state- 
of-the-art  production  plant. 

Larry  Perrotto,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  American  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  said  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
expects  to  get  bids  from  four  major  off¬ 
set  printing  press  manufacturers  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Among  the  otherwise  unidentified 
contenders:  an  American  firm,  two 
German  press  makers  and  a  Japanese 
manufacturer. 

“I’m  told  that  if  we  order  [presses]  by 
this  summer,  they  can  start  construc¬ 
tion  by  next  summer.  Our  desire  is  to 
have  the  beginnings  of  operations  un¬ 
der  way  in  late  1996,  with  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  first  half  of  ’97,”  Perrotto 
said. 

Though  there  is  still  a  possibility 
that  printing  will  stay  at  its  downtown 
offices  along  the  Chicago  River,  Sun- 
Times  officials  say  that  more  than  like¬ 
ly  they  will  construct  a  new  plant  at 
one  of  two  sites  inside  the  city. 

Installing  new  presses  to  replace  the 
museum-quality  operation  in  the  inky 
basement  of  the  Sun-Times  is  a  goal 
that  has  eluded  the  newspaper  over  the 
course  of  three  owners  in  the  past 
dozen  years. 

“What  is  great  is  that  now  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  going  to  happen,”  said  Frank  Mar- 
cangelo,  the  newspaper’s  production 
vice  president  and  the  head  of  the  task 
force  designing  the  new  facilities. 

Three-line,  66-unit  Goss  Mark  I 
Headliner  letterpress  presses  have 
served  the  Sun-Times  since  the  mid- 
1950s.  Some  equipment  is  even  older, 
with  some  operating  reelstands  dating 
from  the  late  1940s,  Marcangelo  said. 

And  while  the  New  York  Daily 
News  may  print  more  copies  on  letter- 


press,  no  bigger  U.S.  paper  prints  as 
much  color  on  letterpress  as  the  Sun- 
Times.  According  to  the  most  recent 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX 
report,  the  Sun-Times  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  500,969  and  Sunday  sales  of 
493,253. 

“There  is  no  one  that  does  the  job 
our  pressroom  does  on  color.  They  are 
the  best  out  there,”  Perrotto  said.  “But 
we  are  producing  a  paper  like  it  was 
produced  40  or  50  years  ago. 

“Our  view  is  the  improved  product 
—  the  efficiencies  now  available,  the 
improved  color  you  can  get  —  are  in 
the  end  worth  what  will  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  investment,”  he  said,  adding  that 
he  expects  the  project  to  cost  “at  least” 
$60  million. 


In  addition  to  aging  presses  that  are 
increasingly  expensive  to  maintain,  the 
Sun-Times  must  cope  with  shuttling 
product  back  and  forth  from  an  insert¬ 
ing  plant  several  miles  away  and  a 
garage  that  is  also  some  distance  from 
the  downtown  facility. 

“On  inserting  nights,  we  have  trucks 
criss-crossing  each  other  from  [the  in¬ 
serting  plant]  to  downtown  and  out  to 
the  garage,”  production  vice  president 
Marcangelo  said. 

When  American  Publishing  Co. 
bought  the  heavily  debt-encumbered 
Sun-Times  for  $180  million  last  De¬ 
cember  from  a  New  York  investment 
firm,  APC  officials  suggested  they  were 
not  in  any  special  rush  to  replace  the 
presses. 

But  it  appears  now  the  company  was 


only  waiting  until  it  completed  a  first 
wave  of  cost  reductions  at  the  paper. 

Many  specifics  of  the  new  plant  re¬ 
main  up  in  the  air,  as  APC  executives 
negotiate  with  the  City  of  Chicago 
over  tax  subsidies  and  other  construc¬ 
tion  and  infrastructure  incentives. 

“Our  first  choice  is  to  locate  inside 
the  city,”  Perrotto  said  in  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  —  coincidentally  a  few  hours 
after  talking  about  the  new  plant  with 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley. 

“The  Mayor  has  expressed  real  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  us  do  that.  Obviously, 
we  have  also  had  a  number  of  expres¬ 
sions  of  interest  from  various  suburbs,” 
Perrotto  added. 

Two  sites  are  under  consideration: 
On  the  city’s  South  Side,  just  across 


from  the  offices  of  APC’s  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Daily  Southtown,  and  the  other 
on  a  West  Side  location  by  the  Steven¬ 
son  Expressway  that  is  now  occupied 
by  a  liquor  distributorship. 

APC  owns  the  site  across  from  the 
Daily  Southtown  and  has  made  an  offer 
for  the  West  Side  site,  Perrotto  said. 

The  latter  site  —  which  would  give 
the  paper  quick  access  to  its  city  circu¬ 
lation  base  while  allowing  it  to  easily 
chase  readers  in  the  fast-growing 
Southwest  and  Northwest  suburbs  — 
would  require  the  acquisition  of  some 
neighboring  parcels,  Perrotto  said. 

Despite  the  uncertainty  about  the 
site,  however,  some  firm  decisions  al¬ 
ready  have  been  reached  by  the  task 

(See  Offset  on  page  100) 
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Among  the  otherwise  unidentified  contenders:  an 
American  firm,  two  German  press  makers  and  a 
Japanese  manufacturer. 
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European  Systems 
Paginate 
U-S.  Newspapers 

Linotype-Hell’s  LinoPress  returns;  CCI  expands 
in  U-S»  with  NewsDesk;  DDE  arrives  with  Euromax 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THREE  YEARS  AGO,  a  pair  of  Euro¬ 
pean  vendors  brought  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  software  to  the  U.S. 

One,  heavily  promoting  at 
ANPA/TEC  its  own  text  and  image, 
input  and  output  capabilities  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial,  was  expected  to 
announce  its  first  U.S.  sale. 

The  other,  a  lesser-known  firm 
about  to  place  ad  systems  at  two  large 
U.S.  dailies,  began  promoting  connec¬ 
tivity  to  other  systems. 


After  its  first  U.S.  order  failed  to 
materialize,  LinoPress  was  given  a  low¬ 
er  profile  while  development  contin¬ 
ued.  Germany’s  Linotype-Hell  Co., 
with  offices  in  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  ar¬ 
rives  at  Nexpo  ’95  with  LinoPress  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  the  prepress  production 
system  for  a  year  at  sister  dailies  in 
Ohio. 

Danish  developer  CCI  Europe,  with 
U.S.  offices  outside  Atlanta,  showed 
systems  at  Nexpo  in  ’93  and  ’94.  This 
year,  it  returns  with  contracts  for  pagi¬ 
nation  systems  at  several  major  metro 
dailies. 

A  second  Danish  publishing  systems 


supplier,  Dansk  Data  Electronik  A/S, 
registered  to  make  its  Nexpo  debut  this 
month.  The  first  U.S.  order  for  its  Eu¬ 
romax  system  is  expected  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  next  month  at  the  publisher 
of  groups  of  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
suburban  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
will  also  serve  as  DDE’s  North  Ameri¬ 
can  demo  site. 

While  most  newspaper  systems  pos¬ 
sess  some  similarities,  if  only  because 
of  the  common  purposes  they  serve 
and  common  preferred  approaches  to 
various  tasks,  a  central  shared  charac¬ 


teristic  of  these  three  European  im¬ 
ports  is  the  absence  of  QuarkXPress. 

Two,  however,  have  links  to  XPress, 
although  neither  relies  on  it  for  pagi¬ 
nation  —  each  supplier  instead  using 
its  own  software  to  layout  and  assem¬ 
ble  pages. 

All  three  systems  have  a  client-serv¬ 
er  design,  with  workstations  tied  to  an 
SQL  database.  They  all  feature  some 
manner  of  page  tracking,  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  text-  and  design-driven  page 
makeup,  multiple-user  access  to  pages 
and  support  for  output  to  non-print 
media. 

Their  new  U.S.  users  range  from  a 


small  daily  with  no  Sunday  edition  to  a 
giant  metro  that  circulates  almost  1.1 
million  copies  on  Sunday;  from  a 
group  of  a  dozen  suburban  weeklies  to 
a  diversified  media  firm  owning  dailies 
in  four  states  around  the  country. 

The  three  vendors  have  gained 
footholds  in  the  U.S.  at  a  time  when 
this  market’s  two  longtime  leaders  are 
smaller  than  ever  during  their  contin¬ 
uing  financial  and  product-line  transi¬ 
tions.  All  the  initial  user  sites,  save 
one,  have  been  Atex  or  System  Inte¬ 
grators  customers.  That  single  excep¬ 
tion  makes  almost  the  same  point:  By 
far  the  smallest  of  the  lot,  it  is  a  former 
customer  of  defunct  Mycro-Tek,  which, 
dwarfing  Atex  and  Sll  with  its  1,100 
customer  sites  worldwide,  was  to  the 
small-newspaper  market  in  proprietary 
system  days  what  Baseview  Products 
has  become  in  the  age  of  open  systems. 

Interestingly,  while  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  and  German  vendors  have  been 
putting  systems  into  U.S.  papers,  Atex 
has  now  become  a  part  of  the  media 
division  of  a  Scandinavian  software  de¬ 
veloper,  and  since  reorganizing,  Sll 
now  has  a  contract  for  one  of  its 
biggest  sales  —  to  a  large  German 
newspaper. 

LinoPress  live 

If  Linotype-Hell’s  nearly  ill-inclusive 
LinoPress  publishing  system  seemed  to 
have  a  false  start  at  ANPA/TEC  ’92,  it 
was  likely  a  result  of  its  misreported  sale 
to  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  limited  release. 

At  the  America  East  Newspaper  Op¬ 
erations  Conference  in  March,  Lino¬ 
type-Hell  publishing  business  unit  man¬ 
ager  Kenneth  Pond  said  that  in  1992, 


While  most  newspaper  systems  possess  some 
similarities^  if  only  because  of  the  common 
purposes  they  serve  and  common  preferred 
approaches  to  various  tasks,  a  central  shared 
characteristic  of  these  three  European  imports 
is  the  absence  of  QuarkXPress. 
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Macintosh-based  LinoPress  was  “not  a 
mature  enough  product  for  the  North 
American  market,”  noting  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  package  was  not  then  ready. 

Handling  of  classified  and  display  ad 
makeup  were  not  expected  until  1993. 
Still,  it  would  be  yet  another  year  be¬ 
fore  LinoPress  systems  went  into  U.S. 
dailies.  In  the  meantime,  Linotype-Hell 
lined  up  dozens  of  orders.  Today  it  has 
more  than  40  LinoPress  users. 

Ashland  (Ohio)  TimeS'Gazette  pro¬ 
duction  manager  Cheryl  Leluika  now 
has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  look  of 
the  paper’s  pages,  color  and  ads.  “Some 
of  our  sections  have  never  gone  better 
than  they  have  since  we’ve  had  Lino¬ 
Press,”  she  said. 

Her  12,000-circulation  paper  uses  25 
LinoPress  workstations,  with  three 
news  editors  and  one  sports  editor  per¬ 
forming  pagination.  Others  were 
trained  and  can  pitch  in  if  needed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Leluika,  editorial  is  happier 
with  its  creation  and  control  of  pages. 

With  about  twice  the  number  work¬ 
stations,  the  25,000-circulation  Woost¬ 
er  Daily  Record,  in  neighboring  Wayne 
County,  is  paginated  by  the  composing 
room  staff.  Both  papers  are  part  of  the 
Dix  Communications  group. 

In  Ashland,  however,  the  composing 
staff  was  reduced  by  almost  75%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leluika.  Soon  to  be  remod¬ 
eled,  she  said,  is  “a  whole,  huge  empty 
room  of  light  tables.” 

Ashland  added  one  or  two  staffers  to 
its  newsroom  and  shifted  some  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Deadlines  were  changed,  but 
“not  too  much,”  said  Leluika,  who  re¬ 
ported  having  “to  change  the  flow  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit”  so  that  pages  weren’t  bunching 
up  near  deadline,  as  was  the  case  before 
pagination. 

Today,  Ashland  must  shoot  nega¬ 
tives,  which  requires  some  extra  time. 
Prior  to  pagination,  plates  were  made 
from  paper  paste-ups  —  a  process  Lelui¬ 
ka  was  happy  to  see  disappear.  Color 
photos  are  on  an  earlier  deadline,  with 
color  separations  going  to  platemaking 
early  in  the  day  so  that  they  are  ready 
when  black-printing  negatives  arrive 
nearer  deadline,  which  was  moved 
about  30  minutes  earlier  than  before. 

Ashland  general  manager  Bill  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  responsible  for  selecting  Lino¬ 
Press  for  the  papers,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

“1  don’t  think  that  I’ve  ever  heard  of 
anyone  going  as  fast  at  full  pagination 
as  we  have,”  said  Leluika.  Both  papers 
went  live  after  two  weeks  of  training. 


Howard  Finberg,  senior  editor/informa~ 
tion  technology,  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc. 


After  another  fortnight,  when  the  staff 
had  become  comfortable  using  Macs, 
Linotype-Hell  staffers  returned  to  train 
the  papers  to  paginate. 

LinoPress  systems  specialist  Shirley 
McGuiness  said  the  two  Ohio  papers 
began  using  their  systems  the  previous 
May,  and  by  the  end  of  summer,  Ash¬ 
land  was  paginating  all  editorial  and 


ROP  ads.  The  classified  ad  component 
then  was  installed  and  the  staff  trained. 
By  December,  it,  too,  was  output  in  full 
pages. 

Earlier  this  month,  Leluika  reported 
that  Ashland  was  installing  a  business 
system  from  Data  Sciences  Inc.  Lino¬ 
type-Hell  and  DSl,  she  said,  were  in  the 
midst  of  interfacing  the  business  system 
with  the  LinoPress  display  ad  makeup 
component,  which  relies  on  Multi-Ad 
Services’  Creator.  LinoPress  can  also 
work  with  ads  created  in  XPiess.  The 
TimeS'Gazette  uses  an  Agfa  Arcus  Plus 
flatbed  scanner  for  image  input. 


In  the  meantime,  classified  billing, 
which  functions  directly  through  Lino¬ 
Press,  has  been  “working  out  fine,”  said 
Leluika. 

Using  what  Linotype-Hell  said  is  its 
own  editor,  LinoPress  software  allows 
copy  to  be  written  or  edited  as  straight 
text  and/or  in  layout-driven  mode,  with 
WYSIWYG  representation  and  the 
measure  of  overset  and  underset. 

Users  can  toggle  in  and  out  of  Lino¬ 
Press  at  the  click  of  a  mouse  in  order  to 
use  other  Mac  applications.  Various  lev¬ 
els  of  access  use  restrictions  based  on 
individual  log-ons.  Directories  appear 
as  lists  or  can  show  the  first  few  lines  of 
stories.  Any  of  the  header  fields  in  each 
story  above  the  first  few  lines  can  also 
be  viewed.  Multiple  users  may  access 
the  same  page  or  story. 

LinoPress  supports  various  work- 
flows,  as  in  its  advertising  software, 
where  the  toolbox  can  be  used  to  tailor 
the  system  to  a  paper’s  familiar  order- 
entry  process.  Other  features  include 
WYSIWYG  display  of  classified  ads, 
various  sales  aids  and  prompts,  in-sys¬ 
tem  pricing  and  link  to  a  paper’s  busi¬ 
ness  system. 

Like  old  proprietary  systems,  Lino¬ 
Press  has  automatic  back-up  and  purg¬ 
ing.  A  bureau’s  Macintosh  or  a  re¬ 
porter’s  Powerbook  can  remotely  access 
the  LinoPress  database  and  tie  into  the 
network. 

The  system  also  supports  database 


access  from  a  PC  and  transmission  of 
ASCII  text  from  a  Radio  Shack  TRS 
80  or  other  laptop  over  LinoPress 
Link,  which  automatically  routes  the 
transmitted  file  into  the  database. 

For  management  reporting,  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  extracted  from  the  data¬ 
base  and  passed  to  another  application 
such  as  an  Excel  spreadsheet. 

The  system’s  Sybase  relational  data¬ 
base  retains  not  page  files  but  page 
components  presented  as  a  page,  al¬ 
lowing  various  elements  to  be  re- 


(See  Paginate  on  page  88) 


NewsDesk  can  function  with  front-end  systems 
from  several  other  vendors  and,  besides  promoting 
Microsoft  Word  for  its  reporter’s  workstations  this 
year,  accepts  copy  from  desktop  word  processing 
applications. 
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Prepress 

Training  Center 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  transforms  its  old  composing  room 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

SYMBOLICALLY  CLOSING  ONE 
era  and  inaugurating  another,  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has  trans¬ 
formed  its  old  composing  room  into  a 
permanent  prepress  training  facility. 

The  Technical  Training  Centre,  offi¬ 
cially  dedicated  late  last  month,  is 
equipped  for  new  and  refresher  train¬ 
ing  on  the  paper’s  editorial  and  graph¬ 
ics  systems. 

Its  six  workstations  are  each 
equipped  with  a  Macintosh  630  with 
20MB  RAM  and  a  486-based  Compaq 
Presario  with  SMB  RAM.  Students  in 
the  small-group  classroom  also  can  ac¬ 
cess  the  paper’s  Atex  front-end  system. 

The  center  has  a  full  Ethernet  net¬ 


work  connection  to  the  systems  used 
by  corporate  business,  human  re¬ 
sources,  advertising,  accounts 
payable/receivable  and  editorial. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Globe  and 
Mail  editorial  technology  and  training 
manager  Donald  Grey  said  students 
“will  have  a  connection  to  the  network 
they  use  every  day  —  including  live 
data  if  that  is  appropriate.” 

Besides  the  computer  equipment, 
the  center’s  pride  and  joy  is  a  state-of- 
the-art  computer  screen  projector  that 
is  clear  even  in  daylight  conditions. 

The  training  center  solves  a  contin¬ 
uing  problem  that  the  Globe  and  Mail 
shares  with  papers  across  North  Amer¬ 
ica;  Refresher  and  continuing  techni¬ 
cal  training  of  employees. 

“You  get  a  new  hire  and  basically 


they  train  by  sitting  next  to  an  employ¬ 
ee  who  may  only  know  20%  of  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  an  application  —  and  after 
those  two  days,  for  the  next  five  years 
[the  employee]  gets  nothing  in  the  way 
of  training,”  said  Grey. 

That  sort  of  practice  is  a  formula  for 
disaster  nowadays,  he  noted. 

“Before  you  could  get  away  with 
that.  But  now  if  you  don’t  keep  up  with 
the  changes  that  are  coming  every  two 
or  three  years,  you  have  soon  fallen  be¬ 
hind  the  competition,”  he  said. 

In  many  ways,  the  commitment  to 
continuing  —  and  high-quality  — 
training  represents  a  logical  step  in  the 
newspaper’s  devotion  to  modern  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  after  all,  was 


the  first  metro  daily  to  be  fully  paginat¬ 
ed,  Grey  noted. 

But  the  issue  of  continuing  training 
has  grown  in  priority  both  on  the 
newsroom  floor  and  in  the  executive 
suites.  Recent  employee  surveys  show 
growing  demand  for  more  training  and 
career  development  education.  Grey 
said. 

And  now  the  paper  has  leadership 
committed  to  training,  as  well.  The 
Globe  and  Mail’s  relatively  new  pub¬ 
lisher,  former  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  publisher  Roger  Parkinson,  has 
been  “extremely  supportive”  of  the 
training  initiative,  according  to  Grey. 

“The  combination  of  expressed  em¬ 
ployee  interest  and  [Parkinson’s]  sup¬ 
port  helped  create  this  center,”  he  said. 

There  is  also,  though,  Grey’s  own 


self-professed  “zealotry”  about  training. 

“Everything  I  have  ever  read  about 
training  and  technology  —  and  I’ve 
read  a  great  deal  —  tells  me  that  what¬ 
ever  you  pay  in  training  is  returned 
two,  three,  five  times,”  he  said.  “There 
is  no  better  ROI  (return  on  invest¬ 
ment)  than  training.” 

The  center  is  purposely  designed  to 
hold  only  six  students,  who  will  be 
trained  in  sessions  that  are  designed  to 
last  no  more  than  four  hours. 

“What  [employees]  learn  in  the 
morning  they  can  put  into  practice  as 
soon  as  they  get  back  to  their  desks,” 
Grey  said.  There  also  are  business  rea¬ 
sons  to  keep  the  classrooms  small  and 
the  sessions  short,  he  noted. 

“We  had  a  hard  recession  and  a 
slower  recovery  than  the  States,”  Grey 
said.  “We  would  love  to  be  able  to  take 
10  or  12  people  at  a  time  out  of  the 
newsroom  and  dedicate  a  week  to 
training,  but  that  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

Not  surprisingly,  a  waiting  list  for 
use  of  the  center  developed  the  week  it 
opened.  In  a  recent  column  to  readers 
about  the  opening  of  the  Technical 
Training  Centre,  Grey  noted  that  its 
location  symbolizes  the  technological 
change  that  has  transformed  news¬ 
papers:  “It  is  perhaps  appropriate  that 
in  a  composing  room  that  once  housed 
Linotype  machines  and  their  caldrons 
of  molten  lead,  we  now  have  PCs  and 
Macs  that  can  connect  electronically 
to  all  our  internal  systems  and  databas¬ 
es,  to  our  offices  across  the  continent 
and  to  Internet  resources  around  the 
world.” 

FACS  names  fellows 

LOS  ANGELES-BASED  Foundation 
for  American  Communications  has 
named  26  print  and  broadcast  fellows 
for  its  Institute  on  Economics  for  Jour¬ 
nalists  this  month. 


In  many  ways,  the  commitment  to  continuing  — 
and  high-quality  —  training  represents  a  logical 
step  in  the  newspaper’s  devotion  to  modern 
technology. 
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“Austin  is  a  community  rich  in  diversity.  It  is  a  city  where  the  traditional  American  culture  mixes 
with  the  growing  Hispanic  population,  and  the  strong  individualism  of  the  Southwest  complements 
our  rapidly  growing  high-tech  industry.  Parade  is  careful  to  address  and  understand  the  value  of 

the  differences  among  our  readers.  - - - 

“The  range  of  Parade’s  stories  is  as  eclectic  as  our  readers.  Parade  covers 
the  important  issues  such  as  health,  education  and  literacy,  but  it  chronicles 


different  lifestyles,  too,  breaking  down  stereotypes  and  focusing  on  the 


positive.  It’s  a  magazine  that  encourages  and  touches  our  readers  with 


a  national  perspective  on  many  of  the  issues  that  face  us  in  Austin. 


Parade  has  universal  appeal;  it  understands  the  diversity  of  our  audience. 


so  I’m  not  surprised  at  all  that  it  is  distributed  by  more  than  340  newspapers 


across  the  country.  Parade  is  an  important  part  of  our  Sunday  paper 


because  there’s  something  for  everyone  in  Parade. 


Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 


every  Sunday 


fact^  ^ 

i 
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Publishers  on  Parade 
‘‘Parade  reflects  Austin’s  own  diversity.” 
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GossNewsliner. 

Making  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsiiner™ 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-feed  keyless  inker 
redefines  “keyless"  in  quality,  faster  start-up,  reduced  waste, 
and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-feed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard 
with  its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers 
quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  Faster  saleable  copies 
and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination 
of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  ^ems.  No  adjustments 
during  the  mn.  And  no  wast^p.  All  of  thc^  benefits  can  decrease 
operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  “secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
Ffessive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with 
cells  that  need  to  be  “scraped”  fer  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply, 


this  cannot  provide  day-to-day  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed 
keyless  changes  all  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple 
extrude  ink  precisely  and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses 
conventional  two-form  inkers.  The  ^m  also  has  a  small  reservoir 
with  automatic  level  monitoring  and  a  “shade”  or  trim  control 
for  adjustments.  Non-printing  area  ink  is  removed  by  a 
scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation.  And,  no  special  inks 
are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless. 

Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  Fax; 
708-850-6641. 
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Goss  Universal 
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Goss  Universal^ 
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Univevsal  appeal. 

Goss*  Universal*  defines  versatility,  making  it  the  ideal  press  tor  both  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing.  Universai  features  a  modular  design  that  permits  vertical  and  horcofTtal 
web  lead  arrangements  from  floor-mounted,  satellite,  and  verticai  configurations  up  to 
four  high.  Both  1+1  and  2+1  units  are  available  with  integrated  rollstands  for  improved 
productivity.  The  45,000  iph  press  offers  a  full  range  of  automation  levels,  cutoffs  from 
530  to  700  mm,  and  can  accommodate  web  widths  up  to  1080  mm.  Plus,  a  50t000  iph 
version  is  available  in  three  cutoffs.  So,  if  you  are  searching  for  a  high-productivity  press 
with  unprecedented  verselifty,  look  no  forthec  Look  to  Goss  Universal.  The  one  with  universal 
appeal.  Rockwell  Gre^  Systerns,  Ffockwett  International.  706-650^60Q  Fax:  706^^ 


Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 


Another  Way 
To  Go  Online 

Knight'Ridder  invests  in  Landmark’s  InfiNet,  which 
hopes  to  lure  newspapers  and  subscribers  online 
by  offering  Internet  access  services 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC.  has  bought  a 
stake  in  Landmark  Communications 
Inc.’s  InfiNet,  an  Internet  access 
provider  that  seeks  to  put  newspapers 
online. 

Neither  company  said  how  much 
Knight 'Ridder  paid  or  how  much  of  In- 
fiNet  it  got. 

The  new  partnership  expands  the 
business  that  Norfolk,  Va.-based  Land¬ 
mark  formed  in  1994  with  Wyvern 
Technologies  Inc.,  an  Internet  access 
provider  that  Landmark  has  since  ac¬ 
quired. 

Now  serving  newspapers  in  eight 


“We  are  not  simply  an  online  services  company,” 
said  Peter  Ill,  InfiNet^s  vice  president  for  affiliate 
marketing.  “We  are  letting  newspapers  share  in 
an  immediate  revenue  stream.” 


creating  online  services  cheaply.  They 
get  to  offer  computer  users  a  needed 
service,  Internet  access,  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  read  the  online  newspaper.  And 
they  get  a  share  of  the  access  fees,  cre¬ 
ating  an  immediate  and  much-needed 
revenue  stream  to  support  online  ser¬ 
vices. 

InfiNet  shares  the  same  main  goal 
—  putting  newspapers  online  —  as 
New  Century  Network  (NCN),  a  part¬ 
nership  of  nine  newspaper  companies, 
including  Knight-Ridder,  that  joined 
together  in  May  with  the  goal  of  link¬ 
ing  U.S.  newspapers  on  the  Internet’s 
World  Wide  Web. 

Nevertheless,  everybody  involved 


markets,  InfiNet  says  it  has  five  more 
papers  coming  online  by  July,  and  over 
two  years  hopes  to  launch  into  cyber¬ 
space  as  many  as  100  more  —  includ¬ 
ing  Knight -Ridder’s  26  dailies. 

InfiNet  offers  to  help  newspapers  get 
an  information  service  up  and  running 
on  the  Internet  computer  network 
cheaply.  Affiliate  newspapers  get  a  leg 
up  on  competitors  by  offering  sub¬ 
scribers  InfiNet’s  Internet  access. 

At  its  barest,  InfiNet  is  using  news¬ 
papers  to  market  its  Internet  access 
service.  Using  newspapers  as  local  mar¬ 
keting  arms,  InfiNet  hopes  to  win 
thousands  of  subscribers  who  pay 
monthly  fees  for  its  Internet  access  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  return,  newspapers  get  help  in 


says  the  two  companies  will  not  com¬ 
pete  but  will  complement  each  other’s 
services. 

Peter  Winter,  who  is  interim  CEO  of 
NCN  and  marketing  vice  president  for 
Cox  Newspapers,  enthusiastically  wel¬ 
comed  InfiNet. 

He  said  not  only  will  InfiNet  comply 
with  NCN’s  yet-to-be-formulated  tech¬ 
nical  standards  of  online  services,  but 
it  will  also  act  as  “a  surrogate  market¬ 
ing  arm”  of  NCN. 

“We  don’t  see  any  conflict  whatsoev¬ 
er,”  said  Bob  Ingle,  Knight-Ridder’s 
vice  president  for  new  media,  who 
carefully  considered  the  issue  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Nothing  prevents  a  newspaper  from 
affiliating  with  InfiNet  and  NCN,  and 


executives  from  both  companies  fore¬ 
see  many  papers  doing  just  that. 

The  companies  differ,  however,  in 
key  areas:  InfiNet  helps  newspapers  get 
online  cheaply  and  with  little  risk  by 
providing  host  equipment  and  revenue 
from  selling  Internet  access.  NCN  pro¬ 
vides  no  Internet  access  but  does  in¬ 
tend  to  create  technical  standards  and 
to  offer  starter  kits,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  content  sharing  among  affili¬ 
ates. 

“Everything  InfiNet  is  doing  leads 
directly  to  NCN,”  Ingle  said,  adding 
that  NCN  is  designed  to  provide  a 
higher  level  of  services,  but  the  differ¬ 
entiation  will  drive  many  papers  to 
join  both. 

As  examples,  Ingle  said  he  expects 
Landmark’s  newspapers  to  join  NCN, 
and  most  Knight-Ridder  papers  to  join 
InfiNet. 

While  Knight-Ridder’s  Mercury 
Center  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  online 
papers,  doesn’t  need  InfiNet’s  startup 
services,  it  will  likely  benefit  by  offer¬ 
ing  InfiNet’s  Internet  access. 

Another  difference  is  that  NCN  was 
not  designed  to  generate  profits  for  its 
owners,  whereas  InfiNet  is. 

“NCN  was  never  meant  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  an  enabler,”  Ingle 
said.  “It’s  a  service  to  the  industry  that 
it  sorely  needs  over  the  next  10  years.” 

“We  are  not  simply  an  online  ser¬ 
vices  company,”  said  Peter  Ill,  InfiNet’s 
vice  president  for  affiliate  marketing. 
“We  are  letting  newspapers  share  in  an 
immediate  revenue  stream.” 

He  said  it  costs  almost  nothing  for  a 
newspaper  to  go  online  because  In¬ 
fiNet  provides  servers,  modems  and 
technical  support,  with  additional  ser¬ 
vices  incurring  extra  costs.  Newspapers 
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Evolution. 

a  process  of  chmie 


elto  a  higher  or  better  stote/^ 


to  the  SLS-2000. 

The  SLS-2000  is  GMA's  newest  high-speed,  inserting  system  for  both 
daily  and  Sunday  packaging  requirements.  Its  advanced,  evolutionary 
design  offers  you  substantive  advantages  over  competitive  products.  Its 
advanced  engineering  results  in  outstanding  reliability  and  higherthrough- 
put  efficiencies.  The  SLS-2000  redefines  productivity  standards  for 
inserting  while  reaffirming  the  superiority  of  the  straight  line  system. 

Advantages  include  blazing  speed  (up  to  40,000  cycles-per-hour  me¬ 
chanical  speed),  reduced  maintenance  requirements,  and  an  ergono¬ 
mically  engineered  design  to  enhance  operator  interface.  When  you 
combine  each  of  these  exceptional  benefits  with  the  industry's  most 
advanced  PC-based  total  line  software  control  system  with  Graphical 
User  Interface  (GUI),  the  competitive  advantages  offered  by  the  SLS- 
2000  are  underscored  even  more. 


The  SLS-2000  takes  packaging  productivity  and  profitability  to  the  next 
level.  The  next  generation  of  high  speed  inserting  has  evolved. 


SLS-2000  feeders  feature  automatic  calibration  for  simpler 
setup  while  offering  improved  reliability,  and  provide  added 
accessability  between  feeders.  Since  the  gripper  cam 
mechanism  operates  in  a  sealed  oil  bath,  no  feeder 
lubrication  is  required. 


Inserter  pockets  feature  advanced  engineered  construction 
for  improved  dimensional  repeatability  and  lighter  weight. 
Their  movable  and  fixed  walls  promote  uniform  product 


1. 


Advanced  output  conveyor  features  double 
articulating  grippers  capable  of  800-1000  tab  page 
pickup. 


The  electrical  control  box,  integral  with  the  inserter,  features 
a  smaller  envelope  and  offers  distributed  I/O  that 
significantly  reduces  wiring  complexity.  The  SLS-2000  has 
the  most  standard  control  capabilities  of  any  inserting 
system  on  the  market. 
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The  basis  for  evolution. 
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NEWS-GRIP:  Single  Gripper  Conveyor  System 


PTP-PTH:  On-Line  Press-To-Pocket/Press-To-Hopper  System 


PrintRoll:  On-line  Storage/Retrieval/Buffer  System 


Plans  (IPCS):  Production  Planning  Software  System 


Line  (PC-IMS):  inserter 


And  Downstream  Control'System 


LaboLinc  (Ink  Jet):  On-line  ink  Jet  Labeling  System 


GMA's  new  technology  SLS-2000 
inserting  system  is  the  smart  choice 
for  21st  century  daily  and  Sunday 
packaging  requirements. 

And  it's  available  today! 

"d  Straight  Line  to  Your  Bottom  Line!" 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Corporate  Headquarters;  2980  Avenue  B.,  Bethlehem.  PA  18017  Tel:  610-694-9494  Fax:610-694-0776 
Marketing  &  Sales:  11  Main  Street.  Southboro.  MA  01772  Tel:  508-481-8562  Fax:  508-485-2060 


Heritage  Buys 
Huber  Printing 
Ink  Division 


New  corporation  buys  diversified  firm’s  original 
business,  expects  further  acquisitions 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

J.M.  HUBER  CORE  has  sold  its  print¬ 
ing  ink  division  to  Heritage  Inks  Inter¬ 
national  Corp. 

The  Edison,  N.J.,  manufacturer  of 
newspaper  and  corrugated  packaging 
inks  was  the  family-owned  corpora¬ 
tion’s  first  business,  begun  well  over  a 
century  ago  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  new,  Philadelphia-based  owner 
was  formed  by  an  affiliate  of  Citicorp 
Venture  Capital  and  Glenthorne  Capi¬ 
tal  Inc.,  a  merchant  banking  firm 
founded  in  1984. 

David  P.  Kollock,  founding  partner 
of  Glenthorne,  is  chairman  and  CEO 
at  Heritage.  James  Coleman,  former 
head  of  the  Huber  division,  stays  on  as 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Heritage. 

A  letter  of  intent  was  signed  in  De¬ 
cember,  final  agreement  was  reached 
in  late  April  and  the  business  began 
operating  as  Heritage  on  May  1.  Huber 
retains  no  equity  interest  in  Heritage, 
according  to  Kollock,  who  did  not  dis¬ 
close  the  purchase  price. 

Kollock  described  Glenthorne’s  ac¬ 
tivities  as  financial  advisory  services  in 
corporate  development,  acquisitions 
and  joint  ventures,  some  financial  con¬ 
sulting  and  pursuit  of  opportunities  in 
specialty  chemicals  such  as  adhesives, 
sealants,  coatings  and  printing  inks. 

“We’ve  got  investments  in  all  those 
projects,”  said  Kollock.  “We’ll  basically 
find  a  company,  fix  it  up  and  go  from 
there,  usually  in  conjunction  with  fi¬ 
nancial  partners.” 

After  studying  chemistry  and  busi¬ 
ness  management  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  its  Wharton 
School,  Kollock  spent  13  years  at  two 


specialty  chemicals  firms  and  three 
years  in  management  consulting  at 
Towers  Perrin  before  founding  Glen¬ 
thorne,  where  he  is  one  of  three  senior 
partners.  Another,  ex-banker  Randy 
Gray,  is  chief  financial  officer  at  Her¬ 
itage. 

In  the  last  week  of  April,  Huber 
news  ink  manager  J.R.  Faris  called  the 
acquisition  good  for  the  business  and 
its  customers  “because  we’re  not  being 
absorbed  by  one  of  the  two  bigger 
companies  .  . .  and  it  gives  us  a  chance 
to  maybe  take  a  step  up  from  where  we 
are.” 

Faris,  who  was  also  national  ac¬ 


counts  manager  calling  on  group  ac¬ 
counts,  is  responsible  for  new  product 
development  at  Heritage. 

“I’ve  got  some  plans  that  I’ve  kind  of 
been  sitting  on  until  this  thing  took 
place,”  he  told  E&P. 

Heritage  intends  to  “aggressively  ex¬ 
pand”  its  operation  and  staff.  Kollock 
said  business  growth  is  to  be  achieved 
internally  through  product  and  market 
expansion  and  externally  through  fur¬ 
ther  acquisitions,  which  he  termed 
“quite  a  bit  more  than  a  possibility.” 

“We  definitely  have  some  [acquisi¬ 
tion  targets]  in  mind  now,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  but  would  only  add  that  such 
measures  will  exploit  opportunities  to 
expand  the  firm’s  geographic  reach. 


Growth  into  foreign  markets  has 
been  an  approach  taken  in  recent 
years  by  two  of  Heritage’s  three  princi¬ 
pal  competitors  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  news  ink  market,  Flint  Ink  Corp. 
and  Sun  Chemical  (where  the  domes¬ 
tic  operation.  General  Printing  Ink, 
was  merged  with  U.S.  Printing  Ink  two 
years  ago). 

According  to  Kollock,  the  overall 
challenge  for  Heritage  are  the  higher 
quality  and  better  service  sought  by 
customers  —  demands,  he  noted,  that 
are  by  no  means  unique  to  the  printing 
industry. 

Asked  how  publishers’  newsprint 


conservation  measures  are  affecting 
ink  sales,  Dennis  Sweet,  Heritage  mar¬ 
keting  and  technology  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  acknowledged  that  newspapers’ 
page  counts  have  been  dwindling. 

“However,  we’re  also  seeing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  color  advertising,” 
he  added. 

“So  while  we  might  see  less  sales  of 
black  news  inks,  we  are  seeing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  of  color  news  inks.” 

But  the  same  continuing  overseas 
demand  that  is  helping  to  drive  up 
those  paper  costs  also  aids  Heritage. 
Noting  Heritage  supplies  inks  in  40 
countries  worldwide.  Sweet  comment¬ 
ed,  “The  international  market  is  a 
tremendous  growth  market.” 


Huber  retains  no  equity  interest  in  Heritage, 
according  to  Kollock,  who  did  not  disclose  the 
purchase  price. 
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The  printing  ink  industry  as  a  whole 
has  been  consolidating  for  several 
years,  but  the  sale  of  Huber’s  printing 
ink  division  to  an  independent  compa¬ 
ny  preserves  the  few  remaining  news 
ink  competitors.  Kollock’s  background 
may  be  in  specialty  chemicals,  but  he’s 
new  to  news  ink. 

He  said  that  in  his  opinion,  Huber’s 
July  1994  statement  that  it  sought  a 
“strategic  buyer”  “able  to  use  the  oper¬ 
ations  to  enhance  its  existing  business¬ 
es  ...  ”  was  a  “misguided”  announce¬ 
ment,  which  he  chalked  up  to  “inex¬ 
perience”  in  the  matter  of  “selling 
corporations.” 

Moving  back  to  the  present,  the 
Heritage  chairman  said  changes  will  be 
“very  visible”  to  customers  in  next  few 
months. 

“We’re  putting  our  service  and  tech¬ 
nical  support  capability  closer  to  the 
marketplace.  We’re  expanding  our  ca¬ 
pability  to  customize  inks  for  the  news 
ink  market.” 

Though  Heritage  will  continue  to 
supply  packaging  inks.  Sweet  called 
news  inks  “one  of  the  critical  business¬ 
es  of  this  company”  —  one  in  which  it 
will  invest  further  in  years  to  come. 

In  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
newspaper  industry,  Kollock  saw  signif¬ 
icant  changes  for  his  customers  since 
their  historic  industrywide  slump  of 
the  early  1990s. 

“Costs  are  going  through  the  roof. 
What  they’re  looking  to  do  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  better-quality  product,”  he  said. 
“What  that  says  to  us  is  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  has  got  to  get  better,  which  we’re 
prepared  to  do  and  we  are  doing.” 

Talks  with  newspaper  managers,  he 
said,  led  him  to  understand  that  high¬ 
er-quality  inks  will  be  demanded  for 
those  “better-quality”  products. 

“As  the  market  gets  a  little  tighter 
for  newspapers,  their  need  ...  to  im¬ 
prove  their  quality  and  compete  with 
other  forms  of  media  becomes  even 
more  critical,”  he  said. 

“They  rely  on  their  suppliers  to 
come  up  with  the  products  and  the 
programs  that  are  going  to  help  them 
compete,”  Kollock  said. 

He  added  that  most  big  newspapers 
“have  their  own  ideas  about  what  kind 
of  products  they  want.  So  there’s  a 
greater  degree  of  specialization  taking 
place.” 

Those  forces,  Kollock  said,  con¬ 
tribute  to  what  he  recognizes  as  a 
trend. 

Other  factors  in  the  trend,  said 


David  Kollock 


Sweet,  are  start-ups  of  new  presses  and 
new  types  of  presses  and  the  retro¬ 
fitting  of  older  equipment. 

“Your  products  need  to  change  to 
adapt  to  that,”  he  said,  especially  in 
view  of  new  VOC  regulations  and  the 
continuing  interest  in  rub-reduction 
and  use  of  soy-oil  inks. 

“All  of  these  have  to  be  adapted  to 
[a]  particular  newspaper’s  press  config¬ 
uration,”  and  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
particular  customer  requires  more  ef¬ 
fort  and  customization,  said  Sweet. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  work  that  we 
want  to  be  known  for,”  said  Kollock, 
citing  Huber’s  Sierra  as  “the  first  .  .  . 
low-rub  news  ink  that  had  virtually  no 
VOCs,”  inks  that  work  better  on  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  and  formulas  developed 
specifically  for  the  Goss  Colorliner 
press  and  on  newer  types  of  presses,  in¬ 
cluding  a  just-released  ink  for  keyless 
offset. 

Huber  put  into  practice  the  notions 
of  “partnership,”  “total  quality  manage¬ 
ment”  and  “statistical  process  control” 
before  they  had  become  buzz  words  of 
business,  training  its  own  staff  from 
top  to  bottom  and  going  into  customer 
sites  to  work  on  density  control  and 
other  nut-and-bolts  issues. 

Kollock  spoke  much  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  positioning  Heritage  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  of  expertise  to  “bring  the  pa¬ 
per  to  the  next  level,”  emphasizing  ser¬ 
vice  as  much  as  product. 

In  this  respect,  he  said,  staffers  have 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
their  “customers’  total  process,”  not 
just  the  plates  and  the  presses. 

Besides  in-house  training  and  on¬ 
site  experience,  he  said  Heritage  per¬ 
sonnel  train  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  and  West  Virginia  Institute 
of  Technology. 


Australians  try 
hemp  as  source  of 
pulp  paper 

AUSTRALIAN  READERS  COULD 
soon  be  getting  a  shot  of  cannabis  with 
their  daily  newspapers. 

The  South  Australian  government 
has  planted  the  first  mainland  trial 
hemp  crop  for  use  as  a  source  of  pulp 
for  making  paper. 

If  successful,  the  crop  could  become 
an  alternative  source  for  paper  pulp 
that  is  now  imported  at  a  cost  of  $1.5 
billion  a  year. 

The  South  Australian  Department  of 
Health  has  issued  a  12-month  license 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
for  three  trial  hemp  crops. 

The  hemp  being  grown  is  cannabis 
vulgaris,  not  the  cannabis  sativa  used  in 
drug  production.  Cannabis  vulgaris  has 
less  than  0.3%  of  the  narcotic  tetrahy¬ 
drocannabinol,  usually  known  as  THC, 
compared  with  10%  in  cannabis  sativa. 

Australian  Newsprint  Mills,  which 
produces  65%  of  Australia’s  newsprint, 
said  it  has  been  experimenting  with 
pulping  and  would  buy  one  ton  of  the 
locally  produced  hemp  to  process  as 
pulp  paper. 

ANM  technical  manager  Len  John¬ 
son  said  successful  hemp  production 
would  require  a  long-term,  large-scale 
operation. 

“It  would  have  to  produce  at  least 
250,000  tons  a  year,”  Johnson  said.  “But 
there  are  also  other  short-term  crops 
that  have  to  be  examined.” 

The  island  state  of  Tasmania  has 
been  experimenting  with  a  hemp  crop 
for  the  last  three  years.  The  Victoria 
state  government  is  also  expected  to 
give  approval  for  a  three-year  trial  of 
hemp  production,  and  West  Australia  is 
studying  the  feasibility  of  developing  a 
hemp  industry. 

Proponents  of  a  hemp  industry  say 
the  crop  would  be  more  environmental¬ 
ly  friendly  than  wood  and  is  stronger 
and  more  flexible.  Wood  pulp  paper  is 
bleached  with  chlorine,  while  hemp  is 
bleached  with  the  safer  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide. 

South  Australia’s  Yorke  Regional  De¬ 
velopment  Board  has  imported  six  vari¬ 
eties  of  hemp  from  France,  and  they  are 
to  be  planted  at  different  times  through 
the  next  12  months. 

If  hemp  pulp  production  is  success¬ 
ful,  authorities  see  hemp  as  a  secondary 
cash  crop  for  farmers. —  Alan  Harman 
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Beveled'End  Cores 
In  Baltimore 

New  core  helps  Sun  reduce  web  breaks  on 
fatter  rolls;  paper  maker  boosts  efficiency 


WITH  WEB  BREAKS  during  unwind¬ 
ing  resulting  in  average  downtime  of 
half  an  hour,  newspaper  printers  view 
them  as  a  major  concern,  especially 
when  printing  two  daily  editions. 

With  a  tiny  window  for  printing,  30 
minutes  can  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  out  on  time  and  out  of  luck. 

Printing  more  than  2  million  copies 
per  week,  the  Baltimore  Sun  was  see¬ 
ing  substantial  cost  increases  owing  to 
out-of-round  rolls,  web  breaks  and 
downtime  during  its  transition  to  a 
new  plant  with  new  presses  running 
larger-diameter  rolls.  To  improve  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  Sun  asked  for  help  from  its 
newsprint  suppliers,  including  Garden 
State  Paper  Co.,  Elmwood  Park,  N.J. 

Garden  State  determined  that  the 
problems  were  not  caused  by  manufac¬ 
turing  errors,  but  by  the  need  for  an 
upgraded  core  able  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  larger  rolls.  Garden 


State’s  mill,  in  turn,  sought  a  solution 
from  its  core  supplier  of  15  years, 
Sonoco  Products  Co.,  Hartsville,  S.C. 

Sonoco’s  answer  was  the  CPC-B,  a 
new  beveled-end,  non-returnable  core 
that  enhances  winding  at  the  mill  and 
runnability  in  the  pressroom.  The 
beveled  end  assures  a  secure  fit  in  the 
reel  stand,  eliminates  metal  ends  and 
still  protects  the  the  core  from  damage. 

“We  were  skeptical  about  converting 
to  a  non-returnable  core,”  said  Glenn 
Davis,  the  Sun’s  newsprint  supervisor. 
“But,  with  our  short  lead  times,  and 
with  every  break  translating  into  lost 
sales  on  the  street,  we  needed  to  do 
something  to  rectify  the  situation  im¬ 


mediately.” 

Founded  33  years  ago  by  newspaper 
publisher  Richard  B.  Scudder,  Garden 
State  was  the  first  mill  to  make 
newsprint  solely  from  recycled  paper. 

Similarly,  its  own  supplier,  Sonoco, 
annually  recycles  more  than  1 1/2  mil¬ 
lion  tons  and  is  among  the  world’s 
largest  consumers  and  processors  of  re¬ 
covered  paper.  Sonoco  has  been  recy¬ 
cling  and  making  products  from  recov¬ 
ered  materials  since  the  1920s.  Today, 
more  than  70%  of  the  its  products  in¬ 
corporate  recycled  material;  many  are 
made  from  100%  recycled  material. 

Though  not  reusable  as  a  core,  the 
non-returnable  CPC-B  is  recyclable. 

“Sonoco’s  recycling  history  is  very 
important  to  us,  and  to  our  customers,” 
said  Steve  Melton,  finishing  and  ship¬ 
ping  supervisor  at  Garden  State.  “Not 
only  do  they  provide  us  with  the  most 
technologically  advanced  products  as 


soon  as  they  become  available,  but  we 
know  they  are  also  serious  about  pro¬ 
tecting  the  environment.” 

The  companies  cite  another  reason 
for  their  long  relationship  (Sonoco  has 
been  the  mill’s  only  core  supplier  for 
the  last  12  years):  A  dedication  to  ser¬ 
vice  demonstrated  by  their  response  to 
the  Sun’s  problems. 

Between  January  1992  and  July  1993, 
the  Sun  moved  all  printing  from  its 
Calvert  Street  building  to  the  new  Sun 
Park  plant,  where  Goss  CT-50  reel- 
stands  on  the  four  Colorliner  presses 
hold  larger,  50"  newsprint  rolls. 

Before  converting  to  the  CPC-B 
core,  the  pressroom  was  using  an  un¬ 


slotted  core  with  metal  ends  on  the 
new  presses,  with  very  disappointing 
results.  Some  problems  inherent  to  us¬ 
ing  cores  with  metal  ends  are  possible 
operator  injury  caused  by  handling 
jagged  metal,  extra  costs  and  labor 
time  required  to  cap  the  cores,  risk  of 
core  damage  if  the  paper  is  unwound 
too  close  to  the  core,  and  start-up  dif¬ 
ficulties  if  the  metal  ends  are  not 
aligned  properly. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  metal  ends 
protect  core  integrity  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems  during  unwinding: 

•  Misalignment,  when  inside  core 
plies  have  been  folded  over  and  pushed 
inside,  setting  the  roll  off  center  and 
creating  a  lopping  and  roll  bounce,  can 
lead  to  web  breaks.  A  core  that  is  mis¬ 
aligned  and  off  center  won’t  run  and 
will  have  to  be  removed. 

•  Splitting,  when  the  core  wall  splits 
open  and  migrates  into  the  newsprint 
roll,  creates  a  web  break  when  the  pa¬ 
per  unwinds  to  the  split  area. 

•  Crowding,  when  the  spliced  chuck 
forces  its  way  into  the  core,  causes  the 
inner  plies  to  crowd  and  break  away 
from  their  bonding.  This  severely 
weakens  the  chuck  and  roll  interface, 
setting  up  potential  failure  and  web 
break  in  the  event  of  a  red-button 
press  stop. 

With  these  potential  problems  in 
mind,  Sutv  managers  had  opposed  con¬ 
verting  to  non-returnable  cores  with¬ 
out  metal  ends.  “At  first,  we  were  ab¬ 
solutely  against  going  to  a  non-return¬ 
able,”  said  Davis.  “The  beveled  end  was 
what  convinced  us,  and  we  couldn’t 
have  made  a  better  choice.” 

The  problems  associated  with  non- 
returnable  cores  are  eliminated  by  us¬ 
ing  the  CPC-B  core.  Sonoco  worked 
directly  with  Rockwell  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  to  develop  the  core  specifically  to 
eliminate  these  problems  and  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity  and  improve  un¬ 
winding  on  the  CT-50. 


“With  the  beveled  ends,  even  if  you^re  a  little  bit 
off  during  roll  loading,  it  compensates  and  seats 
itself  into  the  bevel  without  damaging  the  core.” 
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n  Monday,  April  24,  after  months  of  work,  we 
introduced  our  readers  to  the  “New  Face  on  an  Old 
Friend,”  the  Union-News.  On  April  30,  the  new  face 
on  the  Sunday  Republican  premiered.  We  told 
readers  that  we  thought  they  would  like  what  we 
had  done  for  them-and  they  did. 

Letters,  phone  calls,  faxes  and  E-mail  came 
pouring  in  from  readers  across  our  coverage  area. 
Overwhelmingly,  they  loved  the  redesign  of  their 
newspaper. 

As  Western  Massachusetts’  preeminent  local 
news  source  for  170  years,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  ^  Otf 
America,  we  reached  back  into 
our  rich  history  to  recreate  a 
1 9th  century  nameplate  that 


includes  i  ne  of  our  presses  of  that  era. 

We  m£  de  our  headline  type  bolder  and  more 
elegant.  1  he  text  type  is  larger.  We  expanded  our 
regional  r  ews  coverage  within  the  seven  daily  edi¬ 
tions  already  zoned  for  local  news.  Fact  boxes  and 
brief  overviews  make  it  easier  for  readers  to  get 
information  quickly.  We  enhanced  our  weather 
package  <  nd  added  a  local  columnist  who  captures 
the  flavor  of  our  region  through  the  stories  he  tells 
about  its  jeople  and  places.  There  are  more  letters 
to  the  edipr  and  reader  viewpoints. 

We’ve  given  our  readers 
everything  they’ve  come  to 
expect  from  us,  and  more.  All 
in  all,  we’ve  created  a  better 
newspaper. 


1860  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts  01101 
Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


First,  the 


Quark  Publishing  System 

(QPS  ),  based  on  QuarkXPress,  is  great  news.  work  on 

the  same  page  simultaneously.  networked  workgroup  publishing  system 

copyfitting,  file-management,  and  revi¬ 


sion  control. 


Give  Quark  o  coll  at  800.326.3946.  Outside  the  U.S.,  call  303.344.3491. 


Quark  Publishing  System 

High-performance  v^orkgroup  publishing  software 


Ql  JARK 


Quark,  IrK.  *  RO.  Box  480446  *  Denver,  G>lorado  80248*0446 

Quark,  Quark  Publishir>g  System,  QPS,  QuorkCop/Desk,  ond  QuarkXPress  are  trodemorks  ol  Quark,  he.  Reg.  U.S.  Pot. 
&  Tm.  Off.  Tfw  Quark  lo^  is  a  (rodemork  of  Quark,  he.  All  oher  trodemorks  are  he  properties  of  their  respeetive  owners. 


now,  the 


A  Qarden  State  Paper  Co.  employee  uses  a  machine  at  the  recylced  newsprint 
maker’s  Qarfield,  N.J.,  mill  to  bevel  the  ends  of  a  Sonoco  roll  core.  The  CPC-B 
bevel-end  core  enhanced  winding  at  the  mill  and  runnability  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  pressroom. 


Sonoco’s  CPC-B  cores  are  engi¬ 
neered  with  a  beveled  end  to  provide 
room  for  the  conical  pneumatic  chuck 
to  bite  and  set  the  core  without  crack¬ 
ing  it.  This  design  also  consistently 
seats  the  chuck  for  smooth,  high-speed 
printing. 

Constructed  with  “super-strong” 
proprietary  paperboard,  the  cores  also 
withstand  additional  stresses  on  the 
inner  surface  that  cause  core  chew-out 
and  web  breaks.  They  produce  less 
waste,  faster  printing  runs  and  minimal 
downtime. 

The  Sun,  with  two  weekday  editions 
and  one  on  Sundays,  could  not  afford 
the  delays  and  increased  costs.  As  soon 
as  the  mill  was  notified.  Garden  State 
sent  representatives  to  the  pressroom. 
Melton  called  customer  service  “our 
number  one  priority.  This  is  how  our 
company  grew  —  through  its  service.” 

“Another  reason  we  work  with  sup¬ 
pliers  like  Sonoco,”  he  added,  “is  they 
make  sure  their  products  and  services 
help  us  to  help  our  customers  in  a 
timely  manner.” 

With  the  mill,  Sonoco  and  the  Sun 
all  in  constant  communication,  a 
beveling  machine  was  set  up  at  the  mill 
and  running  to  everyone’s  satisfaction. 

“Sonoco  made  sure  that  our  cus¬ 
tomer  was  completely  satisfied  with  the 
cores  before  the  project  was  finished,” 
said  Melton. 

“There’s  a  very  small  window  for 
printing  the  morning  paper.  In  order 
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for  us  to  include  late  news  and  sports 
scores,  we  start  late  and  end  early,”  said 
Davis.  “Any  delays  at  all  and  we’re  late 
getting  out.  We  just  can’t  afford  them, 
period.  The  unslotted  metal-end  cores 
simply  couldn’t  support  the  larger  rolls, 
and  our  productivity  was  suffering 
severely.” 

The  pressroom  tested  the  cores  to 
make  sure  they  would  provide  the  de¬ 
sired  results,  and  handle  the  weight  of 
the  larger-diameter  rolls.  Based  on  the 
early  performance  results,  the  Sun  con¬ 
verted  its  entire  operation  to  CPC-B 
cores  in  seven  weeks. 

“This  core  really  looks  out  for  itself,” 
said  Davis.  “With  the  beveled  ends, 
even  if  you’re  a  little  bit  off  during  roll 
loading,  it  compensates  and  seats  itself 
into  the  bevel  without  damaging  the 
core.” 

By  reducing  vibration  and  bounce, 
the  CPC-B  core  also  allows  the  press¬ 
room  to  unwind  closer  to  the  core,  re¬ 
sulting  in  less  paper  waste  without  risk¬ 
ing  web  breaks. 

According  to  Davis,  the  Sun 
achieved  a  web  break  reduction  of  35% 
during  the  first  three  months  that  it 
ran  rolls  on  CPC-B  cores  and  has  since 
managed  to  sustain  a  reduction  of 
about  15%. 

He  said  the  CPC-B  not  only  has  “re¬ 
duced  our  core  related  web  breaks  .  .  . 
but  has  also  provided  us  with  signifi¬ 
cant  total  systems  cost  savings  by  re¬ 
ducing  waste  and  downtime.” 


GATF  digital 
newsprint  test 
form  offered 

A  NEW  DIGITAL  newspaper  test  form 
was  recently  introduced  by  the  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

A  companion  to  GATF’s  10-year-old 
film  newspaper  test  form  for  setting  col¬ 
or  reproduction  characteristics  (the  ba¬ 
sis  for  the  Specifications  for  Non-heat- 
set  Advertising  Printing),  the  digital 
form  is  designed  to  allow  usets  to  opti¬ 
mize  and  calibrate  electronic  front  ends 
to  their  presses’  printing  conditions. 

The  form,  on  an  88-MB  removable 
cartridge,  consists  of  a  series  of  digital 
files,  including  three  different  13"x22" 
newspaper  page  layouts.  The  first  page 
is  dominated  by  four-color  reproduc¬ 
tions  and  quality-control  targets,  with 
an  elaborate  color-control  bar  that 
measures  settings  in  every  ink  key  zone 
on  a  press. 

Unlike  the  otiginal  test  form’s  four- 
color  control  bar,  the  new  one  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  read  by  a  scanning  densi¬ 
tometer,  which  can  be  used  to  set  all 
ink  keys. 

The  digital  test  form  has  four-color 
pictures  and  various  targets,  including 
tone  scales,  ink  coverage,  gray  balance 
and  an  IT8.7/3-1993  basic  color  field  (a 
data  set  allowing  printers  to  character¬ 
ize  color  reproduction  with  numerous 
selected  colors). 

The  first  page  contains  GATF-cor- 
rected  TIFF  files,  and  the  second  page 
has  blank  windows  and  accompanying 
uncorrected  TIFF  files,  giving  news¬ 
papers  the  chance  to  adjust  the  TIFF 
files  in  Adobe  Photoshop  or  another 
software  application  and  place  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  blank  windows.  The  photos 
are  then  run  in-line  with  the  GATF  pic¬ 
tures  to  test  the  ability  of  prepress  per¬ 
sonnel  to  compensate  for  the  press 
gains. 

The  third  page  is  an  ink  gamut  chart 
containing  small  color  patches  at  vari¬ 
ous  cyan,  magenta,  yellow  and  black 
dot-size  combinations.  The  page  gives 
designers  a  direct  means  of  predicting 
what  dot  sizes  are  required  to  make  a 
specific  color. 

The  form  is  accompanied  by  a  user’s 
guide,  with  an  appendix  of  analytical 
charts  for  printers  to  fill  out  as  they  use 
the  digital  form. 

For  additional  information,  call  the 
foundation  at  412/621-6941. 
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Congratulations  and  Thanks 
FOR  30  YEARS  OF  THE  WINNINGEST 
LOSER  IN  THE  CONlCS! 


Internet  surfers  can  celebrate  with  The  Born  Loser  on  United  Media’s  web  site 
starting  June  26  at  http://www.unitedmedia.com. 


To  sample  The  Born  Loser  for  your  comics  pages,  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson 

at  800-221-4816  or  212-293-8600. 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

200  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10016 
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Mayhem 

Online 

Congress  considers  hate  and  violence  in  cyberspace 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez  Court  held  that  speech  could  not  be  think  and  speak  as  we  choose,  protects 

punished  unless  it  was  “an  incitement  these  others  as  well,”  he  said.  “The  rule 
LAWMAKERS  AGREE  THAT  the  to  imminent  lawless  action.”  of  this  free  society  has  long  been  that 

First  Amendment  does  not  protect  Sen.  Herb  Kohl  (D-Wis.)  pointed  it  is  harmful  and  dangerous  conduct, 
someone  who  falsely  yells  “Fire”  in  a  out  that  while  most  information  on  not  speech,  that  justify  adverse  legal 
crowded  theater,  but  now  they  are  ask-  the  Internet  is  useful,  the  information  consequences.” 

ing  whether  the  Constitution  protects  superhighway  has  dark  back  alleys.  Leahy  cautioned  that  “we  need  to  be 

someone  who  yells  “Fire”  online.  “Anyone  proficient  enough  to  navi-  sure  we  are  not  vainly  striking  out  at  a 

The  Oklahoma  City  bombing  has  gate  it  can  obtain  bomb  recipes,  hate  medium  of  communication  because  we 
brought  to  the  table  a  new  awareness  literature,  terrorist  manuals,  lewd  pho-  are  frustrated  by  not  being  able  to 
of  groups  that  use  the  Internet  to  com-  tographs  or  participate  in  adult  chat  identify  the  person  or  group  responsi- 
municate  messages  of  hate  and  anar-  rooms,”  he  said,  expressing  concern  ble  for  separate,  criminal  action.” 
chy.  that  children  are  among  the  Internet’s  If  the  government  cannot  ban  books 

Of  particular  concern  to  recent  Sen-  most  adroit  users.  on  making  bombs,  it  cannot  ban  on- 

ate  Judiciar/  Committee’s  Subcommit-  Kohl  said  the  government  “should  line  speech  on  bomb  making,  and,  sim- 
tee  on  Terrorism,  Technology  and  not  be  in  the  business  of  telling  people  ilarly,  obscenity  prohibitions  in  S-652, 
Government  Information  hearing  was  what  they  can  and  cannot  think,”  but  the  pending  Senate  telecommunica- 
the  online  availability  of  “mayhem  it  can  “act  to  prevent  people  from  en-  tions  bill,  “do  not  withstand  scrutiny,” 
manuals,”  which  give  detailed  instruc-  dangering  public  safety.”  Leahy  said.  The  Department  of  Justice, 

tions  for  building  bombs.  He  called  upon  the  online  commu-  he  said,  has  concluded  that  the  prohi- 

“Among  those  who  communicate  on  nications  industry,  parents  and  Inter-  bitions  “will  not  work  but  will,  instead, 

frustrate  the  department’s  aggressive 
enforcement  of  existing  obscenity  and 
1.11.1  1.  .1  1  child  pornography  laws,  at  the  same 

speech  with  which  we  disagree  is  best  met  by  time  they  threaten  important  First 

more  speech,  not  less;  by  debate,  not  denial;  and  Amendment  rights.” 

I  ,  .  j  j  ff  r  1  •J  As  an  alternative,  Leahy  has  intro- 

by  sunshine,  not  darkness,  Leahy  said*  duced  S-714,  which  he  plans  to  offer  as 

-  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  telco  bill. 

His  plan  calls  for  a  study  of  the  role,  if 

the  Internet  are  purveyors  of  hate  and  net  publishers  to  take  responsibility  for  any,  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
violence,”  said  subcommittee  chairman  controlling  children’s  access  to  certain  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
Arlen  Specter  (R-Pa.).  He  said  the  information.  sion  in  controlling  obscene  or  harass- 

most  widely  known  mayhem  manual  is  Kohl  warned  against  overreaction,  ing  speech  on  the  Internet, 
the  93-page  Big  Book  of  Mischief.  saying,  that  the  zest  for  cleaning  out  “Likewise,  in  this  area  of  violent 

Besides  books  on  making  bombs,  the  Internet’s  back  alleys  should  not  speech,  we  should  not  rush  to  re- 
there  are  discussion  groups  where  harm  innovative  activities.  nounce  our  fundamental  commitment 

bomb  making  tips  can  be  traded  After  all,  he  said,  mayhem  manuals  to  First  Amendment  values,”  Leahy 
anonymously,  he  said.  are  as  easily  found  in  libraries  and  added.  “While  maintaining  freedom  of 

“There  are  serious  questions  about  bookstores  as  on  the  Internet,  and,  in  speech  is  not  without  risk,  we  will  have 
whether  it  is  technologically  feasible  to  a  free  society,  people  who  want  such  already  lost  when  we  adopt  censorship 
restrict  access  to  the  Internet  or  to  information  are  going  to  find  it.  and  repression.  Speech  with  which  we 

censor  certain  messages,”  Specter  said.  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  said  he  disagree  is  best  met  by  more  speech, 
“If  that  is  not  feasible,  then  the  gov-  abhors  hateful  speech  and  the  rantings  not  less;  by  debate,  not  denial;  and  by 
ernment  would  only  be  able  to  act  af-  of  those  who  believe  the  federal  gov-  sunshine,  not  darkness.” 
ter  the  fact  to  punish  those  who  misuse  ernment  has  secret  plans  to  restrict  in-  Unlike  her  colleagues,  however, 
the  Internet.”  dividual  rights,  but  he  also  opposes  re-  Sen.  Dianne  Feinstein  (D-Calif.)  was 

Specter  also  pointed  to  “significant  pression.  not  as  committed  to  unrestricted  on- 

First  Amendment  concerns,”  and  ex-  “The  same  First  Amendment  that  line  speech. 

plained  that  in  1969,  the  Supreme  protects  each  of  us,  and  our  right  to  Allowing  information  to  flow  unre- 
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stricted  —  including  “engaging  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  ultrahazardous  pursuit 
...  by  purveyors  of  this  stuff  [and]  us¬ 
ing  the  First  Amendment  right  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  purveying  —  is  a  “pushing  of 
the  envelope  to  extremes,”  she  said. 

As  a  mother  and  grandmother,  she 
said,  she  does  not  want  kids  to  have 
access  to  these  materials. 

“1  have  a  hard  time  with  people  us¬ 
ing  First  Amendment  rights  to  teach 
others  to  go  out  and  kill  and  to  purvey 
that  all  over  the  world,”  she  said. 

“There  is  a  difference  between  free 
speech  and  teaching  others  how  to  kill. 
That’s  what  these  [bomb-making]  dia¬ 
grams  do.  It’s  not  just  to  learn,  but  to 
kill.  The  language  is  incendiary,  not 
academic,”  Feinstein  said. 

But  the  threat  from  hate  groups  is 
nothing  new,  and  the  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal  Center  has  been  following  such 
online  communications  for  months, 
said  Rabbi  Marvin  Hier,  dean  and 
founder  of  the  center  and  its  Museum 
of  Tolerance. 

Before  and  after  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing,  the  Wiesenthal  Center  has 
tracked  numerous  “recipes”  for  build¬ 
ing  bombs,  Hier  said. 

Of  the  250  active  hate  groups  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  Wiesenthal  Center,  more 


Dianne  Feinstein 


online  speech  are  equivalent. 

“This  is  a  network,  a  pulpit  to  the 
world,”  he  said.  “The  Internet  is  a  huge 
vehicle.  This  is  a  very  powerful  tool.” 

He  suggested  at  the  hearing  that  law 
enforcement  agents  be  given  “the  op¬ 
portunity  and  capability  to  monitor 
hate  and  violence-oriented  postings  in 
cyberspace.”  Otherwise,  authorities 
will  be  unable  to  track  “potentially  ille¬ 
gal  activity  if  they  cannot  do  what 
amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  clipping  a 


“There  is  a  difference  between  free  speech  and 
teaching  others  how  to  kill,”  Feinstein  said. 


than  50  communicate  online,  using 
electronic  bulletin  boards  and  World 
Wide  Web  sites  on  the  Internet,  he 
said. 

“The  reasons  for  this  troubling  trend 
are  quite  clear.  Cyberspace  offers  di¬ 
rect,  instantaneous,  cheap,  mainstream 
communications  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas,”  Hier  explained.  “Further,  young 
people  —  a  target  group  for  racists  — 
are  especially  drawn  to  this  cutting 
edge  of  technology  .... 

“The  information  superhighway  also 
empowers  local  militia  and  hate  group 
members  with  a  sense  that  they  are 
part  of  an  increasingly  powerful,  na¬ 
tionwide  movement,”  he  continued. 
“In  addition  to  the  obvious  main¬ 
stream  marketing  capabilities,  available 
technology  also  permits,  when  desired, 
anonymity  when  launching  hate  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Internet.” 

At  a  press  conference  following  the 
hearing,  Hier  disagreed  that  print  and 
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newspaper  article  by  downloading  a  file 
on  the  Internet,”  he  said. 

“We  are  not  advocating  an  attack  on 
cherished  First  Amendment  freedoms; 
however,  we  do  believe  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  should  be  free  to  investigate 
clearly  expressed  intentions  to  commit 
violence,”  Hier  said. 

The  rabbi  also  called  on  technology 
providers  “to  help  America  marginalize 
the  hatemongers”  by  “taking  a  pro-ac¬ 
tive  stand  to  bar  their  services  from 
such  hatemongers,”  as  some  online  ser¬ 
vices  already  do. 

In  addition,  he  suggested  evaluating 
the  format  and  function  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway  “to  see  what  lim¬ 
its,  if  any,  should  be  applied  .... 

“[W]e  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
obscene  or  threatening  phone  caller 
has  neither  his  privacy  nor  his  speech 
protected  when  he  threatens  a  member 
of  the  community  via  phone.  Why  are 
those  protections  afforded  if  he 


launches  the  same  attack  via  the  Inter¬ 
net?”  Hier  asked. 

Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Robert  S.  Litt  believes  that  the  free 
flow  of  information  about  building  de¬ 
structive  weapons  facilitates  acts  of  vi¬ 
olence  like  the  bombing  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

These  how-to  guides  are  already 
available  online,  and  press  coverage  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  “has 
made  this  fact  widely  known,”  Litt  said. 

Conceding  that  similar  information 
has  been  available  for  years,  Litt  said 
the  Internet  “has  unquestionably  in¬ 
creased”  its  flow  by  making  it  easily 
available  to  millions  of  people. 

“A  person  so  inclined  can  learn  how 
to  construct  a  devastating  bomb  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  home,  untroubled 
by  the  constraints  he  might  normally 
feel  about  purchasing  a  bomb  cook¬ 
book  at  the  local  bookstore,”  Litt  said, 
adding  that  would-be  terrorists  and 
children  alike  can  access  such  informa¬ 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  federal  laws  to 
combat  this  problem,  Litt  explained. 
Laws  penalizing  extortion,  threats, 
conspiracy,  and  aiding  and  abetting 
the  violation  of  other  federal  laws  “can 
be  applied  even  when  the  offense  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  speech,”  he  said. 

As  a  recent  New  York  court  ruling 
demonstrates,  “speech  is  not  protected 
when  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  crime  it¬ 
self,”  he  said,  adding  that  federal  law 
prohibits  “demonstrating  how  to  make 
an  explosive  device  if  one  intends  or 
knows  that  it  will  be  used  in  a  civil  dis¬ 
order  involving  acts  of  violence  affect¬ 
ing  interstate  commerce.” 

Litt  conceded  that  the  Constitution 
“imposes  stringent  limits”  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  ability  to  punish,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  criminal  intent,  the  advocacy 
of  principles  or  the  dissemination  of 
information,  even  if  the  communica¬ 
tion  is  utterly  repugnant. 

The  Supreme  Court  set  the  limit  in 
1969.  The  First  Amendment  protects 
speech  —  even  speech  that  advocates 
or  instructs  illegal  action  —  unless 
there  is  an  imminent  danger  of,  and  an 
incitement  to,  lawless  action,  or  unless 
the  speech  itself  constitutes  a  crime. 

“The  same  rules  apply  to  informa¬ 
tion  communicated  over  the  Internet,” 
and  people  using  the  Internet  to  dis¬ 
tribute  information  about  bomb  build¬ 
ing  know  it,  Litt  said. 

One  maneuver  they  employ  is  to 
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Bomb  Making 
On  The  Internet 

Amendment  to  Senate  anti-terrorism  bill  makes  it 
illegal  to  distribute  certain  types  of  information 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  the  Senate 
anti-terrorism  bill,  which  was  passed 
June  7,  makes  it  illegal  to  distribute  in¬ 
formation  about  bomb  making  if  the 
disseminator  knows  or  intends  the 
bomb  will  be  used  in  a  criminal  act. 

The  amendment,  introduced  by 
Sen.  Dianne  Feinstein  (D-Calif.) 
specifically  to  address  online  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  such  information,  was  care¬ 
fully  drafted  so  it  does  not  infringe  on 
First  Amendment-protected  freedoms. 

The  penalty  for  violation  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  20  years  in  jail,  a  $250,000 
fine,  or  both. 

“The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  say  that  if  you  know  or  intend  this 
[bomb]  will  be  used  in  a  criminal  way. 


you  have  committed  a  federal  criminal 
offense  by  putting  out  this  informa¬ 
tion,”  she  said  during  the  floor  debate. 

Citing  examples  from  the  Terrorist 
Handbook,  which  is  offered  on  the  In¬ 
ternet,  of  booby  traps  and  explosives  in 
toilet  paper  rolls,  light  bulbs  and  baby 
food,  Feinstein  said  “these  bombs  are 
there  for  one  reason  and  one  reason 
only,  and  that  is  a  criminal  purpose 
.  .  .  None  of  this  is  for  use  in  any  con¬ 
structive  civilian  or  military  project.” 

Feinstein,  who  earlier  spoke  out 
against  such  activity  during  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  anti-terrorism  hearing,  said, 
“Enough  is  enough.  Common  sense 
should  tell  us  that  the  First  Amend¬ 


ment  does  not  give  someone  the  right 
to  teach  others  how  to  kill  people,”  she 
said. 

“1  do  not  for  one  minute  believe  that 
anyone  writing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  some  200  years  ago 
wanted  to  see  the  First  Amendment 
used  to  directly  aid  one  in  how  to  learn 
to  injure  and  kill  others,”  Feinstein 
said. 

“The  right  to  free  speech  in  the  First 
Amendment  is  not  absolute,  and  there 
are  several  well-known  exemptions  to 
the  First  Amendment  which  limit  free 
speech,”  she  added,  citing  examples 
such  as  obscenity,  defamation  and 
commercial  speech. 

The  amendment,  she  pointed  out, 
“is  not  aimed  at  suppressing  contents, 
per  se,  or  fashioned  as  a  prior  restraint. 


Its  purpose  is  addressing  the  facilita¬ 
tion  of  unlawful  criminal  conduct .  .  . 

“In  today’s  day  and  age,  when  vio¬ 
lent  crimes,  bombings  and  terrorist  at¬ 
tacks  are  becoming  too  frequent  — 
2,900  bombings  a  year,  541  in  Califor¬ 
nia  alone  in  the  year  1993  —  and 
when  technology  allows  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  bomb-making  material  over 
computers  to  millions  of  people  across 
the  country  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  1 
believe  that  some  restrictions  on 
speech  are  appropriate,”  she  said. 

After  a  brief  floor  debate  over  word¬ 
ing,  the  amendment  was  approved.  It 
reads,  in  part:  “It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  teach  or  demonstrate 


the  making  of  explosive  materials,  or  to 
distribute  by  any  means  information 
pertaining  to,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
manufacture  of  explosive  materials,  if 
the  person  intends  or  knows,  that  such 
explosive  materials  or  information  will 
be  used  for,  or  in  furtherance  of,  an  ac¬ 
tivity  that  constitutes  a  federal  crimi¬ 
nal  offense  or  a  criminal  purpose  af¬ 
fecting  interstate  commerce.” 

There  is  currently  a  federal  statute 
similar  to  the  Feinstein  amendment 
that  makes  it  illegal  to  teach  or 
demonstrate  to  someone  else  how  to 
make  a  bomb  if  the  first  person  knows 
or  intends  the  device  will  be  used  un¬ 
lawfully.  In  addition,  at  least  18  states 
have  adopted  similar  laws,  she  said. 

Sen.  Joseph  Biden  (D-Del.)  com¬ 
mended  Feinstein  for  drafting  such  a 
careful  amendment. 

“1  remember  her  sitting  there  [at  a 
hearing  discussing  the  issue]  and  say¬ 
ing,  ‘You  mean  you  can  do  this?  1 
mean,  why  are  we  allowing  this?’  ” 
Biden  recalled. 

“All  of  us  who  were  supposedly 
hopefully  good  lawyers,  all  looked  and 
said,  ‘First  Amendment  problem.  Sen¬ 
ator.’  And  we  all  did  say  that,”  he  not¬ 
ed. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  conservative, 
liberal  and  moderate  alike  all  said, 
‘First  Amendment  problem.’  We  all 
kind  of  went  on  to  other  things,”  Biden 
said,  lauding  Feinstein  for  finding  a 
way  around  that  problem. 

Washington  attorney  Allan  Adler  of 
Cohn  &.  Marks,  said  that  Feinstein  “is 
to  be  commended  for  narrowing  the 
scope  of  the  amendment”  to  make  it 
constitutional. 

Adler  noted  that  the  press  commu¬ 
nity  and  others  concerned  with  free 
expression  issues  are  concerned  “that 
the  overall  focus  of  legislators  now 
seems  to  be  regulating  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds  of  content  in  a 


The  amendment  includes  a  penalty  of  up  to  two 
years  in  jail  and  a  $100,000  fine  for  those  who 
make  obscene  material  available  or  send 
electronically  such  data  to  minors. 
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Chronicle  brings  in 
American  Color  for 
color  ad  prepress 


new  medium  about  which  very  little  is 
known.” 

In  this  instance,  “the  proponent  of 
regulation  acted  responsibly  to  achieve 
a  narrow  objective  ....  1  think  Sen. 
Feinstein  was  diligent  in  trying  to  con¬ 
form  her  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  Adler  said,  pointing  out,  “We 
will  have  to  remain  vigilant.” 

Other  concerns  for  online  content 
regulation  include  a  bill  that  focuses 
on  people  who  disseminate  indecent 
material  over  the  Internet,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  telecommu¬ 
nications  bill  regarding  obscene  or  ha¬ 
rassing  information  online. 

The  telco  amendment,  sponsored  by 
Senators  J.  James  Exon  (D-Neb.)  and 
Daniel  Coats  (R-lnd.),  was  approved 
84-16. 

Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  had  of¬ 
fered  a  counter-amendment  calling  for 
a  Justice  Department  study  of  obscene 
material  online  and  what  barriers  exist, 
but  that  measure  was  defeated. 

The  amendment  includes  a  penalty 
of  up  to  two  years  in  jail  and  a 
$100,000  fine  for  those  who  make  ob¬ 
scene  material  available  or  send  elec¬ 
tronically  such  data  to  minors.  Com¬ 
munications  between  consenting 
adults  will  not  be  regulated. 

In  addition,  providers  such  as  Amer¬ 
ica  OnLine  and  CompuServe  will  have 
to  come  up  with  ways  to  prevent  mi¬ 
nors  from  accessing  indecent  online 
material,  and  to  avoid  prosecution  will 
have  to  show  they  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  do  so.  They  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  responsible  for  what  is  sent 
over  the  network. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
signed  a  five-year,  $27  million  contract 
with  American  Color  calling  for  the 
Sullivan  Communications  company  to 
manage  the  paper’s  color  prepress  ad¬ 
vertising  production. 

Under  the  agreement,  which  took  ef¬ 
fect  June  4,  the  paper’s  39  color  room 
staffers  become  employees  of  American 
Color,  which  will  buy  and  add  to  the 
Chronicle’s  existing  color  prepress 
equipment. 

American  Color  also  will  establish  a 
digital  link  between  its  Houston  pro¬ 
duction  plant  with  the  Chronicle’s  pre¬ 
press  facilities. 

Jack  Stanley,  senior  vice  president  of 
operations,  said  his  paper  expects  gains 
in  production  capacity,  productivity  and 
color  quality  from  American  Color’s  ex¬ 
pertise. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Stanley 
added  that  “significant  cost  savings” 


would  accrue  from  the  facilities  man¬ 
agement  contract. 

American  Color  said  the  Chronicle  is 
the  first  major  newspaper  client,  al¬ 
though  it  provides  color  services  to  sev¬ 
eral  large-circulation  weeklies  and 
many  magazines. 

Ray  Dittrich,  American  Color  sales 
and  marketing  senior  vice  president, 
said  the  the  Chronicle  will  enjoy  opera¬ 
tional  benefits  while  its  management 
retains  “complete  control  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  process.” 

Among  its  prepress  services,  Ameri¬ 
can  Color  supplies  desktop-to-high-end 
systems  integration  for  various  business¬ 
es,  provides  Photo  CD  imaging,  digital 
photography  services  and  digital  special 
effects  for  movies. 

The  parent  company’s  Sullivan 
Graphics  subsidiary  is  a  large  commer¬ 
cial  printer  familiar  to  newspapers  for  its 
flexo-printed  color  comics  sections. 


Chicago  Tribune  to  build 
remote  inserting  plant 


Newspapers 
fund  API 

minority  fellowships 

NINE  JOURNALISM  PROFESSORS 
are  participating  in  the  American  Press 
Institute  Minority  Journalism  Educators 
Fellowship  Program,  which  includes  a 
seminar  and  four-week  newspaper  in¬ 
ternship. 

The  program,  funded  by  newspaper 
companies  and  foundations,  opened 
June  4  with  a  week-long  seminar  on  the 
University  of  Georgia  campus.  The  in¬ 
ternships  began  after  that  meeting. 

Funding  organizations  include  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  Cox 
Newspapers,  Boston  Globe,  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  Capital  Cities/ ABC. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  is  not 
commenting  on  a  published  report  that 
it  intends  to  build  a  big  inserting  facility 
and  warehouse  outside  the  city. 

Crain’s  Chicago  Business  reported  a 
Chicago  real  estate  firm  is  looking  for  a 
suburban  site  to  build  a  facility  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  paper’s  inserting  opera¬ 
tions  at  its  main  Freedom  Center  pro¬ 
duction  facility,  located  near  down¬ 
town,  and  a  nearby  inserting  facility. 

IHT  opens  12th  print 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HERALD 
Tribune  began  printing  simultaneously 
in  a  dozen  cities  worldwide  following 
the  opening  of  it  Tulouse  print  site  on 
June  13. 

Of  the  eight  European  print  sites, 
Toulouse  will  be  the  paper’s  third  in 


While  the  newspaper  declines  to 
comment  officially,  a  Tribune  source 
confirmed  that  the  Freedom  Center 
plant  is  rapidly  nearing  its  inserting  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  no  room  to  expand  on  site. 
The  source  also  confirmed  it  has  hired 
the  Chicago  office  of  Cushman  & 
Wakefield  to  look  for  a  suburban  spot. 

If  built,  the  plant  would  likely  be 
about  400,000  square  feet,  with  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  be  expanded,  the  source  said. 

site 

France,  a  market  that  accounts  for  18% 
of  IHT  sales.  Copies  printed  at  the  new 
site  will  be  distributed  to  17  depart¬ 
ments  in  southwestern  France. 

Together,  the  Paris,  Marseilles  and 
Toulouse  print  sites  will  provide  early- 
morning  delivery  in  80%  of  the  country. 
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^THE  BEST-RUNNING  SHEET  F 


The  Am  Arbor  News 


SUPERIOR  RUNNABILITY 
ON  LETTERPRESS 


The  Ann  Arbor  News  enjoyed  excellent  runnability 
in  1994,  averaging  0.7  breaks  per  100  rolls. 
And  Avenor  had  the  best-running  sheet  in  their 
letterpress  plant,  with  just  0.4  breaks  per  100. 

The  best  runnability  since  tite  Newhouse-awned 
daily  started  keeping  records  12  years  ago. 


Avenor 


Avenor 


Today’s  Newsprint  for  Tomorrow’s  Newspaper 


The  Newsprint  a 
Letterpress  Pressroom  Needs 


Consistent  improvements  in  Avenor' s  newsprint 
are  helping  a  customer’s  pressroom  run  even  better 


ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN  —  Like  all  26  Newhouse 
newspapers.  The  Ann  Arbor  News  expects  a  lot  from 
newsprint  suppliers.  Those  expectations  are  made  very 
clear.  Then  each  supplier’s  performance  is  tracked 
carefully.  ★  The  numbers 
speak  well  for  Avenor’s 
runnability  at  Ann  Arbor: 
Our  breaks  per  100  rolls  have 
declined  steadily  from  0.9  in 
1992  to  the  best-ever  0.4  in 
1994.  ★  The  improvement  reflects  a  customer-supplier 
commitment  to  working  together.  Quality  Meetings,  held 
every  two  months  in  Arm  Arbor,  are  one  example: 
Avenor’s  multidisciplinary 
Customer  Team  sits  down 
with  newspaper  production 
people  to  review  performance 
and,  above  all,  pressroom 
needs.  Ann  Arbor  News 
Production  Manager,  Jeff 
Frank,  says:  “Everyone  gets  a 
chance  to  look  at  positives 
and  negatives  with  a  clear 
eye.”  ★  Newhouse  personnel 
also  visits  Avenor’s  mill  to 
give  ourpapermakers  an  aruiual 
report  card.  Specifications  are 


reviewed  and  copies  of  The  Ann  Arbor  News  are  handed 
out,  to  show  Avenor’s  papermakers  the  results  of  their 
efforts.  ★  These  visits  have  been  part  of  a  continuing 
dialogue  with  our  production  team  for  many  years  now. 
Above  all,  they  provide  an 
opportunity  for  our  paper- 
makers  to  hear  customer 
expectations  firsthand.  And 
breaks  per  roll  have  dropped 
by  50%  since  1993.  ★  During 
one  mill  visit  an  Avenor  papermaker  asked  the  big 
question:  “If  we  improve  our  performance,  will  we  get 
more  orders?  The  answer  was  clear:  “Sure,  but  you  have 
to  earn  it,  with  consistent  per¬ 
formance.  Our  pressroom 
needs  that  because  our  adver¬ 
tisers  demand  consistency.” 
★  And  orders  did  increase 
following  our  record  runnabili¬ 
ty  in  1994.  An  increase  earned 
by  Avenor  papermakers  who 
clearly  understood  customer 
needs.  Avenor  and  The  Ann 
Arbor  News. 

Today’s  Newsprint  for 
Tomorrow’s  Newspaper. 


A  $1.5  billion  investment  in  better  newsprint 
Avenor’s  198S-94  newsprint  mill  investment  program 
included  this  new  winder.  Our  investment  in  state-of-the  art 
equipment  gives  us  the  means  to  meet  the  needs  of 
demanding  customers  -  for  the  long  term. 


Helping  a  Leherpress  Newspaper 
Compete  in  an  Offset  Market 


Tailoring  our  newsprint 


When  #1  is  not  good  enough 

After  just  0.4  breaks  per  100  rolls  in  1994,  Avenor’s 
January  1 995  breaks  were  at  1 . 1 .  While  this  was  better  than 
the  2.0  average  for  the  pressroom,  Avenor  Mill  Manager 


The  Am  Arbor  News  is  printed  on  letteipress  technology.  And 
the  Michigan  daily  successftilly  competes  for  advertising 
dollars  against  papers  printed  in  advanced  ofi^t  pressrooms. 
★  Quality  results  on  letterfness  require  a  smooth,  well-ftHined 
sheet  that  offers  a  uniform  printing  surface.  To  that  end,  press 
trials  helped  Avenor  decide  on  the  best  possible  manufacturing 
formula.  IDeinked  pulp  from  our  recycling  mill  also  happens  to 
be  well-suited  to  making  a  snKX)th  sheet.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  helping  our  customer  meet  its  recycled  content  goals.  A  The 
printers  do  more  than  their  share.  Ann  Arbor  News 


Production  Manager  Jeff  Frank  tells  his 


people,  “You’re  doing  such  a 


good  job  that  you  may 


never  need  new  offset  ^ 


With  an  experienced  hand,  Avenor  General  Superintendent 
Robert  Chartrand  checks  if  a  roll  of  newsprint  has  the  right 
profile  for  customer  needs. 


Pre-press  matters,  too 

Steve  Luurtsema,  Assis¬ 
tant  Pre-Press  Supervisor 
at  The  Ann  Arbor  News, 
shows  Avenor  paper- 
maker  Denis  Delinelle 
how  ads  and  editorial  copy 
are  digitally  enhanced  to 
improve  color  reproduction.  Pressroom  trips  help  our  paper- 
makers  see  how  much  effort  goes  into  producing  a  quality 


newspaper. 


Av  E  NOR 


Today’s  Newsprint  for  Tomorrow’s  Newspaper 


► 


The  Arm  Arbor  News,  one  of  the  1 3  Newhouse  newspapers  Avenor  serves,  planted  the  seed  for  our  Customer  Team  approach.  Over 
five  years  ago  the  Michigan  daily  asked  Avenor  to  have  people  ftom  Manufacturing,  Technical  Services  and  Sales  on  hand  for 
monthly  Quality  Meetings.  That  gave  our  customer  the  benefit  of  expert  views  on  every  issue.  It  also  made  for  quick  answers  and 
quick  solutions.  ★  Since  then,  Avenor  has  made  multidisciplinary  CiLstomer  Teams  the  cornerstone  of  our  approach.  Each  Team  is 
self-directed,  with  the  authority  to  make  decisions  close  to  the  customer.  ★  Teams  ate  made  up  of  people  from  across  the  Company 
so  our  internal  communications  -  the  lifeblood  of  creative  solutions  -  flow  easily.  Business,  technical  and  service  objectives  are 
shared.  And  our  customers  get  the  full  benefit  of  our  expertise. 


Our  Customer  Team  in  Action 


Each  Avenor  Team  member  at  this  Quality 
Meeting  in  Ann  Arbor  has  a  specific  role. 


(1)  Customer  Advocate  Patrice  Cayouette  repre¬ 
sents  customer  concerns  at  the  mill,  and  is 
responsible  for  product  quality. 

(2)  Technical  Services  Representative  Kurt  Brandt 
is  the  liaison  between  the  customer’s  pressroom 
and  our  newsprint  mill. 

(3)  Customer  Advocate  Charles  Cloutier,  based 
at  the  mill,  is  in  charge  of  all  quality  testing. 
(4-5)  Customers  Pete  Kraeger  and  Bob  White 
review  performance  reports  with  our  full 
Customer  Team. 

(6)  Team  Leader  Robert  Tomes  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  entire  Team  focused  on 
customer  needs. 

(7)  Executive  Advisor  Norman  Gennarelli  pro¬ 
vides  an  executive-level  point  of  view. 

(8)  Papermakers  Denis  Delinelle  and  Bernard 
St-Amour  made  the  trip  to  see  Avenor’s 
newsprint  on  press,  and  to  hear  customer  con¬ 
cerns  firsthand. 


Avenor  Customer  Service 

East  ®  (800)  (sffi-ll'il 
Mid- West  ®  (800)  669-2029 
West  ®  (800)  366-5640 


Avenor  Newsprint  Sales  Offices 


For  mote  on  how  Avenor  is  making  Today’s 
Newsprint,  and  serving  Tomorrow’s 
Newsptqrer,  simply  call  us  for  a  finee 
copy  of  our  corporate  tabloid.  Like  ^ 
this  insert,  it  is  printed  on 
our 


USA 

New  York 
(914)  761-5454 
Chicago 
(312)  554-0661 
Raleigh 

(919)  783-7444 
Seattle 

(206)  224-7060 


CANADA 

Montreal 
(514)  846-4811 


Avenor 


OVERSEAS 

London 

44  71  245-9421 
Tokyo 

(813)  3234-7177 


Addendum  To 
Nexpo  ’95 
Exhibitor  List 

The  following  information  was  not  available  by  deadline 
for  E&P’s  May  27  Nexpo  planning  issue. 


■ 


Sonoco  Products’  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division  has  been  reassigned  to 
booth  1059. 

Western  Atlas  Inc.  will  be  showing 
material  handling  systems  in  booth 
1058,  staffed  by  Bruce  Bleikamp  and 
Bob  Rice,  sales  engineers,  and  Paula 
Holmes,  marketing  analyst. 

Large  variety  of  sortation  devices, 
conveyors,  palletizers,  software  controls 
and  systems  integration  capabilities  in¬ 
cludes:  new,  ruggedly  designed  Smart- 
One  zero-pressure  accumulation  con¬ 
veyor  with  Smart  Sensor,  for  depend¬ 
able,  smooth-working  zone  accumu¬ 
lation  without  buildup  of  line  pressure 
on  loads;  SIBR  sortation  systems  for 
positive  control  of  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  bundles  during  induction  and 
sorting;  Transort  automatic  slat-type 
sortation  conveyor  made  of  steel  tubes 
or  flat  aluminum  extrusions  is  capable 
of  more  than  200  sorts  per  minute  at 
500  fpm  conveyor  speed,  sorting  mixed 
product  types  to  one  side  only  or  to 
both  sides  simultaneously;  vonGal  pal¬ 
letizers  and  depalletizers,  including  au¬ 
tomatic  LoPal  floor-level  palletizer. 

Bidco  Manufacturing  Corp.  will  be 
exhibiting  its  FrontPage  108  MCS  im¬ 
agesetter  with  online  processor,  inter¬ 
nal  online  punch  register  system  and 
multi-resolution  capability  in  booth 
3353.  President  Harvey  Bidner  and 
manufacturing  vice  president  Tom 
Fazio  will  staff  the  booth. 

The  108-pica  unit  images  at  resolu¬ 
tions  between  723  and  2,000  dpi,  while 
the  84-pica  80  MCS  images  at  up  to 
3,000  dpi.  Both  models  offer 
50"/minute  throughput,  unimpaired  by 
use  of  the  internal  punch,  with  full 


process  color  capability.  Repeatability 
is  O.OOT'  for  four  24"  color  separations 
using  Bidco  Micro-Sprocketing  film 
transport. 

Options  also  include  a  darkroom  in¬ 
terface,  facsimile  interface,  self-test 
system  and  RipSwitch  multiplexer. 

EDS  will  show  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  booth  3425,  staffed  by  Gerard 
Lelievre,  Media  Div.  publishing 
processes  vice  president,  Sean  J. 
Dolan,  Publishing  Div.  vice  president, 
Linda  E.  Penrod,  Publishing  Div.  mar¬ 
keting  director,  Paul  Orme  and  Dottie 
Butler,  EDS  management  consulting. 

Management  consulting  services  rely 
on  industry  experts  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  on  EDS  technical  and 
implementation  capabilities. 

News  Edge  captures  dozens  of  wire 
services  and  enables  reporters  to  create 
personal  search  profiles  and  program 
automatic  alerts.  Advertising  Sales  In¬ 
formation  System  gives  ad  sales  staff 
immediate  remote  access  to  account 
information,  dblntellect  Technologies 
provides  comprehensive  database  mar¬ 
keting  capabilities  that  enable  news¬ 
papers  to  effectively  market  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  more  accurately  target  potential 
customers  and  gain  new  market  in¬ 
sights.  Its  tool  kit  provides  valuable 
customer  analysis.  Media  Vault  speeds 
the  location  of  stock  footage  and  gives 
access  to  multiple  digital  archives  con¬ 
taining  thousands  of  hours  of  digitized 
images  and  film  clips. 

EDS  also  can  establish  and  support 
a  presence  on  the  Internet  and  show 
how  to  leverage  the  technology  to  gen¬ 
erate  revenues  from  new  products,  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  services  to  advertisers. 

Systems  integration  services  help 


newspapers  rethink  product  marketing 
and  distribution  and  increase  advertis¬ 
ing  and  operating  efficiencies^  A  new 
systems  strategy  was  jointly  developed 
with  Ottaway  Newspapers  to  help  the 
group  more  effectively  service  its  21 
markets,  increase  revenue  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  streamline  operations. 

Binuscan  Inc.  will  show  color  imag¬ 
ing  software  in  booth  2782,  staffed  by 
U.S.  regional  director  Lisa  Morris  and 
technical  services  vice  president 
Roland  Cladoux.  The  company  will  in¬ 
troduce  binuscan  II  Professional  and 
binuscan  JobManager,  a  Quark  XTen- 
sion  that  eliminates  rescanning  and  re¬ 
sizing  for  final  output. 

Binuscan  software  uses  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  to  automate  the  correction 
and  separation  of  photographic  im¬ 
ages,  maximizes  the  capabilities  of  all 
RGB  flatbed,  slide  and  drum  scanners, 
as  well  as  digital  cameras,  and  produces 
Photo  CD  images  on  the  fly.  It  works 
in  batch  mode,  offers  standard  and 
custom  options  and  provides  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  PC  screen  previews. 

IBM  will  demonstrate  various  solu¬ 
tions  to  aid  the  publishing  and  printing 
industries’  transition  to  digital  tech¬ 
nologies.  In  booth  2921  Peter  O’Sulli¬ 
van,  client  executive,  publishing,  will 
show  the  IBM  Source  audiotex  system 
for  application  development  and  data¬ 
base  integration,  IBM  Digital  Library 
Multimedia  Search  technology  for  text 
and  images.  Digital  Library  copyright 
management  and  infoMarket  Search 
information  retrieval  solution,  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  which  is  an  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  enabling  users  to  search  multiple, 
heterogeneous  databases. 
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Farming  Out 
Distribution 

The  costs  and  headaches  of  fleet  operation  have  caused  several 
newspapers  to  hire  Ryder  to  revamp  and  direct  their  systems 


by  Tony  Case 

RYDER’S  JACK  MASSEY  says  con¬ 
vincing  newspapers  they  should 
change  is  like  “pushing  a  dinosaur  by 
the  tail”  —  and  getting  them  to  actual¬ 
ly  commit  to  change  is  even  tougher. 

But  the  Miami-based  transportation 
behemoth  has  sold  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  biggest  dailies  —  among  them,  the 
Miami  Herald,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Newsday  —  on  letting  it  revamp  and, 
in  some  cases,  direct  their  distribution 
systems. 

While  newspapers  have  historically 
owned  and  maintained  their  own 
fleets,  precarious  business  conditions 
and  an  increased  emphasis  on  stream¬ 
lining  have  caused  more  and  more 
publishers  to  look  into  “outsourcing,” 
or  contracting  with  outside  sources  for 
specialized  services. 

Ryder  isn’t  the  only  trucking  con¬ 
cern  to  get  involved  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Penske  Truck  Leasing  has 
deals  with  such  major  papers  as  the 
San  Diego  Union'Tribune  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel.  Other  pub¬ 
lishers  turn  to  local  businesses  for  their 
distribution  needs. 

But  Ryder  is  the  old  hand  at  this, 
having  had  the  Miami  Herald’s  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  1950s.  Today,  it  has 
agreements  with  some  25  newspapers 
nationwide  —  as  well  as  Smurfit 
Newsprint  Corp.,  a  maker  of  recycled 
newsprint  —  and  has  over  1,100  trucks 
carrying  papers  every  day. 

The  company  offers  several  arrange¬ 
ments  to  newspaper  customers  —  from 
“dedicated  logistics,”  which  takes  over 
the  planning  and  management  of  an 
entire  distribution  system,  to  “commer¬ 
cial  renter,”  which  simply  provides  ad¬ 
ditional  vehicles  as  a  paper  needs 
them. 

Ryder  and  circulation  managers  who 
were  contacted  couldn’t,  or  wouldn’t, 
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Ryder  has  been  in  business  with  the 
Miami  Herald  since  the  1950s. 


divulge  how  much  money  these  news¬ 
papers  had  saved  by  contracting  for 
distribution.  But  Massey,  national 
newspaper  sales  executive,  says:  “You 
know  newspapers.  Are  they  going  to  do 
something  where  they  don’t  save 
money?” 

Massey  contends  that  the  benefits  of 
handing  over  distribution  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  “intangible.”  In  doing  so,  news¬ 
papers  no  longer  have  to  deal  with 
workers’  compensation  liability,  can  let 
someone  else  worry  about  training  and 
ever-changing  technology,  and  pass 
staying  abreast  of  government  regula¬ 
tions  to  some  other  guy. 

Getting  into  newspapers  clearly  has 
been  beneficial  for  Ryder. 

According  to  its  1993  shareholders’ 
report,  the  Dedicated  Logistics  division 
—  of  which  newspaper  relationships 
are  a  part  —  accounted  for  14%,  or 
over  $565  million,  of  the  company’s  to¬ 
tal  $4.2  billion  revenue.  Ryder  said  it 
expects  that  figure  to  increase  by  20% 
to  30%  annually. 


Philip  R.  Kennedy  Jr.,  who  joined 
Ryder  as  national  sales  executive  after 
25  years  in  circulation  posts  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  Orange  County  Register  and 
other  papers,  sees  outsourcing  not  as  a 
trend,  but  as  a  reality  these  days. 

“The  costs  and  headaches  of  fleet 
operation  have  become  overwhelm¬ 
ing,”  he  explained.  “Increasingly,  news¬ 
papers  are  looking  at  outsourcing  as  a 
necessity,  not  just  an  option.” 

Massey  related  that  he’d  never  come 
in  contact  with  a  newspaper  that  didn’t 
have  more  resources  than  it  needed. 
He  noted  that  most  papers,  since  they 
have  larger  Sunday  than  daily  circula¬ 
tions,  possess  weekend  delivery  forces 
that  are  30%  to  40%  greater  than  they 
need  the  rest  of  the  week. 

“It’s  a  mindset  they’ve  become  very 
comfortable  with,”  Massey  said.  “It’s  a 
security  blanket.” 

Some  managers  tell  Massey:  “Our 
paper  uses  50  trucks  —  just  lease  us  50 
trucks.”  But  Ryder’s  approach  isn’t  “a 
truck  for  a  buck,”  according  to  the  sales 
executive. 

“If  you  want  a  truck  for  a  cost.  1 
don’t  want  to  play,”  Massey  said.  “If  you 
want  a  transportation  consultant  to 
come  in  and  help  you  reengineer  the 
way  you  do  your  business,  then  we’re 
very  much  a  player.” 

The  company  considers  all  sorts  of 
mechanical,  logistical  and  human  fac¬ 
tors  in  setting  up  a  newspaper’s  distri¬ 
bution  system  —  how  many  trucks  are 
used,  the  hours  they  leave  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  a  plant,  their  capacity,  their 
payload,  where  they  went,  how  they 
got  there,  how  many  miles  they  trav¬ 
eled,  how  many  people  were  involved. 

For  the  Herald,  Ryder  provides 
trucks,  maintenance,  drivers  and  su¬ 
pervision.  The  paper  directs  the  distri¬ 
bution  operation. 

Ryder  takes  care  of  getting  the  daily 
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CUSTOMER  SERVICE. 
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The  Aiiduircxr  Solution 


editions  of  the  Herald  from  a  printing 
facility  in  Miami  to  about  30  distribu¬ 
tion  points  from  Key  West  to  Orlando, 
delivering  600,000  papers  each  day  — 
over  200  million  papers  yearly.  The 
company  also  drops  off  bundles  at  four 
Florida  airports  so  the  paper  can  meet 
its  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
commitments. 

Herald  transportation  manager  Jus- 
to  Farjardo  says  of  Ryder:  “We  work  as 
a  team.  It’s  a  good  relationship,  based 
on  good  communication.  That  doesn’t 
mean,  like  in  any  family,  there  aren’t 
disagreements.  But  we’re  always  able  to 
communicate.” 

The  newspaper  has  conducted  peri¬ 
odic  studies  to  cost  out  what  it  would 
have  to  pay  for  its  own  fleet,  Farjardo 
revealed,  but  it  always  finds  that  it’s 
better  to  lease. 

“In  essence,  we’re  in  the  newspaper 
business,  not  the  trucking  business,”  he 
said. 

“So  we’ve  taken  the  approach,  let’s 
get  professionals  involved  in  the  truck¬ 
ing  aspect  of  it,  and  let’s  handle  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers.” 


is  like  a  vegetable  —  you’ve  got  to  get 
it  to  market  on  time.  Old  news  is  no 
news.  You’re  competing  with  CNN  and 
everybody  else  and  you’ve  got  to  get 
the  product  to  the  people.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  turned  to 
Ryder  for  leasing  and  maintaining  its 
full  fleet  since  the  late  1980s.  Before, 
the  paper  owned  and  maintained 
about  270  trucks,  tractor-trailers,  step- 
vans  and  minivans,  employed  a  full 
staff  of  mechanics  and  even  kept  its 
own  wrecker  for  towing  in  broken- 
down  vehicles. 

“We  really  had  talented  and  skilled 
people  who  maintained  [the  fleet],” 
said  circulation  director  Howard  Hay. 
“But  our  technological  and  equipment 
needs  changed,  and  we  weren’t  out  in 
the  [transportation]  market  every  day. 
What’s  the  best  engine?  Who  has  the 
best  mileage?  We  realized  Ryder  was  in 
the  business  every  day  and  that  they 
probably  had  thousands  of  situations 
develop  every  week,  whereas  we  had 
one  a  month.” 

The  paper  went  with  Ryder  because 
it  believed  the  company  could  reduce 


“In  essence,  we’re  in  the  newspaper  business,  not 
the  trucking  business,”  he  said*  “So  we’ve  taken 
the  approach,  let’s  get  professionals  involved  in  the 
trucking  aspect  of  it,  and  let’s  handle  publishing 
newspapers.” 


Farjardo  related  that  Ryder  imple¬ 
mented  a  more  efficient  way  of  deliver¬ 
ing  bulk  bundles  of  the  Herald. 

Before,  bundles  were  loaded  on  the 
floor  of  a  truck,  then  unloaded  and 
restacked  at  distribution  centers.  Ry¬ 
der  devised  a  faster  and  easier  system 
whereby  bundles  are  put  on  a  cart, 
then  rolled  on  and  off  a  vehicle. 

As  a  result,  loading  time  was  re¬ 
duced  from  five  hours  to  two  hours  and 
the  paper  saved  $300,000  in  labor  costs 
alone. 

It’s  just  plain  good  business,  of 
course,  for  a  newspaper  to  invite  other 
parties  to  bid  for  its  services.  Farjardo 
reports,  however,  that  no  other  compa¬ 
ny  has  offered  a  deal  that  could  beat 
Ryder’s. 

“They  can’t  provide  the  service  be¬ 
cause  they’re  not  geared  to  provide  the 
same  service,  especially  in  outer  lying 
areas,”  the  manager  said.  “A  newspaper 


its  fleet  size  and  downtime,  and  save 
money.  Hay  related. 

“The  newspaper  is  our  specialty  — 
we’re  not  in  the  trucking  business,”  he 
said.  “They’ve  been  a  terrific  company 
to  deal  with,  very  professional.  They’ve 
improved  the  kind  of  equipment  we 
use,  given  us  trucks  that  require  less 
maintenance  at  a  reduced  cost. 
They’ve  also  been  responsive  when 
we’ve  wanted  changes  and  made  sug¬ 
gestions.” 

Hay  recounted  that  when  the  Tri¬ 
bune  went  shopping  for  a  lease  deal  a 
few  years  ago,  it  got  bids  from  two  local 
companies  —  but,  again,  neither  could 
compete  with  Ryder. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  leas¬ 
ing  is  that  it  releases  a  large  amount  of 
capital  that  otherwise  would  be  sitting 
in  trucks.  Hay  said.  Instead  of  having  a 
$100,000  vehicle  sitting  on  a  lot,  de¬ 
preciating  in  value,  the  newspaper  sim¬ 


ply  has  a  monthly  payment. 

Chris  Tucher,  circulation  director 
for  Lesher  Communications  Inc.,  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek,  Calif.,  kept  its  staff,  but 
contracts  with  Ryder  for  trucks  and 
maintenance. 

Tucher  said  that  previously  the  pa¬ 
per  had  an  aged  fleet  and  had  to  deal 
with  California’s  strict  fuel  emission 
standards,  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
fleet  up  to  snuff,  stocking  and  replac¬ 
ing  parts,  and  so  on. 

Those  days  are  gone. 

“It  was  a  costly  issue  that  was  re¬ 
moved  from  our  core  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  delivering  newspapers,” 
Tucher  related. 

“We  think  we  are  able  to  cut  expens¬ 
es  simply  through  the  savings  in  main¬ 
tenance  —  and  improving  fuel  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  full  fleet  and  forgoing 
capital  expenditures  of  having  to  re¬ 
place  it  were  icing  on  the  cake.” 

Former  K-R  exec 
endows  chair 
at  U.  of  Missouri 

FORMER  KNIGHT-RIDDER  newspa¬ 
per  CEO  Lee  Hills  and  his  wife,  Tina, 
have  announced  a  $1.1  million  gift  to 
endow  a  journalism  chair  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri. 

The  Lee  Hills  Chair  in  Free-Press 
Studies,  the  first  at  Missouri  to  be  fund¬ 
ed  by  a  single  gift  ftom  private  individu¬ 
als,  will  have  a  total  endowment  of  $2.2 
million  due  to  matching  state  funds. 

Hills,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  who  at¬ 
tended  Missouri  from  1927  to  1929, 
made  the  announcement  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  building  named  in  his  honor 
on  the  campus. 

Gay  columnist 
writes  book 

DEB  PRICE,  THE  first  person  ever  to 
write  a  regular  column  from  a  gay  per¬ 
spective  for  a  U.S.  daily,  has  co-written 
a  book  with  her  partner,  journalist 
Joyce  Murdoch. 

And  Say  Hi  to  Joyce,  published  in 
June  by  Doubleday,  explores  how  the 
groundbreaking  Detroit  hJeius  feature 
affected  Price  and  Murdoch,  as  well  as 
the  column’s  readers. 

The  authors  dedicated  the  book  “to 
all  the  gay  readers  who’ve  put  25^  in  a 
newspaper  box  and  found  nothing  re¬ 
flecting  their  own  lives  inside.” 
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“Including  our  initial  contacts,  ^  ( 
/  would  have  to  search  my 
memory  long  and  hard  to  find  any 
company  that  has  been  as  easy  I 
to  work  with  and  provided  the 
customer  service  that  we  have  | 
received  from  CoverSTORY.  When  our 


courier  failed  to  deliver  materials  on 
schedule,  the  CoverSTORY  staff  went 
beyond  that  extra  mile  we  talk  about  to 
make  sure  our  deadline  was  met. 
Everyone  will  tell  you  how  much  they 
want  your  business.  CoverSTORY  has 
proven  it  with  every  issue.” 


Les  HOI,  Publisher 

The  Daily  Independent,  Ridgecrest,  California 


CoverSTORY  is  carried  by  more  newspapers  than  any  other  eiim’tcmnimip^ckage 
in  the  industry.  We  offer  the  look,  the  content,  the  fresh  original  reporting  and,  4 
as  Les  Hill  points  out,  the  service  to  do  the  job  in  your  market.  For  more  ,  M 
information,  send  to:  CoverSTORY 

3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Suite  115,  Des  Plaines,  lUinois  60018. 
Fax:  (708)  299-9509.  Or  caU:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1  (800)  21ST0RY. 
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The  Best  Performer  in  the  Entertainment  Business 

Prodigy  To 

Appeal  State 
Court  Decision 

Ruling  said  the  online  services  company  acted  substantially 
as  publisher  when  it  allowed  an  accusatory  message 
to  appear  on  its  electronic  bulletin  board 


by  William  Webb 

PRODIGY  WILL  APPEAL  a  state 
court  decision  holding  the  company  li¬ 
able  for  the  content  of  its  subscribers’ 
electronic  messages. 

New  York  Supreme  Court  Judge  Stu¬ 
art  L.  Ain,  in  Mineola,  ruled  that 
Prodigy  acted  substantially  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  allowing  a  bulletin  board  mes¬ 
sage  that  accused  the  investment 
banking  firm  Stratton  Oakmont  Inc.  of 
criminal  conduct. 

The  decision  clears  the  way  for  a 
$200  million  libel  suit  filed  by  Stratton 
Oakmont  against  Prodigy. 

However,  according  to  Brian  Ek,  di¬ 


rector  of  communication  at  Prodigy, 
the  lawsuit  is  “incidental”  to  the  more 
fundamental  issue  of  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  legally  for  material  posted  on  com¬ 
puter  bulletin  boards. 

Prodigy,  seeking  guidelines  under 
which  the  company  can  operate  with¬ 
out  threat  of  lawsuit,  is  looking  for  a 
higher-level  decision  than  the  state 
court  to  act  as  a  precedent,  Ek  said. 

Ain  agreed  with  the  operating  prin¬ 
ciple  of  most  online  bulletin  board  and 
chat  groups,  which  exercise  little  or  no 
control  over  the  content  of  subscribers’ 
messages. 


“Computer  bulletin  boards  should 
generally  be  regarded  in  the  same  con¬ 
text  as  bookstores,  libraries  and  net¬ 
work  affiliates,”  he  wrote.  That  is,  they 
generally  cannot  be  held  liable  for 
what  they  disseminate. 

But  the  judge  differentiated  Prodigy 
from  services  such  as  CompuServe, 
which  won  a  precedent-setting  1991 
decision  that  limited  the  right  to  sue 
for  online  defamation. 

He  said  Prodigy’s  decision  to  bar 
messages  that  contain  obscenity,  slurs 
and  personal  attacks  constituted  edito¬ 
rial  control.  Prodigy’s  software  auto¬ 
matically  returns  messages  that  con¬ 
tain  obscenities,  and  an  alert  button 


lets  users  call  a  system  operator  to  look 
over  other  messages  that  might  be  of¬ 
fensive. 

“Prodigy’s  conscious  choice,  to  gain 
the  benefits  of  editorial  control,  has 
opened  it  up  to  a  greater  liability  than 
CompuServe  and  other  computer  net¬ 
works  that  make  no  such  choice,” 
wrote  Ain. 

Is  any  form  of  editorial  control  too 
much? 

“We  believe  very  strongly  that  we 
were  penalized  for  acting  responsibly,” 
said  Ek.  “Newspapers  are  facing  the 
same  thing  if  they  offer  bulletin  boards 


or  chat,  which  most  of  them  do.” 

Other  online  services  screen  for  ob¬ 
scenities  but  have  not  publicized  their 
policy  as  much  as  Prodigy  has. 

Ain  cited  Prodigy’s  1990  marketing 
copy:  “We  make  no  apology  for  pursu¬ 
ing  a  value  system  that  reflects  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  millions  of  American  fami¬ 
lies  we  aspire  to  serve.  Certainly  no  re¬ 
sponsible  newspaper  does  less.” 

In  fact.  Prodigy  does  less,  according 
to  Ek,  because  the  service  takes  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  factual  content  and 
never  claimed  such  responsibility. 

Prodigy  now  says  it  has  abandoned 
those  early  claims  that  compared  it  to 
a  newspaper. 

Despite  the  judge’s  argument  to  the 
contrary,  the  decision  potentially  im¬ 
pacts  every  online  service,  including 
Prodigy’s  competitors,  CompuServe 
and  America  Online. 

“They  are  alarmed  by  it,  they  are  in 
full  support  of  our  appeal,  and  you  will 
see  them  issue  a  press  release  very  soon 
to  that  effect,”  Ek  said. 

Speaking  for  a  newspaper  industry 
with  dozens  of  online  bulletin  boards, 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  (NAA)  recently  issued  a  warning  to 
its  members. 

A  “Cyberspace  Liability  Memo” 
from  legal  affairs  representative  Rene 
P.  Milam  stated:  “The  court’s  decision 
is  troublesome  since  it  indicates  a  basic 
misunderstanding  of  how  online  ser¬ 
vice  providers  operate  their  bulletin 
boards.  Most,  if  not  all  service 
providers,  use  tools  (such  as  board 
leaders  or  forum  hosts,  content  guide¬ 
lines,  etc.)  similar  to  those  used  by 
Prodigy  to  delete  offensive  material 


“Prodigy’s  conscious  choice,  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
editorial  control,  has  opened  it  up  to  a  greater 
liability  than  CompuServe  and  other  computer 
networks  that  make  no  such  choice,”  wrote  Ain. 
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Sheridan  Systems 


Sheridan  Systems" 


To  serve  your  packaging 
and  distribution  needs 
completely,  Sheridan 
Systems™,  the  dominant 
U.S.  manufacturer  of 
newspaper  inserter  and 
material  handling 
systems,  has  made  an 
acquisition  of  IDAB 
products  and  created  a 
strategic  partnership 
with  WAMAC. 

The  strengths  of  each 
company  combine  to 
provide  the  industry’s 
only  seamless, 
comprehensive 
newspaper  packaging 
and  distribution  system. 
This  means  faster 
installations,  easier 
training  and  less  down 
time  than  competitive 
offerings.  Each 
component  of  the 
integrated  system  will 
work  together  by  design, 
not  chance. 

This  new  total  integration 
alliance  will  work  in 
unison  to  solve 
newspaper  challenges 
worldwide. 


uayiuii,  uiiiu  in 

Tel:  513/278-2651 
FAX:  513/274-5719 


Tel:  (44)  753  533366 
FAX:  (44)  753  811274 


“Growing... Global” 


A  Division  of  AM  International 


Sheridan  Systems'^ 
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from  their  bulletin  boards.” 

Milam  characterized  her  memo  as 
an  alert  rather  than  an  NAA  official 
position. 

NAA  has  taken  no  formal  position 
on  the  case,  she  said,  since  this  is  a 
state  trial  court  decision,  but  has  spo¬ 
ken  with  representatives  from  Prodigy 
and  will  follow  the  appeal. 

“The  ruling,  if  it  stands,  puts  the  on¬ 
line  operators  —  I  think  all  of  us  — 
between  a  rock  and  hard  place,”  Ek 
said. 

Checking  every  bulletin  board  note 
for  content  is  impossible  because  of 
the  sheer  volume  of  messages.  Prodigy 
claims. 

“That  is  the  functional  equivalent  of 
taking  a  live  hand  grenade,  sticking  it 
in  my  pocket,  and  saying,  ‘By  the  way, 
hold  onto  it,  you  better  not  let  go,’  ”  Ek 
said,  “because  all  it  takes  is  once,  and 
with  60,000  new  bulletin  board  notes 
coming  in  every  day,  something’s  going 
to  happen.  It’s  not  even  a  question.” 

This  scheme,  unworkable  to  begin 
with,  would  cost  so  much  money  that 
subscribers  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  Ek  said. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  dismiss 
all  board  managers,  to  remove  all  con¬ 
trols,  and  to  make  bulletin  board  ser¬ 
vices  like  Internet  newsgroups  that  are 
uncontrolled  and  uncensored.  But 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  minimal  con¬ 
trols  that  provide  for  civil  discourse,  Ek 
said. 

Ironically,  the  Exon  Amendment  to 
the  telecom  bill  currently  being  debat¬ 
ed  in  Congress,  which  has  been  widely 
derided  by  civil  rights  groups  as  an  un¬ 
constitutional  infringement  of  free 
speech,  actually  limits  the  liability  of 
online  companies,  Ek  said. 

Also  ironic  is  that  Prodigy  users 
howled  at  early  attempts  to  screen  for 
obscenities  as  being  acts  of  censorship. 

Ek  admitted  there  were  complaints. 
Prodigy  at  first  used  human  judgment, 
messages  were  read  and  screened  by 
humans,  and  there  were  “inconsisten¬ 
cies,”  Ek  said. 

What’s  more,  getting  a  message  on¬ 
line  took  21  hours,  which  led  to  more 
complaints  than  did  the  censorship  is¬ 
sue. 

The  current  system  uses  a  “dumb 
machine”  to  search  for  naughty  words. 
Having  an  automated  system  and  clear¬ 
ly  defined  ground  rules  has  eliminated 
the  complaints,  Ek  said. 

No  complaints? 

“Not  one,”  Ek  said,  and  then  amend¬ 


ed:  “No  actually,  there  was,  because  we 
initially  did  not  have  the  ability  to  se¬ 
lectively  change  the  words  that  were  in 
the  scanner  based  on  the  board,  and 
we  had  one  lady  who  was  very  upset  in 
the  ‘pets’  board  because  we  would  not 
let  her  use  the  word  ‘bitch.’” 

“It’s  a  thorny  issue,”  Ek  said.  “There 
are  no  easy  answers.” 

Dow  Jones  leases 
Times  Square  ‘zipper’ 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  has  leased  the 
famed  electronic  headline  sign  in  Man¬ 
hattan’s  Times  Square. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  parent  said  it 
will  provide  a  mix  of  general,  business 
and  sports  news  on  the  sign  24  hours  a 
day  beginning  this  summer. 

Known  as  the  “zipper,”  the  sign  wraps 
around  the  22-story  office  tower  at  One 
Times  Square,  owned  by  investment 
bank  Lehman  Brothers. 

Since  1928,  the  strip  has  flashed  news 
headlines  at  the  so-called  “crossroads  of 
the  world.” 

Tribune  Co. 
buys  education 
publisher 

TRIBUNE  CO.  HAS  acquired  James¬ 
town  Publishers  Inc.,  a  publisher  and 
distributor  of  supplementary  education 
materials  for  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade  market. 

Purchase  terms  for  the  privately-held 
company  were  not  disclosed. 

Tribune  said  Jamestown’s  product 
lines  would  be  consolidated  into  opera¬ 
tions  at  Contemporary  Books  and  the 
Wright  Group,  two  providers  of  educa¬ 
tional  products  and  services  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  New  Media/Education  division. 

Philly  paper  regrets 
accepting  grant 

TOP  EXECUTIVES  OF  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  say  that  they  regret  ac¬ 
cepting  an  indirect  grant  of  about 
$35,000  from  the  Foundation  for  New 
Era  Philanthropy  to  help  publish  a  spe¬ 
cial  report,  and  that  they  will  pay  it 
back. 

“If  there  is  a  Philadelphia  communi¬ 
ty  fund  to  help  the  losers  in  this,  1 
would  be  delighted  to  give  the  money  to 


that,”  editor  Maxwell  E.P.  King  said. 

Hundreds  of  nonprofit  organizations 
and  individual  philanthropists  may  lose 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  collapse  of 
Radnor-based  New  Era,  which  lured  in¬ 
vestors  with  the  promise  their  money 
would  be  doubled  in  six  months. 

State  and  federal  criminal  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  launched  against  New 
Era  chief  executive  John  G.  Bennett  Jr., 
who  has  denied  wrongdoing. 

Inquirer  publisher  Robert  J.  Hall  said 
the  collapse  raised  the  uncomfortable 
question  of  whether  the  paper  had  ben¬ 
efited  from  “ill-gotten  money.” 

The  paper’s  money  was  used  to  help 
fund  “The  Peirce  Report:  Reinventing 
the  Region,”  developed  by  the  editorial 
board  and  written  by  columnist  Neal  R. 
Peirce.  The  project  was  published  in  a 
12-page  section  on  March  26. 

King  said  the  Inquirer  received  the 
money  indirectly  through  the  Center 
for  Greater  Philadelphia,  sponsor  of  the 
report.  Center  director  Ted  Hershberg 
said  he  received  $50,000  from  New  Era 
and  estimates  that  $35,000  went  to  the 
paper  for  newsprint  and  production 
costs. 

The  Inquirer  also  received  part  of  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts  of  Philadelphia.  King  said  the  pa¬ 
per  also  will  return  that. 

The  grants  marked  the  first  time  the 
paper’s  editorial  board  had  sought  out¬ 
side  money  for  a  project.  “And,”  King 
said,  “it’s  the  last.  Absolutely.”  —  AP 

Environmental  grant 

THE  JOHN  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  has  awarded  $50,000  to  the 
Society  of  Environmental  Journalists, 
an  1,100-member  organization  based  in 
Philadelphia,  to  underwrite  confer¬ 
ences,  publications  and  online  services. 

Knight  fellows 

TWELVE  US.  JOURNALISTS  and  six 
from  other  countries  have  been  award¬ 
ed  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  for  the  coming  academ¬ 
ic  year. 

During  their  stay,  the  fellows  will  pur¬ 
sue  independent  courses  of  study  and 
participate  in  seminars.  This  marks  the 
30th  year  Stamford  has  offered  fellow¬ 
ships  for  professional  journalists. 

Financial  support  for  the  program 
comes  primarily  from  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation. 
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CHANGE. 

latest  ivoVd  in 
Publishing. 


Every  day  you  face  faster  turnarounds,  new  media,  ever- 
changing  technology  and  more  color.  And  either  you  move 
with  the  flow  or  you’re  yesterday’s  news.  That’s  why  so 
many  publishing  professionals  depend  on  Linotype-Hell  to 
help  them  meet  the  future  head-on.  Our  products  provide 
solutions  for  the  full  range  of  publishing  needs  —  from 
scanning  to  page  make-up  to  database  management  to 
final  output.  We  also  make  it  easy  for  you  to  achieve 
consistent  color  reproduction  every  step  of  the  way.  Just 
as  important,  we  enable  you  to  define  text  and  image 
formats,  so  your  materials  can  be  re-purposed  for  use 
on  the  Internet  or  other  on-demand  applications.  And 
Linotype-Hell’s  publishing  systems  are  backed  by  nation¬ 
wide  support.  So,  take  a  read  of  the  changing  publishing 
landscape  and  react  with  confidence  —  find  out  about 
Linotype-Hell’s  solutions  for  publishing.  Call  us  at 
1-800-842-9721,  X200.  ' 


PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS 


Production 
managers 
on  the  move 

Norris  returns  to  Newsday;  promotions  at  the  Courant 


When  he  left  Newsday  in  1992, 
Jam*!  H.  Norris  was  operations 
vice  president.  Af¬ 
ter  three  years  as 
president  of  print¬ 
ing  press  supplier 
TKS  (US. A.)  Inc., 

Norris  will  return 
in  fall  as  Newsday 
senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations. 

Before  joining 
TKS,  Norris  spent 
seven  years  at 
Newsday  as  direc¬ 
tor  and  then  vice 
president  of  operations.  He  became 
production  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News  in  1981,  after  serving  as  assistant 
production  manager  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  He  arlier  worked  in  production 
at  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Responsible  for  all  production,  Nor¬ 
ris  will  replace  Chuck  Bluvins,  the 
Blevins  Harding  Group  partner  who 
has  handled  the  same  duties  on  an  in¬ 
terim  basis. 

Ric  Soulun,  Denver  Post  creative  ser¬ 
vices  manager  since  joining  the  paper 
in  1989,  was  promoted  to  production 
manager  of  prepress  operations.  Re¬ 
porting  to  Soulen  are  the  formerly  sep¬ 
arate  creative  services,  digital  services, 
ad  services,  composing  and  engraving 
divisions. 

Larry  Aral  was 

named  production 
manager  at  the 
Bakersfield  Cali' 
fornian,  where  he 
has  held  various 
positions  for  the 
past  10  years,  most 
recently  building 
and  fleet  services 
superintendent. 


Before  joining  the  paper,  Arnt  was  air¬ 
craft  maintenance  director  for 
Beechcraft  Manufacturing. 

Responsible  for  the  pressroom, 
packaging  and  distribution,  technical 
services,  fleet  and 
facility  services, 

Arnt  replaces  Da* 

Wayne  Gray, 
who  left  to  become 
production  direc¬ 
tor  for  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Vindicator. 

The  76,562-cir¬ 
culation  Kern 
County  daily  also 
named  Lon 
Cooper  as  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  manager  and  Tracey 
Davis  as  network/operations  manag¬ 
er,  reporting  to  Cooper. 

Cooper  is  in 
charge  of  all  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  ap¬ 
plications  and  the 
planning  and  im¬ 
plementation  of 
full  pagination. 
With  more  than  20 
years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  he 
most  recently  was 
Dallas  Morning 
News  imaging  de¬ 
partment  manager 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America’s  digital  advertis¬ 
ing  task  force.  Cooper  also  served  as  a 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  production  seminar  coordinator 
and  co-chair  of  last  year’s  NPPA  Elec¬ 
tronic  Photojournalism  Workshop. 

A  former  system  analyst,  Davis  su¬ 
pervises  a  staff  of  nine  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  support  and  security  of  the 
network  at  the  Californian’s  two  facili¬ 
ties. 


Norris 


Amt 


Cooper 


Poland 


At  the  Hartford 
Courant,  produc¬ 
tion  director  Malt 
Poland  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  opera¬ 
tions  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  information 
technology  direc¬ 
tor  Judy  Kallot 
has  taken  on  the 
additional  respon¬ 
sibility  of  publish¬ 
ing  services,  and 
facilities  and  engineering  director 
Paul  Roynolds  was  named  produc¬ 
tion  director. 

Responsible  for 
information  tech¬ 
nology,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  produc¬ 
tion,  Poland  joined 
the  Courant  in 
1987  as  employee 
relations  manager 
and  was  named 
production  direc¬ 
tor  in  1992.  He 

succeeds  Mark  _ 

Kurlick,  also  a 

former  production  director,  who  takes 
the  new  post  of  circulation  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  vice  president. 

Kallet,  who  joined  the  paper  in 
1992,  heads  the  information  technolo¬ 
gy  group,  which  in¬ 
corporates  the  new 
publishing  services 
department  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  merger  of 
the  prepress  and 
commercial  print¬ 
ing  operations. 

Reynolds,  with 
the  Courant  since 
1984,  oversees  the 
paper’s  pressroom, 
packaging  and  dis¬ 
tribution  and  re¬ 
mains  head  of  engineering. 


Kallet 


Reynolds 


Daniel  F.  PerslanI  was  appointed 
vice  president  for  technology  and  in¬ 


formation  services 
at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in 
Denver. 

The  executive’s 
17  years  in  news¬ 
paper  information 
systems  include  15 
at  the  defunct 
Pittsburgh  Press 
and  two  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette. 


Persiani 
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DATABASE 

SOLUTIONS 


Advertisers  are  more  demanding.  They  want 
targeting  and  efFicienq^.  Newsprint  prices  are 
soaring.  Circulation  numbers  are  harder  and  hard¬ 
er  to  maintain  and  grow. 

In  the  meantime,  you  are  trying  to  maintain  or 
increase  your  profits.  To  do  that  you  need  to: 

•  increase  your  share  of  advertising  dollars, 

•  grow  circulation, 

•  make  your  customers  happy,  and 
•  maintain  your  margins. 

You  already  have  information  at  your  newspaper 
that  can  help  you  do  all  this  more  effectively  and 
cost-efFiciently,  and  we  can  show  you  how. 

You  can  count  on  us  to  help  you  increase  your 
profits.  We  guarantee  it,  or  we’ll  give  you  your 
money  back. 

We  work  with  you  to  find  the  best  solutions  for 
your  newspaper.  Our  QuickStart  Program  is 
designed  to  help  you  “eam-as-you-go”  through  a 
series  of  profitable  marketing  tools  and  services: 


Marketing  Expertise  you  can  rely  on. 

(We  combine  more  than  20  years  in  the 
newspaper  industry  with  precision 
marketing  expertise.) 

COMPASS  Advertising  and  COMPASS 
Circulation.  The  industry’s  best  desktop 
marketing  analytical  workstations  tailored  to 
meeting  your  advertising  and  circulation  goals. 

'  PPIZM  Lifestyle  Segmentation: 

The  country’s  premier  lifestyle  segmentation 
system.  You  and  your  advertisers  can  profile  and 
target  specific  consumer  groups  in  your  market. 

» Database  Marketing  Toolbox:  Everything 
you  need  to  build,  maintain  and  effectively 
use  consumer  and  business  databases. 

*  Tested,  Profitable  Database  Marketing 
Applications 


Call  703/812-2887 

TODAY  for  more  information! 


NEWSPAPER  PRECISION  MARKETING  GROUP 


CLARITA 


THE  LEADER  IN  PRECISION  MARKETING 
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Thinking 
of  the  box 

by  Qerard  Lelievre 

UNTIL  RECENTLY,  THE  process  as¬ 
sociated  with  researching,  buying  and 
implementing  a  new  editorial  or  classi¬ 
fied  system  was  a  fairly  straightforward, 
if  unsettling,  matter. 

Typically,  you  went  to  trade  shows 
and  kicked  the  tires  of  the  few  systems 
touted  by  a  handful  of  vendors  you 
read  about  in  industry  newsletters.  In  a 
manner  similar  to  picking  a  spouse, 
you  or  a  committee  would  zero  in  on 
one  that  seemed  to  best  fit  your  needs 
of  the  moment.  You  further  negotiated 
a  contract  with  some  precise  function¬ 
ality  and  delivery  dates. 

By  the  way,  the  all-inclusive  cost  in¬ 
cluded  installation,  training,  documen¬ 
tation  and  a  90-day  warranty. 

In  1984,  at  an  average  cost  per  seat 
of  $25,000  (the  approximate  price  for 
that  year’s  Audi  5000),  it  had  better 
contain  everything,  even  enough  profit 
for  one  vendor’s  former  president  to 
run,  a  few  years  later,  for  the  U.S.  pres¬ 
idency. 

Once  you  signed  the  deal,  you  were, 
for  a  long  time,  the  proud  owner  of  a 
yet-to-be-developed  proprietary  sys¬ 
tem.  You  also  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
vendors  to  deliver  the  system  on  time 
and  free  of  bugs,  with  the  features  you 
absolutely  needed. 

Of  course,  the  system,  picked  by  the 
newsroom  team,  did  not  interface  with 
the  classified,  display  ad  or  business 
systems. 

But  who  cared?  After  all,  these  re¬ 
strictive  systems  were  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  perform  well  —  in  some  cas¬ 
es  very  particular,  limited  tasks  of  the 
entire  publishing  process.  And  capital 
was  not  a  problem.  Anything  that 
would  do  a  better  job  than  the  hot 
metal  line  caster  was  an  improvement. 

Today,  things  are  a  little  bit  differ- 

Lelievre  is  vice  president  of  publishing 
processes  in  the  Media  Division  at  EDS . 
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ent.  Traditional  vendors,  who  kept 
their  heads  in  the  sand,  or  rather  into 
proprietary  hardware  for  so  long, 
went  from  splendor  to  stupor,  oblivi¬ 
ous  that  small  start-up  companies 
were  eating  their  lunch,  and  later  on, 
their  dinner. 

What  happened?  The  advent  of 
PostScript  and  the  fact  that  microcom¬ 
puters  became  faster  and  cheaper  al¬ 
lowed  these  small  companies  to  virtu¬ 
ally  take  over  their  market  with  inex¬ 
pensive  shrink-wrapped,  desktop 
solutions. 

In  this  new  environment,  industry 
buzzwords  abound:  open,  scalable  (not 
in  the  dictionary),  modular,  client- 


server,  API,  OPI,  GUI  and  a  slew  of 
other  silly  acronyms. 

Now,  the  main  problem  is  not  what 
system  to  buy,  but  choosing  correctly 
from  the  complexity  and  multitude  of 
applications  and  utility  packages  need¬ 
ed  to  integrate  into  a  seamless  (anoth¬ 
er  popular  buzzword)  system. 

Another  problem  for  publishers  is  to 
have  the  right  resources  for  staff  people 
to  keep  up  with  new  developments, 
and  to  research,  evaluate,  contract,  im¬ 
plement,  train  and  support  users  on 
the  various  pieces  of  required  software 
needed  to  build  “do-it-yourself”  sys¬ 
tems. 

A  few  newspapers  had  some  quick 
initial  successes  and  immediate  pay¬ 
backs  on  a  limited  scale.  The  entire  ex¬ 


perience  can  be  harrowing,  however, 
and  the  results  less  than  satisfactory.  In 
the  long  run,  the  latter  plan  may  prove 
more  costly  than  a  professionally  engi¬ 
neered,  well-designed,  architecturally 
accurate  solution. 

The  recession  of  the  early  1990s,  its 
devastating  effect  on  linage  and  retail 
advertising,  put  pressure  on  head- 
counts.  Some  publishers  pared  costs 
from  resources  not  directly  necessary 
to  their  core  business. 

So  the  technology  landscape  today 
at  most  newspapers  is  not  real  pretty. 
Cumbersome,  antiquated  proprietary 
systems  are  difficult  and  expensive  to 
maintain.  Moreover,  another  layer 
consisting  mostly  of  a  jumble  of  tech¬ 
nology  that  entered  by  the  back  door 
without  any  economic  justification, 
(stand-alone  and  networked  PCs  and 
Macs),  is  incompatible  with  legacy 
business  systems. 

Displaying  a  willingness  to  go  be¬ 
yond  a  business-as-usual  attitude  and 
organizational  boundaries,  a  handful  of 
publishers  finally  realized  they  were 


not  getting  a  fair  return  on  their  tech¬ 
nology  investment  and  that  the  awe¬ 
some  tasks  at  hand  (i.e.,  revamping 
their  technology  infrastructure)  were 
far  beyond  their  in-house  expertise  and 
talent. 

Sensing  it  was  time  to  “think  out  of 
the  box,”  they  sought  broader,  enter¬ 
prise-wide  answers,  rather  than,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  just  replacing  one  production 
system  with  another.  It  also  is  now 
time  to  simplify  the  work  flow  and  re¬ 
define  well-ingrained  job  categories 
and  descriptions. 

These  publishers  also  recognized  the 
need  to  provide  modern  tools  to  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  marketing  depart¬ 
ments,  which  had  been  technological¬ 
ly  ignored. 


Today,  things  are  a  little  bit  different.  Traditional 
vendors,  who  kept  their  heads  in  the  sand,  or 
rather  into  proprietary  hardware  for  so  long,  went 
from  splendor  to  stupor,  oblivious  that  small 
start'Up  companies  were  eating  their  lunch,  and 
later  on,  their  dinner. 
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All  TKSColorTop  Tom  units 
an  now  equipped  with  our  new 
TKSD^  Ink  Pumps. 

Specify  your  column  by  column  ink 
settings  be/bn  the  press  starts 
running.  The  new  TKS  Digital  Ink 
Pump  makes  this  mon  practical  than 
everbefyn. 

Since  our  demonstration  at  the  June 
Las  Vegas  SEXPO,  we  have  received 
commitments  from  newspapers  for 
over  5,000  of  these  new  digital  ink 
pumps!  That  equates  to  mon  than 
575  press  units  -  of  competitors 
presses  as  wdl  as  TKS  presses. 


scanner  andTKS’s proven  computer- 
tied  quiet  room  operators  console, 
the  T-SK.  you  not  only  save  on 
newspeper  waste,  but  also  inctease 


Waste. 

(Well  A  LOT  LESS  THAN 
you’re  USED  TO,  ANYWAY.) 


Simply  The  Best 
Full  Color  Presses  Avau^able, 
Anywhere. 


7KSA\/U.S.AJ.,a,c. 


The  Smaot  Alternative. 

1201  Commerce  Drive 
Richardson,  Texas  75081 
800-375-2857 


add  to  your  product 

capabilities  with  the  new  TKS 
PerfecSet™  system  and  Cdortbp  Tbwet 


control  system  and  our  digital  ink 


nuiinlenanceanddotmlime 


with  fast  response  to  pre-set 
computer  control. 

i4dditionalty,  ^TKSCoMbpTmr 


(automatic  variable  ^leed 


4.  No  upside  down  printing  levels  - 
all  4  levels  are  identical  and  upright 


to  minimize  energy  requirements 


Come  Join 
Us  At 
Nexpo  ’95. 
Booth  #1625 


Thinking  out  of  the  box  implies  that 
one  looks  at  publishing  newspapers  as 
a  tight-knit  collection  of  processes  that 
gather,  transform  and  distribute  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  means  that  someone  must  sur¬ 
mount  the  organizational  barriers  his¬ 
torically  erected  around  functions  sep¬ 
arating  editorial,  prepress,  composing 
room,  classified,  display  ad,  circulation, 
marketing,  promotion  and,  of  course, 
the  business  office. 

Economic  pressures  and  profound 
changes  in  consumer  behavior  force 
newspapers  to  accomplish  more  with 
less.  The  major  issues  are: 

•  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  me¬ 
dia  convergence  (can  they  afford  not 
to  invest  in  the  future?) 

•  managing  the  cost  and  complexity 
of  technology 

•  redefining  traditional  publishing 
processes. 

In  meeting  these  challenges,  part  of 
the  solution  lies  in  the  information 
technology  infrastructure  publishers 
must  install. 

Not  only  should  this  infrastructure 
help  shore  up  profitability  of  their  core 
business,  it  must  also  create  and  con¬ 
tinually  sustain  advertisers’  and  read¬ 
ers’  dependency  on  their  information 
and  services,  as  well  as  quickly  develop 
new  niches  and  products. 

This  technology  foundation  must  be 
entirely  open  and  based  on  standards, 
de  facto  or  not.  Typically,  a  three-lay¬ 
ered  framework  (one  with  an  indepen¬ 
dent  applications/tools,  services  and 
data  repository)  is  the  ideal  model  to 
accommodate  popular  shrink-wrapped 
applications,  as  well  as  heterogeneous 
operating  systems  and  hardware  plat¬ 
forms. 

Advantages  of  this  powerful  ap¬ 
proach  are  obvious  and  numerous. 
Newspapers  no  longer  will  have  to 
completely  replace  their  systems  every 
five  to  10  years.  Instead,  they  will  be 
able  to  integrate  new  applications,  op¬ 
erating  systems  and  hardware  as  these 
become  available. 

For  example,  five  years  down  the 
road,  replacing  a  relational  database 
with  an  object-oriented  one,  without 
having  to  change  existing  applications 
or  the  computer  platform,  should  be 
extremely  simple  and  will  allow  sys¬ 
tems  to  technologically  evolve  without 
today’s  frustrations  and  aggravations. 

Undoubtedly,  this  modular  approach 
will  displace  traditional  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  as  the  center  of  the  editorial  uni¬ 
verse  around  which,  up  to  now,  all  oth¬ 


er  publishing  functions  and  applica¬ 
tions  revolved. 

Its  enormous  benefits  to  publishers 
include  streamlining  copy  flow,  result¬ 
ing  in  faster  deadlines  for  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  accommodating  new 
productivity  tools  for  advertising  sales, 
circulation  and  marketing. 

This  architecture’s  inherent  flexibili¬ 
ty  offers  endless  possibilities  for  cap¬ 
turing  and  managing  all  published  or 
non-published  elements  as  mere  ob¬ 
jects  (pictures,  text,  illustrations, 
video,  news  files,  reference  material, 
sales  presentations,  contact  manage¬ 
ment,  circulation  statistics,  rates,  etc.) 
in  an  all-electronic  process. 

Further,  it  will  enable  publishers  to 
easily  reuse  contents  to  create  and  dis¬ 
tribute  new  products,  and,  when  the 
time  comes,  regardless  of  the  market 
—  print,  electronic,  multimedia,  tar¬ 
geted  niches,  “one-on-one”  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  on  the  Information  Super¬ 
highway  —  to  position  themselves  as 
the  dominant  information  providers  in 
their  markets. 


Critics  in  academia 

THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  Arts  Jour¬ 
nalism  Program  (NAJP)  has  selected  12 
journalists  involved  in  the  arts  —  seven 
newspaper  critics,  two  editors,  two  mag¬ 
azine  journalists  and  one  wire  service 
reporter  —  to  go  back  to  school  for  a 
year,  either  at  Columbia  University,  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Northwestern 
University  or  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 

Funded  by  a  $3.2  million  grant  from 
the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  NAJP,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University 
in  Chicago,  pays  tuition  and  $30,000 
stipends. 

The  subjects  the  fellows  will  study  in¬ 
clude  how  to  harness  new  technology 
for  arts  coverage. 

“Good  arts  journalism  can  be  the  in¬ 
tellectual  leaven  that  expands  public 
understanding”  of  the  arts,  said  Marian 
Godfrey  of  the  Pew  trusts. 

Famous  Moon 

NINE  YEARS  AFTER  after  his  death, 
Phillip  Earl  “Moon”  Mullen,  who  held 
editing  jobs  at  the  Oxford  Eagle  and 
Madison  County  Herald,  is  being  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Mississippi  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Hall  of  Fame. 


Making  progress  on 
SPJ  ethics  revision 

AT  ITS  APRIL  meeting,  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  board  recom¬ 
mended  revisions  in  the  SPJ  ethics 
code,  approved  a  $1.58-million  budget 
and  laid  out  a  schedule  of  intensive  pro¬ 
fessional  development  programs. 

A  special  task  force  has  been  working 
on  a  new  ethics  code  in  recent  months, 
revising  the  document  that  has  guided 
the  society’s  membership  for  over  50 
years.  A  new  code  is  being  drafted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SPJ,  “to  help  reporters  know 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  as  they  do 
their  work.” 

“At  a  time  when  the  public  seems  in¬ 
creasingly  alienated  with  the  press,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  for  us  to  have 
a  code  of  conduct  that  gives  journalists 
guidance  on  how  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves,”  said  SPJ  national  president  Regi¬ 
nald  Stuart,  who  is  assistant  news  editor 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers.  “More  and  more 
journalists  are  seeking  advice  on  what’s 
wrong  and  what’s  right,”  Stuart  added. 
“It’s  not  that  simple.  But  in  an  era  of 
blurring  identities  and  values,  revisiting 
this  code  is  timely  and  appropriate.” 

In  reviewing  the  task  force’s  progress, 
the  directors  recommended  separating 
enforcement  from  principles  in  the  code, 
added  language  to  cover  plagiarism  and 
sought  greater  sensitivity  in  using  chil¬ 
dren  as  sources.  In  the  months  before 
SPJ’s  annual  convention,  to  be  held  Oct. 
11-14  in  St.  Paul,  the  task  force  will  sur¬ 
vey  members  and  chapter  presidents  and 
publish  a  draft  in  the  Quill,  the  society’s 
magazine.  Conventioneers  will  discuss 
the  code  during  a  special  session,  and  a 
final  proposal  may  be  presented  to  SPJ 
delegates. 

The  board  also  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  A  proposal  to  give  the  Pulliam  Edi¬ 
torial  Fellowship  greater  visibility  by 
presenting  the  honor  at  a  fall  dinner  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington 
and  publishing  the  work  of  the  fellows, 
once  completed. 

•  Spending  $5,000  to  continue  a  le¬ 
gal  battle  in  Utah,  where  Orem  city  of¬ 
ficials  have  refused  to  follow  the  state’s 
open-government  law. 

•  A  capital  expenditure  of  up  to 
$30,000  to  acquire  a  new  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  to  improve  communications  be¬ 
tween  SPJ  headquarters  and  chapters. 

•  Granting  membership  to  seven  new 
chapters. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


by  Robert  Penchina 

Venturing  online: 
Protecting  you  and 
your  product  in  cyberspace 


Mf 

WW  hen  publishers  enter  cyber¬ 
space,  media  law  issues  take  on  a  new 
dimension. 

It’s  not  that  the  types  of  legal  issues 
change  because  the  information 
sources  and  the  publication  medium 

Penchina  is  a  lawyer  specializing  in 
copyright  and  First  Amendment  law 
with  the  New  York  City  and  Washington 
law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells . 


are  electronic.  Reporters  must  still  re¬ 
spect  copyrights,  and  publishers  must 
designate  all  intended  uses  in  their  li¬ 
cense  agreements.  Yet,  the  very  acces¬ 
sibility  of  online  services  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  research  and  dissemination 
opportunities  they  provide  may  esca¬ 
late  the  risks  of  copyright  and  contrac¬ 
tual  violations.  Publishers  must  be  ex¬ 
tra  vigilant  in  ensuring  that  their  rights 
and  others’  are  preserved  when  they 
depart  from  the  printed  page. 

What  materials  can  you  republish 


from  the  Internet? 

The  Internet  and  commercial  online 
services  deliver,  with  a  few  strokes  on 
the  keyboard,  late-breaking  news, 
breathtaking  photos  and  features  of 
every  description  —  all  of  which  can 
easily  be  downloaded  and  stored. 
Tempting  though  it  may  be,  journalists 
must  purposely  avoid  using  this  materi¬ 
al  without  permission. 

Copyright  laws  apply  to  materials 
published  electronically  just  as  they  do 
to  printed  works.  Unauthorized  repro- 
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The  new  source  for  people  who  pubUsi 


duction  and  distribution  of  materials  each  and  every  item  appearing  in  its  spell  ou 
found  online  may  subject  a  publisher  newspaper,  it  does  not  necessarily  have  uses,  inc 
to  liability  for  infringement.  the  right  to  publish  the  same  items  in  How 

Importantly,  the  lack  of  a  copyright  electronic  form.  tronic  pi 

notice  does  not  signify  that  online  ma-  Where  a  publisher  owns  the  copy-  Once 
terials  are  in  the  public  domain.  Under  right  in  a  particular  item  outright,  it  is  to  distri 
current  law,  the  placement  of  a  copy-  free  to  post  that  item  online.  Posting  a  should  i 
right  notice  is  strictly  optional  and  a  newspaper  in  its  entirety,  however,  may  product, 
work  is  fully  protected  by  law  —  even  run  afoul  of  wire  service  agreements, 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  notice.  More-  syndication  agreements  or  contracts 
over,  journalists  cannot  claim  innocent  with  advertising  agencies.  Even  items 
intent  as  a  defense  to  copyright  in-  written  exclusively  for  the  newspaper 
fringement.  Under  copyright  law,  you  by  a  freelancer  are  not  necessarily 
may  be  found  to  have  infringed  even  if  available  for  electronic  publication  by 
you  honestly  believed  you  were  free  to  the  publisher, 
copy. 

Cyberspace  offers  plentiful  sources 

for  journalists  to  investigate  news  top-  |  he  same  may  be  true  for  photos 
ics.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  materi-  and  graphics  provided  by  stringers  and 
als  found  there  should  be  treated  no  outside  agencies.  If  materials  appearing 
differently  than  materials  published  in  in  a  newspaper  are  merely  licensed  to 
rival  newspapers;  do  not  republish  the  publisher,  the  license  agreement 
without  express  permission  of  the  must  be  closely  scrutinized  to  deter- 
copyright  owner.  mine  whether  it  covers  electronic  pub- 

What  materials  can  a  publisher  post  lication. 
on  the  Internet?  Going  forward,  publishers  can  ob- 

Though  a  publisher  may  have  dili-  tain  all  of  the  rights  they  might  need 
gently  secured  the  right  to  publish  by  utilizing  license  agreements  that 


^^Ithough  use  of  a  copyright  notice 
is  not  required  by  law,  prominently  dis¬ 
playing  a  copyright  notice  and  a  state¬ 
ment  reserving  the  publisher’s  rights  in 
the  electronic  product  sends  a  strong 
message.  The  electronic  community 
will  be  alerted  that  the  publisher  is  se¬ 
rious  about  enforcing  its  rights. 

In  addition,  online  service  subscrip¬ 
tion  agreements  provide  a  vehicle  for 
the  publisher  to  set  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  for  accessing  its  electronic 
product.  Here,  the  publisher  can  speci¬ 
fy  that  works  may  be  accessed  only  for 
the  subscriber’s  personal,  noncommer¬ 
cial  use  and  may  not  be  republished 


(See  Legally  on  page  123) 


Access  over  200,000  of  the  world’s  most  strik^l 
photos  and  infographics  ...75  sources  in  one  place. 
Join  the  world’s  most  dynamic  online  network  of 
journalism  professionals,  complete  with  text 
sources,  industiy  groups,  and  e-mail.  And  get  it  aU 
with  a  single  phone  call  to  PressLink. 

PressLink  delivers  late-breaking  and  archive 
news  from  leading  news  services  like  AFP, 
Knight-Ridder/Mbune,  the  New  York  Times, 
Reuters,  and  Bettmann,  as  well  as  specialized 
services  from  Allsport,  Index  Stock,  NBA  Photos, 
NFL  Photos,  Magma  Agency,  and  many  more. 

Pr^Link  toms  your  personal  computer  into 
a  powelful  news  source.  Search  more  than  a 
dozen  databases  at  once.  Browse  all  the  ready-to- 
publish  images.  Download  the  ones  you  want. 

And,  best  of  all,  pay  only  for  the  images  you  use! 

Put  the  world’s  best  joumalkts  to  work 
for  you.  CaU  PressLink  at:  -aMBKMa 


Internet:  pres8link@plink.geis.com 


Accord  Close 
in  Groundwater 
Contamination  Case 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  of  environmen¬ 
tal  testing  and  legal,  political  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  wrangling,  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  looks  to  be  only  a  few  weeks  away 
from  reaching  a  settlement  with  the 
city  and  state  on  the  cleanup  of 
groundwater  contaminated  by 
trichloroethylene. 

A  Florida  Department  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  official  and  the 
newspaper’s  spokeswoman  said  the 
framework  for  a  consent  order  is  in 
place. 

All  that  is  needed  to  conclude  this 
sometimes  tangled  pollution  case  is 
test  results  that  identify,  if  possible,  the 
parties  responsible  for  one  of  three 


plumes  of  chemicals  that  have  contam¬ 
inated  groundwater  under  downtown 
Orlando. 

Those  test  results  should  be  avail¬ 
able  sometime  in  July,  said  Jeff  L.  New¬ 
ton,  environmental  supervisor  of  the 
Florida  DEP  Site  Inspection  Section. 

The  final  cost  of  cleanup  for  the 
Sentinel,  too,  will  depend  on  what 
those  tests  find. 

However,  if  it  is  enacted  as  envi¬ 
sioned,  the  consent  order  would  bring 
to  a  close  one  of  the  biggest  pollution 
episodes  in  the  newspaper  industry  — 
and  one  with  implications  for  numer¬ 
ous  other  papers. 

At  issue  in  Orlando  was  the  conta¬ 
mination  of  some  67  million  gallons  of 
groundwater  by  trichloroethylene. 


commonly  referred  to  as  TCE. 

Though  its  use  now  is  severely  re¬ 
stricted,  TCE  is  a  solvent  that  was 
once  widely  used  by  newspapers  and 
other  manufacturers  as  a  metal  de¬ 
greaser.  The  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  now  classifies  the 
chemical  as  a  “probable”  carcinogen 
for  humans.  Ingestion  can  cause  vom¬ 
iting,  abdominal  pain,  liver  damage  or 
unconsciousness. 

The  Sentinel  used  TCE  between 
1978  and  1981  —  and,  according  to  its 
attorney,  actually  broke  the  story  of  the 
TCE  contamination  under  downtown 
Orlando. 

Testing  showed  the  contamination 
at  some  sites  was  as  much  as  24,000 
times  the  amount  of  TCE  permitted  in 


drinking  water.  However,  the  Sentinel 
was  hardly  alone  in  using  TCE  down¬ 
town. 

Indeed,  the  Sentinel’s  own  environ¬ 
mental  consultants,  Geraghty  &  Miller 
Inc.  of  Reston,  Va.,  identified  some  65 
businesses  —  ranging  from  a  trophy 
manufacturer  to  a  steam  laundry  to  a 
delicatessen  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
gas  station  —  that  used  TCE  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  solvent. 

Nevertheless,  attention  focused  al¬ 
most  from  the  start  on  the  Sentinel. 

The  newspaper  is  classified  as  a 
“large  quantity  generator”  of  hazardous 
waste  under  the  federal  Resource  Con¬ 
servation  and  Recovery  Act.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Florida  DEP’s  draft  report  on 
the  Orlando  TCE  contamination,  in 


the  1980s  the  newspaper  monthly  gen¬ 
erated  between  1,000  and  5,000  gallons 
of  waste,  mostly  such  common  industry 
wastes  as  mineral  spirits,  glycol  ether 
and  printers  ink. 

The  Sentinel  contended,  based  on 
its  consultant’s  study,  that  the  contam¬ 
ination  on  its  own  property  had  mi¬ 
grated  there  from  someplace  else.  Sam¬ 
ples  from  the  Sentinel’s  own  test  wells 
did  not  find  the  kind  of  residual  soil 
contamination  that  might  be  expected 
if  the  contamination  had  originated  on 
its  property,  the  consultant  said. 

Test  well  sites  were  a  source  of  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  newspaper  and  state 
a  few  years  ago  as  the  two  sides  argued 
over  access  to  Sentinel  property. 

DEP’s  own  testing  concluded  that 
the  Sentinel  was  indeed  a  source  of 
contamination.  Specifically,  the  draft 
report  identified  the  Sentinel  property 
as  the  source  of  the  so-called  Plume  A, 
one  of  three  plumes  of  contamination 
downtown. 

In  an  effort  to  spread  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup  among  other  downtown  busi¬ 
nesses,  the  Sentinel  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  an  idea  proposed  by  a  former 
congressman  to  create  a  special  taxing 
district.  The  plan,  however,  was  op¬ 
posed  by  many  other  downtown  land¬ 
holders  and  appears  dead. 

Instead,  the  consent  order  apparent¬ 
ly  on  the  verge  of  adoption  would  di¬ 
vide  the  cost  of  cleanup  according  to 
responsibility  for  each  plume. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  would  be  responsible  for  the  cost 
of  cleaning  up  Plume  A,  and  the  city  of 
Orlando  would  pay  for  cleaning  up 
Plume  C. 

Holding  up  the  agreement  are  con¬ 
tinuing  tests  to  identify  the  party  or 
parties  responsible  for  the  source  of 
Plume  B.  In  its  1994  draft  report  on 


At  issue  in  Orlando  was  the  contamination  of 
some  67  million  gallons  of  groundwater  by 
trichloroethylene,  or  TCE. 
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OPEN  PRESS  SYSTEM 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


DLS  Printing.  Control  Sysiwn 


OPS  3  for  total 
production  management 


With  OPS  3,  the  entire  production 
process,  from  the  enquiry  to  ad 
positioning,  up  to  the  loading  of  the 
finished  newspaper,  can  be  planned, 
controlled,  and  supervised. 

Efficiency  and  production  safety,  also 
in  the  case  of  changes  at  short  notice, 
are  guaranteed  by  the  new  systems: 

VLS  Publishing  Control  System 

and 

DLS  Printing  Control  System 

Use  our  Know-how  for  an 


optimised  newspaper  production. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONTROL 


EAf  EWEKT  America  Electronics,  Ud. 

869  Pickens  Industrial  Drive  NE,  Suite  12,  Marietta,  Georgia  30062 
fJwne  604/421  07  74,  ka:  404  /  4  21  0731 


Interactive  Communications 


Nantucket  online 

TO  ANYONE  WHO  would  rather  be 
in  Nantucket,  the  Nantucket  Beacon 
delivers  an  e-mail  version  that  includes 
the  weather  forecast,  a  listing  of  births 
and  deaths,  real  estate  and  rental  infor¬ 
mation,  touring  resources,  plus  a  week¬ 
ly  synopsis  of  the  newspaper. 

The  service  claims  to  be  as  fresh  as 
Nantucket  Bay  scallops. 

It’s  free  to  anyone  who  supplies  the 
Beacon  with  an  e-mail  address.  (Send 
to  the  paper’s  e-mail  address  at  bea- 
conews®  aol.com.) 

“This  is  an  instant  source  of  up-to- 
date  information  for  off-islanders  which 
they  cannot  get  anywhere  else,”  said 
publisher  Ted  Leach. 

Unlike  other  online  newspaper  ser¬ 
vices  on  Internet,  the  Beacon  publishes 
“a  massive  e-mail  attack  each  week,” 
which  takes  the  news  to  the  reader, 
Leach  noted. 

Survey  shows 
newspapers  jumping 
on  the  online 
bandwagon 

HALF  THE  NEWSPAPERS  in  the 
U.S.  are  investigating  or  implementing 
online  services  this  year,  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  says. 

Even  more  newspapers  —  74%  — 
will  use  online  services  in  the  news¬ 
gathering  process,  and  more  than  half 
—  57%  —  say  they’re  already  using  on¬ 
line  services  in  their  newsrooms. 

American  Opinion  Research  (AOR) 
in  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  the  Foundation 
for  American  Communications 
(FACS)  in  Los  Angeles  conducted  the 
survey,  which  sent  questionnaires  to 
1,200  editors,  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  selected  at  random  from  news¬ 
papers  across  the  United  States.  The 
survey  boasted  a  71%  response  rate 
with  854  questionnaires  returned  and 
can  be  projected  to  the  entire  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  according  to  the  research 
groups. 

The  survey  sounded  a  pessimistic 
note  for  the  future  of  newspapers. 
While  71%  of  newspaper  executives 
said  the  industry  is  healthy  now,  just 
over  half  said  it  will  be  healthy  10  years 


from  today. 

Execs  rated  the  editorial  quality  of 
their  newspapers  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  only  one  in  five  rated  their 
content  as  “excellent.” 

“The  study  confirms  that  news¬ 
papers  must  improve  their  analysis  of 
the  local  impact  of  national  stories  if 
they  are  to  attract  and  keep  readers,” 
said  Jack  Cox,  president  of  FACS,  a 
nonprofit  institute  supported  by  major 
news  organizations,  foundations  and 
private  sources.  “Content  is  going  to 
be  even  more  important  in  the  online 
newspaper  with  bottomless  news  holes. 
Newspapers  will  need  the  best  educat¬ 
ed  and  trained  journalists  in  their  his¬ 
tory.” 

When  asked  to  forecast  their  biggest 
competitor  five  years  from  now,  19%  of 
respondents  said  online  services. 

Audit  Bureau 
goes  online 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  of  Circulations 
has  established  a  home  page  on  Inter¬ 
net’s  World  Wide  Web. 

The  site  provides  information  about 
Audit  Bureau,  CD-ROM  product  infor¬ 
mation,  news  flashes  and  the  latest  on 
special  events.  A  full  reference  library 
to  Audit  Bureau  information  is  “under 
construction.” 

The  address  is  http://www.access- 
abc.com. 

N.H.  dailies  to 
offer  campaign 
coverage  via  the 
World  Wide  Web 

FOSTER’S  DEMOCRAT  OF  Dover, 
N.H.,  and  the  Citizen  of  Laconia,  N.H., 
plan  to  offer  coverage  of  the  New 
Hampshire  presidential  primary  via  In¬ 
ternet’s  World  Wide  Web. 

Starting  this  summer,  the  site.  Prima¬ 
ry  Destination:  New  Hampshire,  will 
provide  a  mix  of  news,  analysis,  com¬ 
mentary  and  online  discussion  among 
citizens,  candidates  and  reporters. 

The  papers  have  been  negotiating 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  for  sever¬ 
al  months  to  assist  with  the  project. 

A  similar  service,  also  starting  this 


summer,  has  been  announced  by  Poli- 
ticsUSA  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  World 
Wide  Web  service  that  plans  full  cover¬ 
age  of  the  1996  election  cycle.  —  AP 


A  SEATTLE  BROADCAST  journalist 
covering  the  wedding  of  Microsoft 
founder  Bill  Gates  has  reached  an  out- 
of-court  settlement  with  the  software 
entrepreneur  and  Dole  Food  Co.  Inc., 
which  owns  the  island  where  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  held. 

The  amount  of  money  Scott  Rens- 
berger  of  KIRO-TV  received  wasn’t  dis¬ 
closed,  but  other  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  include  a  donation  by  Gates’  pub¬ 
licist  of  40  computers  worth  $67,000  to 
Lanai  High  School,  according  to  Rens- 
berger’s  attorney,  Mark  Davis. 

It  also  includes  letters  of  apology 
from  Gates  and  Dole  Food  CEO  David 
Murdoch. 

Michael  O’Connor,  an  attorney  for 
Gates,  said  that  his  client  wanted  to  re¬ 
solve  the  matter  and  not  testify  in 
court. 

Gates  married  Melinda  French  at  the 
Manele  Bay  resort  on  the  island  of 
Lanai  amid  elaborate  security  on  Jan.  1, 

1994. 

Several  reporters  and  photographers 
covering  the  event  were  detained. 

Rensberger  was  arrested  for  trespass¬ 
ing  when  he  stopped  to  videotape  secu¬ 
rity  guards  putting  up  a  road  block  at  a 
public  beach  park  near  the  resort.  Maui 
Circuit  Judge  Shackley  Raffetto  ruled 
that  Rensberger  shouldn’t  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  because  —  while  Dole  owns  98% 
of  the  island  —  the  photographer  was 
in  a  public  area. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  settle¬ 
ment  and  computer  donation.  Dole 
Foods  will  make  a  $25,000  contribution 
to  Lanaians  for  Sensible  Growth  to  help 
start  an  independent  community  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  island  of  2,500  residents 
and  to  provide  $25,000  in  college  schol¬ 
arships  for  Lanai  High  School  gradu¬ 
ates. 

Another  $10,000  goes  to  the  Roscoe 
Pound  Foundation,  which,  Davis  said, 
seeks  to  preserve  the  civil  justice  sys¬ 
tem.  —  AP 


Cameraman 
settles  with 
Microsoft  founder 
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‘JUST  CALL 
511  AND  ENTER 
CODE  4622 
FORNEXPO 
HOURS, EVENTS 
AND  MORE” 


eoo 


If  you  want  to  know  what  the  Atlanta  J oumal-Constitution  and  The  Real  \ellow 
Pages*  have  been  up  to  in  Atlanta,  just  pick  up  the  phone  while  you’re  in  town. 

IT’S  A  PARTNERSHIP  CALLED  FIND*IT  511.  The  AJC  and  BellSouth 

Advertising  &  Publishing  have  put  their  heads  together  and  started  ITND*IT 
511.  It’s  a  great  way  to  find  out  everything  that’s  going  on  in  Atlanta.  And  all  you 
have  to  do  is  dial  511  for  just  about  anything  you  need. 

IT’S  THE  CLASSIFIEDS,  THE  YELLDW  PAGES  AND  MUCH  MORE. 

Jobs,  cars,  apartments  from  the  classifieds.  Information  about 
restaurants  and  shopping  from  the "Vfellow  Pages.  And  information 
about  what  movies  are  playing  in  town,  including  « 
times  and  locations.  You  name  it,  we’ve  got  it.  m 

GIVE  US  A  CALL  AT  NEXPO  ’95.  While  in  Atlanta 

for  NEXPO  ’95,  let  our  live  operators  be  your  ^ 

tour  guides.  Hey,  nothing’s  easier. 


Many  oj Atlanta's  best  hotels  oj[fer511 
service.  Check  your  room  or  phone for 
dialing  information.  See  your  NEXPO 
Access  Card  or  the  front  of 
The  Real  Yellow  Pages* for  more  details. 
©1995  InfoVentures  of  Atlanta 


THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  REAL  YELLOW  PAGES’ 

ARE  NOW  UTILIZING 
A  HIGHLY  ADVANCED 

DELIVERY  SYSTEM. 

BUTDONT 

LET  THE  TECHNOLOGY  SCARE YOU. 


English4anguage  Jewish 
weekly  may  go  daily 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FORWARD  —  THE  NEW  York  City 
English-language  Jewish  weekly  with 
roots  in  the  legendary  Yiddish  Daily 
Forward  (Forverts)  —  may  go  daily  it¬ 
self  in  time  to  celebrate  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Yiddish  Forward  on 
April  22,  1997. 

The  Forward  Association  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  sold  a  minority  stake  to 
an  investor  group  led  by  Forward  edi¬ 
tor  Seth  Lipsky  in  an  arrangement  that 
is  intended  to  take  the  newspaper  dai¬ 
ly.  Forward  Association  owns  both  the 
five-year-old  English-language  Forward 
and  Forverts,  the  Yiddish-language  pa¬ 
per  now  published  weekly. 

Over  the  next  three  years  Lipsky 
and  fellow  investor  Michael  H.  Stein- 


Steinhardt  as  long  ago  as  1993,  and  the 
two  even  had  a  short-lived  association 
at  the  time. 

The  Forward,  which  circulates  na¬ 
tionally,  has  an  estimated  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  13,000  and  free  distribution  of 
about  7,000,  according  to  1 995  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year  Book. 

The  weekly  newspaper  said  it  has 
had  operating  losses  annually  since  its 
beginning. 

In  an  editorial.  Forward  said  there  is 
a  bright  future  for  its  secular  Jewish 
bent. 

“The  crisis  of  Jewish  continuity,  as 
it’s  sometimes  called,  is  said  to  be 
acute,  and  there  are  many  who  assert 
that  the  only  solution  is  a  return  to  re¬ 
ligious  orthodoxy.  Here  the  Forward 
we  are  convinced  of  something  differ¬ 


“Mr.  Lipsky  has  argued  . .  .  that  the  dynamics  of 
the  newspaper  industry  are  changing  so  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  build  a  small  daily  newspaper  with  a 
clearly  defined,  sophisticated  audience.” 


hardt,  a  New  York  City  financier  and 
philanthropist,  will  gradually  increase 
their  stake  until  they  own  50%  of  the 
English-language  Forward. 

In  a  front-page  story  in  the  Forward 
May  5,  the  Lipsky-Steinhardt  group  in¬ 
dicated  the  group  is  prepared  to  invest 
“several  million  dollars  over  several 
years.” 

With  the  investment,  a  new  compa¬ 
ny,  Forward  Newspaper  L.L.C.,  now 
owns  the  English-language  Forward. 

Lipsky,  a  former  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  board  member,  suggested  in 
the  announcement  that  he  has  been 
aiming  to  take  the  Forward  daily  since 
he  first  put  together  a  group  to  bring 
out  an  English  version  of  Forverts. 

“Mr.  Lipsky  has  argued  .  .  .  that  the 
dynamics  of  the  newspaper  industry 
are  changing  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  build  a  small  daily  newspaper  with  a 
clearly  defined,  sophisticated  audi¬ 
ence,”  the  newspaper  said. 

Lipsky  said  he  had  approached 


ent,  which  is  that  the  values  that  have 
animated  this  newspaper  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  have  a  relevance  that  is  not  re¬ 
ceding  but  growing  .... 

“Our  conception  of  Jewish  culture 
has  always  been  broad  and  liberal,  and 
it  will  remain  so,”  the  newspaper  wrote. 

Trump  writes  column 

FAMED  SOCIALITE  AND  divorcee 
Ivana  Trump  has  been  keeping  herself 
busy  since  splitting  with  the  Donald  — 
peddling  her  wares  on  the  Home  Shop¬ 
ping  Network,  writing  books,  and  even 
appearing  with  her  ex  in  a  TV  commer¬ 
cial  for  Pizza  Hut. 

Now,  add  columnist  to  the  list  of  ac¬ 
complishments. 

This  month.  Trump  begins  dispens¬ 
ing  wisdom  on  love,  family  and  career 
in  a  weekly  feature  called  “Ask  Ivana: 
Advice  for  the  ’90s”  in  the  Globe  super¬ 
market  tabloid. 


Publisher  convicted 
of  embezzlement 

THE  FORMER  PUBLISHER  of  the 
Marion  (Ohio)  Star  has  been  convicted 
of  embezzling  from  the  newspaper,  but  a 
jury  deadlocked  on  whether  a  local 
contractor  was  involved  in  the  scheme. 

Steven  C.  Lake,  47,  was  convicted  in 
May  of  stealing  between  $5,000  and 
$100,000.  Both  he  and  contractor 
Thomas  E.  Bentley,  33,  were  accused  of 
stealing  more  than  $100,000,  a  second- 
degree  felony. 

The  prosecutor  said  he  intended  to 
retry  Bentley  for  embezzlement. 

The  two  men  were  accused  of  hiding 
bills  for  renovation  work  on  Lake’s 
home  within  invoices  for  renovations  at 
the  Star.  Lake,  now  general  manager  of 
the  weekly  Advertiser  papers  in  Marion, 
Mount  Vernon  and  Crawford  County, 
was  publisher  of  the  Star  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1990  until  he  resigned  in  April 
1994. 

Lake  couldn’t  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

He  faces  a  sentence  of  five  to  15  years 
in  prison  and  a  $7,500  fine.  Sentencing 
was  scheduled  for  June  19.  —  AP 

U.N.  chief  endorses 
free-press  charter 

UNITED  NATIONS  SECRETARY 
General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  has  en¬ 
dorsed  free-press  principles  spelled  out 
in  the  World  Press  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee’s  10-point  Charter  for  a  Free  Press. 

The  principles  “deserve  the  support 
of  everyone  pledged  to  advance  and 
protect  democratic  institutions,”  said 
the  U.N.  chief  May  3,  capping  obser¬ 
vances  of  World  Press  Freedom  Day. 

The  provisions,  while  nonbinding, 
“express  goals  ...  to  which  all  free  na¬ 
tions  aspire,”  he  added. 

The  conditions  were  approved  by 
journalists  from  34  countries  at  a  1987 
conference  in  London  called  by  the 
WPFC  and  co-sponsored  by  other  in¬ 
ternational  press  groups. 

Many  organizations  and  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  the  director  general  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  have  en¬ 
dorsed  the  principles.  They  say,  among 
other  things,  that  censorship  is  unac¬ 
ceptable,  that  access  to  news  and 
sources  must  not  be  restricted  and  that 
journalists  are  due  security. 
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Siruggling  Willi  The  Elemenls  (H  Change? 


Change  is  necessary.  To  build  revenue.  To  manage  information  more  effectively.  To  strengthen  your  relationships 
with  your  advertisers.  To  lead  your  newspaper  into  the  future.  But  change  is  difficult  without  the  right  technology. 
GMTI  can  support  you  with  systems  that  allow  you  to  create  new  ways  of  doing  business  while  helping  you  build 
revenue,  manage  better  and  build  stronger  business  relationships.  That's  why  GMTI  exists. 

AdLink  tor  Real  Estate  allows  you  to  foster  virtually  unshakable  customer  loyalty.  Just  imagine  your  real 


estate  classifieds  coming  in  through  your  modem,  ready  to  print.  No  more  data  entry.  No  more  proof 
No  more  costly  mistakes.  AdLink  gives  you  dramatic  production  savings  while  giving' 

I  E  1 1 «  t  a 

your  customers  complete  ad  control,  later  deadlines,  audiotext,  faxback  and  a  picture  database. 


MASS  ( Mobile  Advertising  Sales  System ),  a  PowerBook-based  sales  system  helps  your  sales  people 


become  more  productive  in  the  field.  Up-to-the-minute  information  such  as  market  data,  marketing 
research  and  account  information  is  available  in  seconds,  allowing  your  sales  force  to  perform  tasks  as 
bottom  line  oriented  as  order  entry  and  as  synergistic  as  individualized  presentations. 


DiGiCol.  an  electronic  digital  archive,  provides  reliable  storage,  lightning  fast  search  and  retrieval  of  any  form 


of  digital  material.  Text,  photos,  graphics,  page  images,  even  QuickTime  movies  are  all  stored  in  a 
fully  integrated  system.  In  a  networked  environment,  any  authorized  user  can  conduct  extensive 


searches  from  literally  any  Macintosh  or  Windows-equipped  workstation. 

With  GMTI.  change  has  never  been  easier.  For  more  information  call  (8001 801.3771. 


See  us  at  NEXP095  Booth  #4113  for  a  personal  demonstration. 


Cyberspace 
Sin  Fronteras 

Computer  sessions  at  Hispanic  journalists’  conference  reflect 
the  growing  interest  of  Latino  journalists  in  online  services 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BIENVENIDOS  A  LA  autopista  infer- 
mativa. 

Cyberspace  is  taking  on  a  Spanish 
accent  as  increasing  numbers  of  Latino 
journalists  are  going  online  for  inves¬ 
tigative  projects,  historical  back¬ 
ground,  statistical  research  —  and  the 
Internet’s  unique  ability  to  build  com¬ 
munity  across  borders. 

This  growing  interest  in  online  and 
Internet  accessibility  was  reflected  by 
four  formal  computer  skill-building  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  recently  concluded  13th 
annual  National  Association  of  His¬ 
panic  Journalists  convention  in  El 


Paso,  Texas.  In  addition,  there  was 
continuous  informal  training  going  on 
during  the  four-day  conference. 

And  NAHJ  convention-goers  also 
were  given  an  interactive  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  LatinoNet,  which  bills  itself  as 
the  first  online  service  for  Latino  non¬ 
profit  professional  and  educational  as¬ 
sociations. 

Already  a  wide  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  providers  are  using  the  Net  for 
postings  useful  to  Hispanic  and  other 
journalists  pursuing  topics  of  interest 
to  Latinos.  Online  providers  are  ac¬ 
tively  courting  Hispanic  journalists  as 
well. 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  the  NAHJ 
convention,  NandO.net,  the  Internet 
node  operated  by  the  News  &  Observ¬ 
er  Publishing  Co.  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
conducted  a  two-day  seminar  on  Inter¬ 
net  publishing  designed  for  Hispanic 
and  Latin  American  newspaper  and 


magazine  editors  and  publishers. 

“Sea  un  protagonista  de  la  revolu- 
cion  informativa.  Publique  en  Internet. 
[Be  a  player  in  the  information  revolu¬ 
tion.  Publish  on  the  Internet],”  read 
the  Spanish-language  seminar 
brochures  distributed  widely  at  the 
NAHJ  conference. 

The  fact  that  a  Raleigh,  N.C.,  news¬ 
paper  is  wooing  Latin  American  and 
Hispanic  journalists  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prising,  however. 

After  all,  the  director  of  NandO.net 
International,  Rafael  Bonnelly,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
from  a  long-time  publishing  family. 

At  an  NAHJ  session  on  technology 


and  new  media  sponsored  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  Co.,  Bonnelly  emphasized 
the  way  online  publishing  is  changing 
the  job  of  journalists  —  and  how  jour¬ 
nalists  of  all  kinds  can  change  online 
publishing. 

“You  don’t  want  the  techies  editing 
your  newspaper  —  you  want  the  editor 
doing  that,”  Bonnelly  said. 

Journalists,  though,  must  overcome 
their  almost  instinctive  antipathy  for 
new  media  directors,  Bonnelly  said. 

“I  was  just  at  a  meeting  of  new  me¬ 
dia  directors  and  they  agreed  their 
biggest  problem  was  not  getting  along 
with  newsrooms,”  he  said. 

Much  of  that  attitude  may  stem 
from  the  new  work  demands  of  Inter¬ 
net  publishing,  Bonnelly  said. 

“The  biggest  challenge  is  getting 
journalists  to  understand  that  there  are 
no  more  deadlines.  You  can  now  com¬ 
pete  on  timeliness  with  broadcasting,” 


Bonnelly  said. 

New  media  also  will  demand  the 
kind  of  distinctive  voices  that  Hispanic 
and  other  minority  journalists  bring  to 
the  newsroom,  online  experts  indicate. 

At  the  new  media  session,  for  in¬ 
stance,  America  Online  representative 
Beth  Singer  called  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  “a  totally  equal  medium  that  is 
very  open  to  all.” 

Online  information  providers. 
Singer  said,  will  be  looking  for  journal¬ 
ists  with  diverse  experiences  to  bring 
their  own  points  of  view  to  their  mate¬ 
rial. 

“Because  the  computer  is  an  inani¬ 
mate  object,  you  really  have  to  feel  that 
person  on  the  other  end,”  Singer  said. 
“You  have  to  be  creating  a  point  of 
view  that  takes  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
munity  that  is  on  the  Internet.” 

Other  online  and  Net  features,  such 
as  a  e-mail,  “will  help  you  keep  in  con¬ 
tact  with  your  community  more  than 
distance  you  from  them,”  Singer  told 
the  NAHJ  session. 

In  addition  to  the  new  media  and 
LatinoNet  sessions,  NAHJ  conven¬ 
tion-goers  attended  a  hands-on  work¬ 
shop  about  using  the  Internet  to  re¬ 
search  immigration  issues  conducted 
by  Matt  Reavy  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Computer-Assisted  Reporting, 
and  a  computer-assisted  reporting  lab 
workshop  sponsored  by  E&P. 

National  Arts 
fellows  announced 

A  DOZEN  NEWSPEOPLE  specializing 
in  the  arts  have  been  selected  as  fellows 
in  the  second  National  Arts  Journalism 
Program. 

Funded  by  a  $3.2  million  grant  from 
the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the  program 
provides  $30,000  stipends  and  tuition 
for  mid-career  journalists  to  attend  one 
of  four  participating  universities. 


New  media  also  will  demand  the  kind  of  distinctive 
voices  that  Hispanic  and  other  minority  journalists 
bring  to  the  newsroom,  online  experts  indicate. 
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Welcome 
to  the  Revolution. 

The  straight  line  to  packaging  productivity  begins  here. 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Revolution. 
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Welcome 
to  the  Alphaliner. 

The  Alphaliner  is  GMA's  flexible,  high-volume,  short-run  inserter  that 
offers  you  a  variety  of  valuable  features  that  will  measurably  enhance 
your  packaging  productivity.  Whether  your  inserting  requirements 
involve  newspapers,  direct  marketing,  TMC  production  or  commercial 
printing,  the  new  Alphaliner  inserting  system  represents  a  quantum 
leap  in  inserting  efficiency,  reliability  and  capability — it's  exactly  the 
kind  of  technological  advancement  you'd  expect  from  an  industry 
leader  like  GMA. 

Prominent  among  the  Alphaliner's  many  remarkable  capabilities  is  its 
15,000  copies-per-hour  mechanical  speed.  Complementing  this 
exceptional  speed  is  a  modular  design  that  promotes  easy  expansion, 
expansion  that  is  available  in  4-hopper  modules  that  can  be  added  in 
as  little  as  one  hour. 


The  new  Alphaliner  from  GMA  - 

The  revolution  in  packaging  productivity  has  begun. 


The  delivery  conveyor  grips  inserted  packages 
on  the  open  edge  to  guarantee  that  inserts  do  not 
slip  out  while  the  system's  design  permits  routing 
of  the  single  gripper  conveyor  to  conform  to  your 
specific  mailroom  layout. 

Alphaliner  also  includes  a  unique,  user-friendly 
PC-based  control  system  that  will  monitor,  ana¬ 
lyze  and  control  inserting  performance.  The 
system  offers  zone  control  on  selective  inserting 
and  can  be  fully  integrated  with  inkjet  technology 
to  satisfy  any  need  for  individually  addressed 
packages. 


Additional  standard  features  on  the  Alphaliner 
are  vacuum  and  lap  opening,  with  the  lap 
opening  system  insuring  that  properly  lapped 
products  are  opened  in  the  center. 


insert  feeder  are  secured 
I  belts  and  placed  horizon- 
nother.  These  gathered 
jyed  as  an  insert  package 
sport  belt  for  subsequent 
I  main  jacket.  This  method 
control,  eliminates  flying  or 
)r  higher  speed  processing 
icreases  net  throughput. 
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The  basis  for  revolution. 


Features  &  Capabilities 


Alphaliner  Specifications 

Mechanical  Speed 

max.  15,000  c/hr. 

Sizes  Jackets 

max. 

420x305  mm  (16-1/2"  X  12”) 

min. 

280  X  170  mm  (11"x  6-3/4") 

Inserts 

max. 

420x305  mm  (16-1/2"  X  12") 

min. 

105  X  75  mm  (4-1/8"  X  3") 

Pages  Jackets  Newspapers 

max. 

64  pages  broadsheet  or 

96  pages  tabloid 

min. 

4  pages  broadsheet  or  tabloid 

Magazines 

max. 

250  pages  direct  infeed 

min. 

24  pages 

Glued  Products 

max. 

20  mm  (3/4")  spine  thickness 

Preprints 

max. 

64  pages  broadsheet  or 

96  pages  tabloid 

min. 

4  pages  broadsheet  or  tabloid 

Commercial 

max. 

96  pages  tabloid 

min. 

1  sheet  60  g/m^  (~37#) 

Final  Product 

max. 

30  mm  (1-3/16")  thickness 
in  four-feeder  modules 

Expansion  Options 

max. 

30  insert  stations 

Other  sizes  on  request. 

Design,  specifications  and  measurements  subject  to  change. 
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Card'Operated 

Newsracks 

Cash  cards  are  a  textbook  case  of  technology  seeking  a  market; 
they’re  popular  in  Europe,  but  haven’t  caught  on  in  the  U»S. 


This  updated  newspaper  vending  nmchine,  from  Automated  News  Vending 
Systems,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  available  with  an  optional  device  that  allows  it  to 
accept  payment  from  cash  cards,  each  embedded  with  a  com|>uter  chip. 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

DESPITE  SOME  SUCCESS  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  card-operated  newspaper  vend¬ 
ing  machines  have  gotten  a  chilly  re¬ 
ception  stateside. 

Newsracks  that  accept  cash  cards 
are  being  tested  in  small  numbers  at 
U.S.  papers,  but  results  have  been 
largely  disappointing. 

For  the  time  being,  consumer  habits 
simply  haven’t  kept  pace  with  technol¬ 
ogy.  Until  cash  cards  reach  critical 
mass  —  meaning  when  they  become 
universally  sold  and  accepted  —  soda 
machines,  snack  machines,  telephones 
and  laundromats  simply  have  no  in¬ 
centive  to  install  expensive  card  read¬ 
ing  devices. 

But  based  on  the  growing  use  of 
credit  and  debit  cards  in  grocery  stores 
and  gas  stations,  people  involved  in 
newspaper  single-copy  sales  predict 
that  sooner  or  later  cash  cards  for 
small  purchases,  like  credit  cards  in 
shopping  malls,  will  become  another 
step  toward  the  futuristic  vision  of  a 
cashless  economy. 

Cards  come  in  several  varieties, 
those  with  a  magnetic  strips,  like  stan¬ 
dard  credit  cards,  and  “smart  cards,” 
whose  cash  is  stored  in  a  silicon  chip 
and  deducted  when  the  user  buys 
something  from  a  machine. 

For  two  years,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  has  been  testing  a  newsrack  that 
accepts  cards  in  the  offices  of  Core 
States  Bank  in  Philadelphia  but  “with 
very  little  success,”  said  Nancy 
Karahuta,  city  single-copy  sales  manag¬ 
er. 

The  machine  sells  just  five  papers  a 
day.  Problems  include;  The  bank  has 
changed  the  card,  and  the  newspaper 
has  trouble  getting  into  the  building  to 
service  the  machine. 

“Maybe  it’s  before  its  time,” 
Karahuta  said.  “Folks  here  just  aren’t 


used  to  it.” 

While  there  is  no  pressing  motive 
for  dabbling  in  smart  cards,  newspapers 
are  trying  to  figure  out  early  on  if  and 
how  they  might  apply  in  the  future, 
when,  as  is  widely  believed,  cash  cards 
will  catch  on  in  the  New  World  as  they 
have  in  the  Old. 

Card-operated  newsracks  are  seen  as 
offering  a  convenience  to  regular  sin¬ 
gle-copy  readers  in  upscale  apartment 
and  office  complexes.  Cards  might  be  a 
handy  alternative  for  people  who  reach 
into  their  pockets  for  $2  in  change  for 
a  Sunday  paper  but  come  up  short. 

Dave  Nichols,  national  director  of 
transportation  and  distribution  for 
Gannett  Co.’s  USA  Today,  said  several 
Gannett  papers  are  testing  smart  card 


technology  in  newsracks. 

“We  think  in  the  future  there’s  a 
possibility  of  it,  based  on  what  we  see 
in  supermarkets  and  service  stations,” 
he  said.  “We’re  trying  to  see  what  the 
acceptance  is.” 

Nichols  said  a  movement  has  started 
toward  developing  a  standardized  uni¬ 
versal  card,  but  it  could  be  10  years  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  come  widely  used. 

Without  exception,  early  entrants 
say,  the  market  has  greeted  card-oper¬ 
ated  newsracks  with  a  big  yawn. 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc.,  a  Bend,  Ore.- 
based  vendor  of  newsrack  data  systems, 
five  years  ago  created  a  prototype 
newsrack  that  accepted  standard  mag- 
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(See  Newsracks  on  page  124) 
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About  Awards 

Cardinal's  Award.  Associated  Press  president  and  CEO 
Louis  D.  Boccardi  has  been  recognized  by  New  York  City’s 
Cardinal  John  J.  O’Connor  for  his  work  as  head  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  news  service.  Boccardi  received  the  Cardinal’s 
Award  for  “his  commitment  to  the  standards  of  journalis¬ 
tic  fairness,  responsiveness  and  credibility.” 

Iowa  Nawspaper  Association  Awards.  The N’V^est 
Iowa  Review  of  Sheldon  has  been  named  Newspaper  of  the 
Year  by  the  Iowa  Newspaper  Association. 

The  weekly,  under  the  direction  of  publisher  Peter  W. 
Wagner,  has  received  the  honor  nine  times  since  1982. 

The  association  also  named  fout  Master  Editor-Pub¬ 
lishers  at  its  annual  convention  in  Des  Moines  —  Gary 
Gerlach  of  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Ames;  Edward  Littler  Jr., 
Adair  News;  William  F.  Tubbs,  Eldridge  North  Scott  Press; 
and  Edwin  W.  Rood,  Tri-County  Times  of  Slater. 

Distinguished  service  honors  went  to  Bill  Mertens, 
Burlington  Hawk  Eye;  Joseph  P.  Roth,  Hampton  Chroni¬ 
cle  &  Times;  Richard  Goughnour,  Mediapolis  News;  and 
David  J.  Johnson,  West  Branch  Times. 

Procepar  Journalism  Awards.  Maria  Antonia  Mar¬ 
tinez  of  La  Prensa  in  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras,  has  taken 
first  prize  in  the  Central  American  journalism  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  annually  by  Florida  International  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Latin  American  Journalism  Program. 

Martinez  was  cited  for  her  five-part  series,  “The  Other 
Cuban  Revolution,”  which  investigated  the  exodus  of 
Cubans  to  Florida  last  summer. 

A  contingent  from  La  Nacion  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  took 
spot  news  honors;  the  investigative  team  from  Panama’s 
La  Prensa  was  recognized  in  the  non-spot  news  category; 
and  La  Nacidn  photographer  Albert  Marin  Zuniga  won 
the  graphic  award. 

Wally  Warden  Awards.  The  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette  and  Fairmont  Times-West  Virginian  have  won  this 
year’s  Wally  Warden  Awards  for  Public  Service,  presented 
annually  by  the  West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers 
Association  and  named  for  the  late,  crusading  editor  of 
the  Williamson  Daily  News. 

The  Gazette  was  recognized  for  a  series  by  reporter  Paul 
Nyden  on  state  tax  officials,  large  landowners  and  coal 
mine  operators,  and  the  Times-West  Virginian  for  a  story 
by  Jenni  Vincent  on  a  man’s  struggle  with  a  frightening  dis¬ 
ease. 

Each  of  these  reporters  receives  a  $200  prize.  —  AP 

Robart  F.  Kannady  Journalism  Awards.  The  27th 
annual  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Awards  were  recently 
presented  to  journalists,  authors  and  filmmakers  at  the 
Freedom  Forum  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Receiving  the  first  RFK  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
in  Journalism  was  Washington  Post  columnist  Mary  Mc- 
Grory. 

Other  first-prize  winners  from  newspapers  were:  Leon 
Dash  of  the  Post  for  “Rosa  Lee’s  Story,”  a  four-year  project 
chronicling  the  inner  city  life  in  of  one  family,  which  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  this  year;  Barbara  Demick  of  the  Philadel- 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

6/20/95 

6/13/95 

6/20/94 

A.H.  BeloCoip.  (NY)* 

31.875 

31.125 

23.875 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

6.00 

6.125 

10.375 

American  Publishing  Oj.  (NDQ) 

10.25 

9.875 

13.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

105.625 

97.00 

72.625 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.75 

28.125 

28.875 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.00 

35.375 

33.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

55.75 

54.375 

52.375 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NDQ)  27.75 

24.00 

13.625 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

24.50 

25.25 

19.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.625 

54.75 

54.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

37.375 

38.50 

32.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.625 

22.75 

23.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

32.625 

31.50 

26.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

41.00 

41.9375 

29.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.75 

22.125 

24.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  # 

44.375 

43.125 

27.281 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

32.00 

30.625 

29.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ## 

23.375 

22.625 

22.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

59.50 

59.375 

58.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

260.75 

259.00 

231.50 

*  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/14/95 

••  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 

*  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
Note:  Park  Communicatioru  is  no  longer  public  since  it  was  bought 
by  Park  Acquisitions  on  May  1 1 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

6/20/95 

6/13/95 

6/20/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.625 

12.50 

15.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  ADR  (c)  (d) 

22.125 

22.75 

16.791 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.10 

6.10 

6.15 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.75 

20.00 

16.50 

Reuters  Holdings  ADR  (c) 

50.75 

47.25 

41.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.75 

14.875 

17.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

19.25 

19.00 

15.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.50 

11.50 

14.625 

TorstarCorp.  (a) 

22.00 

22.625 

23.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds . 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  E8P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


phia  Inquirer  for  “Logavina  Street,”  a  look  at  the  effect  of 
the  siege  of  Sarajevo  on  a  six-block  segment  of  one  street; 
photographer  Brian  Peterson  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  for  “Testing  the  Human  Spirit,”  a  photo  essay  fol¬ 
lowing  a  family’s  battle  with  AIDS;  Dallas  Morning  News 
photographer  David  Leeson  for  “Angola,”  a  look  at  human 
rights  abuses  and  war  on  that  nation;  and  cartoonist  Ted 
Rail  of  Chronicle  Features. 

Productive  Aging  Award.  Katharine  Graham,  chair¬ 
woman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Washington  Post 
Co.,  has  received  the  Productive  Aging  Award  from  the 
Jewish  Council  for  the  Aging  and  its  Center  for  Produc¬ 
tive  Aging. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
launches  page  on 

the  World  Wide  Web 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Steve  Outing  of  Plan¬ 
etary  News  Inc.,  has  launched  a  World 
Wide  Web  page  on  the  Internet. 

The  Web  site,  Mediainfo  Interac¬ 
tive,  provides  a  comprehensive  listing 
of  online  newspapers,  including  hyper¬ 
links  to  some  80  newspaper  Web  pages. 
It  also  offers  links  to  dial-up  and  bul¬ 
letin  board  services;  commercial  ser¬ 
vices  with  America  Online,  Com¬ 
puServe,  Prodigy,  AT&T  Interchange, 
Microsoft  Network;  and  other  online 
services. 

The  listing  takes  advantage  of  the 
hypertext  and  graphical  environment 
of  the  Web. 

In  addition  to  direct  hyperlinks,  the 
service  provides  sample  screen  shots 
and  detailed  information  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  services,  including  subscription  in¬ 
formation. 

Mediainfo  Interactive  also  offers  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  confer¬ 
ences  and  conventions,  a  database  of 


Agreement  expands 
information  access 

AN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
(GPO)  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  has  expanded  free,  elec¬ 
tronic  public  access  to  federal  govern¬ 
ment  information. 

The  GAO  database  can  be  accessed 
free  through  the  Wide  Area  Informa¬ 
tion  Server  (WAIS)  of  the  GPO  Access 
service. 

GAO,  a  nonpartisan  agency,  audits, 
surveys,  investigates  and  evaluates  fed¬ 
eral  programs.  In  1994,  GAO’s  staff  of 
evaluators,  statisticians  and  analysts 
produced  1,149  audit  and  evaluation  re¬ 
ports,  averaging  five  reports  a  day. 

All  reports  will  be  available  in  ASCII 
text  online  the  day  after  publication, 
excluding  restricted  and  classified  prod¬ 
ucts.  Internet  users  with  telnet  capabili¬ 
ty  can  telnet  to  swais.access.gpo.gov 
and  login  as  gao. 


consultants  for  interactive  communica¬ 
tions,  and  postings  on  job  openings  in 
the  interactive  marketplace. 

Outing  is  a  consultant  for  the  inter¬ 
active  industry  and  is  author  of  online 
newspaper  reports. 

Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  plans 
to  develop  news  content  and  solicit 
sponsorship  for  its  Web  site. 

Mediainfo  Interactive  plans  to  offer 
live,  on-site  coverage  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  Nexpo  ’95, 
Connections  X  and  Marketing  confer¬ 
ences  in  Atlanta  June  23-28. 

Readers  who  want  to  visit  Mediain¬ 
fo  Interactive  should  set  their  Web 
browsers  to  http://www.mediainfo.com/ 
edpub. 


Oaliac  Wew»paper  Sfviccs  Rgaoarcc  Diraclory 


EffP’s  home  page 


Hearst  acquires 
part  of  KidSoft 

THE  HEARST  CORP.  has  acquired  a 
29%  equity  interest  in  the  children’s  ed¬ 
ucational  software  company  KidSoft 
Inc. 

Calif,  j -groups 
start  home  page 
on  World  Wide  Web 

FOUR  PROFESSIONAL  journalism 
organizations  in  California  have  joined 
in  establishing  a  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  to  dispense  informa¬ 
tion  on  journalism  issues. 

The  feature,  California  Journalism 
Online  (CJO),  is  sponsored  by  the  Cal¬ 


ifornia  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(CSNE),  Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Council  (APNEC),  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(CNPA),  and  the  California  First 
Amendment  Coalition  (CFAC). 

The  new  service  was  announced  at 
the  joint  meeting  of  CSNE  and  AP¬ 
NEC  in  Oakland. 

CSNE  vice  president  Clay  Haswell 
noted  that  CJO  can  also  be  a  launching 
pad  for  those  interested  in  exploring 
the  resources  of  Internet. 

“We  see  this  is  an  important  channel 
of  information,  not  just  for  our  mem¬ 
bers,  but  for  all  the  state’s  journalists,” 
Haswell  said. 

“We’re  hoping  this  evolves  into  a  tool 
that  newsroom  executives,  line  editors 
and  reporters  will  find  essential  in 
keeping  up  with  their  profession  and 
finding  information  quickly,”  Haswell 
added. 

With  just  a  click  on  their  computers, 
users  can  read  the  latest  CSNE 
Newsletter,  the  Associated  Press  Log 
and  the  CFAC  Flash,  reporting  on 
open  meetings  problems  and  legisla¬ 
tion. 

There  also  will  be  employment  no¬ 
tices  in  the  California  Journalism  Job 
Bank  and  the  ability  to  travel  to  one  of 
the  many  information  servers  in  the 
“Journalist’s  Toolbox,”  it  was  reported. 

With  its  “Hot  Links”  section,  users 
can  access  indexes  listing  thousands  of 
information  sources  on  the  Internet. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  computer  with  a 
modem,  Web  browsing  software  and  an 
Internet  account. 

The  address,  or  URL,  for  CJO  is  is 
http://www.ccnet.com/CSNE/. 

Multimedia, 
BellSouth 
venture  in 
new  media 

MULTIMEDIA  INC.  AND  BellSouth 
Corp.  have  agreed  to  take  a  shot  at  new 
media. 

The  newspaper,  broadcast  and  enter¬ 
tainment  company  signed  a  letter  of  in¬ 
tent  with  the  phone  company  to  form  a 
joint  venture  in  electronic  media. 

The  partnership  plans  a  six-month 
trial  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  home  to  Mul¬ 
timedia  and  its  flagship  Greenville 
News-Piedmont.  The  test  could  include 
a  PC-based  interactive  service  offering 
news,  Internet  access  and  video  on  de¬ 
mand. 
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production /distribution  center  -  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveiand,  OH 

Publishers  turn  to  Austin  for  solutions 
to  production  and  distribution  probiems. 

A  newspaper  facility  represents  more  than  just  an  investment  in  building 
and  equipment.  A  well  planned,  property  designed  newspaper  plant  helps 
publishers  increase  productivity  and  quality,  adding  value  to  the  daily 
newspaper  for  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

Today’s  publishers  face  many  difficult  production  problems,  including 
inefficient  newsprint  handling,  insufficient  press  capacity,  inadequate 
color  capabilities,  and  obsolete  equipment  incapable  of  handling  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  preprinted  advertising  inserts.  To  solve  these 
problems,  publishers  repeatedly  turn  to  The  Austin  Company,  an 
organization  of  consultants,  designers,  engineers  and  builders  that 
understands  newspaper  production. 

To  each  newspaper  project,  Austin  brings  extensive  experience,  along 
The  Tribune.  South  Bend.  IN  With  the  expertise  of  Staff  specialists  in  space  programming,  facility  layout, 
equipment  needs,  material  handling  and  distribution.  Austin  provides 
comprehensive  design  and  construction  services,  starting  with  facility 

a  location  and  logistics  and  ending  with  equipment  start-up. 

In  just  the  last  decade,  Austin  has  solved  production  and  distribution 
problems  for  more  than  100  publishers  of  metropolitan  and  community 
newspapers.  Pictured  here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  current  and 
recent  projects. 

Whether  it  involves  remodeling,  expansion  or  a  new  facility,  Austin  is 
committed  to  quality  performance,  on  schedule,  and  within  budget. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44121. 
Telephone:  (216)  382-6600.  Facsimile:  (216)  291-6684.  Other  Austin 
offices  in  major  cities  worldwide. 


New  production  plant  -  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  OR 


Retrofit/expansion  -  The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  NC 


Legal _ 

Ohio^s  top  court 
protects  column 

Rules  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  writer's 

chastising  of  a  state  senate  candidate  for 

‘gay  bashing’  is  protected  by  the  state  constitution 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

A  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  Dealer  col¬ 
umn  chastising  a  state  senate  candi¬ 
date  for  “gay  bashing,”  “hate  monger- 
ing”  and  deception  is  opinion  and  is 
protected  by  the  state  constitution,  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

The  majority  opinion  interprets 
Ohio’s  constitutional  protections  for 
speech  to  be  stronger  than  those  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

“Based  upon  the  totality  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
ordinary  reader  would  accept  this  col¬ 
umn  as  opinion  and  not  as  fact,”  the 
unanimous  decision  said  in  a  decision 
whose  effects  are  largely  limited  to 
Ohio. 

The  column,  published  Oct.  19, 
1990,  under  the  headline  “Gay-basher 


takes  refuge  in  the  closet,”  was  written 
by  Joe  Dirck  and  appeared,  with  his 
picture  and  a  commentary  label,  on 
the  Forum  page. 

Former  candidate  Loren  Loving  Vail 
sued  for  libel  and  intentional  infliction 
of  emotional  distress,  but  her  case  was 
thrown  out  for  failure  to  state  a  claim. 

An  appeals  court,  however,  reversed 
the  dismissal.  It  said  Dirck’s  use  of 
“gay-basher,”  “neo-numbskull,”  “bigot” 
and  “hate-mongering”  and  his  sugges¬ 
tion  of  dishonesty  were  protected 
opinions.  But  it  ruled  that  the  case 
should  go  to  trial  because  statements 
that  Vail  dislikes  gays,  engages  in  anti¬ 
homosexual  diatribe  and  fosters  homo¬ 
phobia  could  be  proven  true  or  false. 

The  state’s  highest  court  disagreed, 
ruling  that  the  language  Vail  disputed 
“lacks  precise  meaning  and  would  be 


understood  by  the  ordinary  reader  for 
just  what  it  is  —  one  person’s  attempt 
to  persuade  public  opinion.” 

“Engaging  in  ‘an  anti-homosexual 
diatribe’  and  fostering  ‘homophobia’ 
can  hardly  be  defined  with  crystal  clar¬ 
ity,”  the  court  said.  “Each  term  con¬ 
jures  a  vast  array  of  highly  emotional 
responses  that  will  vary  from  reader  to 
reader.  None  is  similar  to  the  typical 
examples  of  punishable  criminal  or  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conduct  cited  as  actionable 
language.” 

While  the  columnist’s  suggestion  — 
“Honesty,  it  would  appear,  is  one  value 
on  which  Vail  is  not  so  ‘pro,’  ”  he  wrote 
—  implied  that  she  in  fact  lied  about 
her  view  of  homosexuality,  the  refer¬ 
ence  was  “insufficient  to  overcome  the 
conclusion  that  an  ordinary  reader 
would  believe  that  statement ...  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,”  the  court 
held. 

Plain  Dealer  president  and  publisher 
Alex  Machaskee  heralded  the  decision 
as  a  victory  for  the  newspaper  and  the 
public. 

In  a  separate,  concurring  opinion. 
Justice  Paul  Pfeifer  agreed  that  the  col¬ 
umn  was  protected  as  opinion.  But  he 
warned  that  newspapers  “should  not  be 
shielded  from  liability  for  printing  lies 
by  labeling  them  as  commentary.” 

The  attorney  for  Vail,  Brent  English, 
represented  wrestling  coach  Michael 
Milkovich  in  the  1990  landmark  U.S. 
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Supreme  Court  decision  in  Milkovich 
V.  Lorain  Journal,  in  which  Milkovich 
sued  over  a  sports  column  about  a 
melee  during  a  wrestling  match.  The 
court  held  that  the  Ohio  paper  could 
be  held  liable  because  the  column  con¬ 
tained  statements  that  could  be  proven 
wrong,  as  opposed  to  opinions  that  can 
neither  be  proven  right  or  wrong. 

Several  cases  in  state  courts  since 
then  have  ruled  favorably  for  the  me¬ 
dia  when  questions  were  raised  about 
statements  of  fact  in  opinion  columns, 
said  Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  the  Plain  Dealer  case,  the  test 
used  to  determine  what  is  opinion  — 
essentially,  how  a  normal  reader  would 
perceive  it  —  is  similar  to  others  ap¬ 
plied  elsewhere,  Kirtley  said. 

Lawsuit  seeks  to 
allow  interview  with 
death  row  inmate 

A  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 
journalism  professor  and  two  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  are  suing  in  federal  court  to  force 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Corrections 
to  permit  press  access  to  a  Death  Row 
inmate  scheduled  to  be  executed  in 
June. 

Illinois  prison  officials  let  some  re¬ 
porters  interview  the  notorious  serial 
killer  John  Wayne  Gacy  and  other 
Death  Row  inmates,  but  they  are  refus¬ 
ing  access  to  Girvies  Davis,  the  suit 
complains. 


Court  lets  police 
withhold  information 

THE  GEORGIA  SUPREME  Court  has 
ruled  that  police  may  withhold  from  the 
public  and  the  press  portions  of  crime 
reports  that  could  endanger  lives  or  dis¬ 
close  confidential  investigations. 

The  unanimous  decision  drew  the 
line  at  entire  reports. 

The  case  came  in  an  appeal  by  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  and 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union, 
which  sought  police  reports  on  a  series 
of  rapes  near  the  Brunswick  public 
housing  projects  in  1993. 

The  papers  sued  after  police  refused 
to  release  the  reports. 

“We  believe  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  when  a  crime  occurs  in  their 
community,”  said  Hyde  Post,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta  papers. 

“The  police  department  withheld 
even  the  most  basic  information  about 
the  crimes  —  the  fact  that  the  rapes  oc¬ 
curred  —  in  the  apparent  hope  that  by 
not  alarming  the  citizens  of  the  affected 
neighborhood,  the  residents  would  bet¬ 
ter  serve  as  unwitting  bait  for  the  rapist, 
and  the  police  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  catching  him.” 

An  attorney  for  the  city,  Richard 
Strickland,  denied  the  accusation. 

“That  sounds  consistent  with  the 
propagandizing  type  reporting  that’s 
gone  on  with  regard  to  this  case,”  he 
said. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  por¬ 
tions  of  the  incident  reports  could  be 


withheld,  the  trial  court  held  a  private 
meeting  with  Brunswick  city  officials. 

The  papers  argued  that  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  have  been  allowed  to 
attend  the  meeting.  The  high  court  dis¬ 
agreed. 

Edited  versions  of  the  reports,  which 
have  remained  under  seal,  are  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  released.  No  arrests  have 
been  made  in  the  rapes.  —  AP 

Paper  fails  getting 
divorce  files  opened 

A  JUDGE  HAS  rejected  a  request  by 
the  Louisville  Courier 'Journal  to  open 
the  1985  divorce  file  of  the  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Senate,  saying  it  should 
remain  sealed  to  protect  the  politician’s 
12-year-old  daughter. 

The  paper  said  in  its  motion  that  the 
public’s  right  of  access  to  judicial 
records  was  “especially  strong  when  the 
proceedings  involve  a  high-ranking 
state  official”  who  is  running  for  gover¬ 
nor. 

John  “Eck”  Rose  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  as  did  his  former  wife,  Caryl  Bal¬ 
lard  Rose.  Her  lawyer  argued  that  the 
paper  would  disregard  the  Roses’  young 
daughter’s  rights  “in  favor  of  their  re¬ 
lentless  desire  to  sell  papers  based  on 
‘tabloid  news.’  ” 

Judge  John  Adams  ruled  the  file 
should  remain  sealed  to  protect 
Stephanie  Rose.  The  file  was  sealed  in 
August  1989  at  the  request  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  —  AP 


developed  our  lore.sl  management  plan  by  letting  the  loi'est  speak  tor  itself.  Studying  the 
response  of  the  forest  to  natural  processes  such  as  wildfires  helped  us  understand  how  nature 
distributes,  over  time  and  space,  the  multiple  elements  that  make  up  a  healthy,  sustainable, 
productive  forest;  So,  while  we  make  sure  to  meet  the  needs  of  moose,  we  also  maintain  the 
conditions, in  which  all  naturally  occurring  species  can  thrive.  .All  in  ail,  it's  a  concept  of  ecological 
forest  management  that  ensures  us  a  place  in  the  forest  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  life  lorms 
that,  like  us,  depend  on  it.  Now,  and  in  perpetuity. 
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GM  A  Unveils 
Two  New 
Inserters 

SLS-2000  handles  bigger  packages  faster  and  easier; 
Alphaliner  succeeds  the  Muller  Martini  227 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

BOASTING  FASTER,  EASIER  in¬ 
serting  of  larger  packages,  GMA  head¬ 
ed  into  Nexpo  ’95  with  orders  in  hand 
from  seven  newspapers  for  20  of  its 
new  SLS-2000  inserters,  most  with  or 
framed  for  two  jacket  hoppers. 

The  first  to  ship  will  be  among  three 
going  to  the  Boston  Globe.  Now  under 
construction,  the  College  Point  plant 
of  the  New  York  Times  will  house  eight 
of  the  new  inserters.  Another  eight 
will  go  into  four  Southern  dailies  of 
various  sizes,  including  four  in  the 
Ledger  of  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Yet  another  new  machine  is  headed 
the  short  distance  from  GMA’s  Bethle¬ 


hem,  Pa.,  plant  to  the  Levittown,  Pa., 
headquarters  of  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times,  where  it  also  will  insert 
other  Calkins  group  newspapers. 

After  three  years  in  development, 
GMA  gave  its  own  employees  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  several  newspapers 
an  early-June  preview  of  the  new 
equipment  in  operation.  In  addition  to 
the  inserter’s  first  buyers,  some  other 
customers  were  aware  of  the  product 
but  unable  to  wait  for  it. 

For  example,  the  Miami  Herald, 
which  was  to  take  delivery  of  two  SLS- 
1000s  for  its  new  remote  mailroom, 
turned  down  the  SLS-2000  demo 
model,  according  to  GMA. 

And  while  Cox’s  flagship  Atlanta 


papers  will  use  a  pair  of  the  new  insert¬ 
ers,  the  schedule  at  the  chain’s  Dayton 
Daily  News  called  for  something  soon¬ 
er.  Across  the  assembly  hall  from 
Boston’s  new  8:2  machine  with  Press  to 
Pocket  sat  an  SLS-1000  undergoing  re¬ 
manufacturing  for  Dayton. 

In  terms  of  product  processing,  the 
new  machine  marks  a  significant  ad¬ 
vance  toward  the  goal  of  press-speed 
inserting.  With  a  mechanical  rating  of 
40,000  cycles  per  hour  in  double  pro¬ 
duction,  GMA  puts  SLS-2000  operat¬ 
ing  speed  at  25,000  copies  for  standard 
production  and  up  to  32,000  copies  in 
double  mode. 

Capacity  ranges  from  two  to  40  in¬ 
serts  (modular  feeders  can  be  added  in 
two-hopper  increments)  and  packages 
processed  through  the  SLS-2000  can 
be  thick  —  more  than  400  broadsheet 
pages  and  more  than  800  tabloid 
pages. 

With  the  SLS-2000,  GMA  is  pro¬ 
moting  30%-40%  greater  productivity 
than  can  be  achieved  now  with  its 
SLS-1000. 

A  GMA  spokesman  also  noted  that 
“the  whole  machine  has  fewer  moving 
parts,  and  fewer  parts,”  than  the  SLS- 
1000  or  any  other  inserter.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  less  lubrication. 

The  SLS-2000,  its  jogging  tables 
and  smaller  electrical  box  stand  a  little 
lower  than  their  SLS-1000  counter¬ 
parts.  Unlike  the  older  model,  side- 
mounted  controls  on  the  SLS-2000  do 
not  require  operators  to  reach  over  the 
inserter.  The  new  design  also  has  oil- 
bathed  enclosed  gearing  and  a  sound- 
muffling  enclosure. 

Automatic  hopper  loaders  also  are 
lower  and  easily  attached  and  de¬ 
tached,  with  virtually  wrenchless  set- 
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up  and  adjustment.  The  new  loader’s 
infeed  height  is  adjustable  and  its  stack 
level  monitoring  more  precise.  Side 
guides  are  adjustable  on  only  one  side 
of  the  loader. 

Similar  wrenchless  adjustment  is 
possible  on  the  grippers.  Rather  than  a 
chain  drive,  the  interlocked  pockets 
“form  their  own  chain,”  said  the  GMA 
spokesman.  In  addition  to  vacuum  and 
vacuum-assisted  lap  openers,  a  side 


opener  offers  on-the-fly  adjustment  to 
open  tabloids  and  broadsheets  at  dif¬ 
ferent  sections. 

On  the  controls  side,  the  SLS-2000 
sports  a  graphical  user  interface  on  the 
display  of  its  PC-based  Inserter  Man¬ 
agement  Systems,  which  replaces  the 
DEC-based  Package  Monitoring  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  Missed  Insert  Repair  System 
comes  standard  on  the  new  inserter, 
and  downstream  repair  is  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Throughput  on  the  SLS-1000  ordi¬ 
narily  ran  to  18,000-20,000  copies  per 
hour  (with  a  25,000  cycles/hour  me¬ 
chanical  rating). 

GMA  president  Randy  Seidel  attrib¬ 
uted  his  new  machine’s  increased  pro¬ 
cessing  speed  in  part  to  closer  spacing 
of  the  gripped  jackets.  At  the  point 
where  jackets  are  turned  back  to  repair 
a  missed  insert  (where  there  are  no 
sensors),  the  actual  rate  of  travel  is 
slower  to  avoid  ejecting  the  product. 

GMA  demonstrated  the  SLS-2000 
in  double  production  at  full  speed  with 
two  jacket  feeders  running  at  up  to 
16,000  cph.  In  the  absence  of  a  press, 
pallet-stacked  jackets  were  fed  into  a 
high-speed  Muller  Martini  loader  for 
subsequent  winding  onto  Muller  Mar¬ 
tini  PrintRolls,  from  which  they  were 
unwound  to  the  inserter.  Inserted  pa¬ 
pers  were  conveyed  to  two  Muller  Mar¬ 
tini  CN25  PrintStack  stackers. 

(Developed  for  the  European  mar¬ 
ket,  Muller’s  70,000-cph  loader  is  used 
with  its  40,000-cph,  10-station 
Newsliner  inserter.  The  fast  loader  may 
of  interest  to  some  U.S.  papers  with  re¬ 
mote  print  sites.) 

By  early  September,  Bob  Mayer  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  an  SLS-2000  in  Levit- 


town  handling  inserting  for  the  Couri¬ 
er  Times,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Intelli- 
gencer/Record  and  Burlington  County 
Times,  Willingboro,  N.J. 

Assistant  general  manager  and  pro¬ 
duction  director  in  Doylestown,  Mayer 
acknowledged  that  the  SLS-2000  will 
cost  jobs. 

He  noted,  however,  that  mailroom 
workers  are  aware  of  the  pending 
change  and  that  all  those  affected  are 


part-timers  working  fewer  than  25 
hours  per  week.  The  machine  for  the 
Calkins  papers  will  handle  two  jackets 
and  18  inserts. 

According  to  Seidel,  GMA  holds 
about  a  60%  share  of  the  U.S.  inserter 
market,  with  almost  350  machines  in¬ 
stalled  at  about  120  sites.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  135  North  American  newspaper 
customers  and  a  half-dozen  commer¬ 
cial  users,  as  well  as  37  overseas  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Alphaliner 

Introduced  last  month  in  Europe  at 
the  Drupa  exposition  by  its  Swiss  par¬ 
ent  company,  GMA  also  previewed  — 


and  is  showing  at  Nexpo  —  the  Muller 
Martini  Alphaliner  inserter.  The  first 
15,000-cph  Alphaliner  has  been  run¬ 
ning  in  Allentown  at  National  Inserting 
Systems,  owned  by  GMA  founder  John 
F.  Conners. 

Faster  and  more  versatile  than 
Muller’s  Model  227,  which  is  limited  to 
14  inserts,  the  Alphaliner  is  expandable 
to  30;  1  in  four-hopper  modules.  Devel¬ 
oped  for  direct  mailer  Advo,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  designed  for  newspaper,  TMC 
and  commercial  applications. 

Alphaliner  handles  a  variety  of  in¬ 
serts,  from  large,  thin  sheets  to  booklets 
to  smaller  items,  delivering  packages  up 
to  114- inch  thick. 

Like  the  SLS-2000,  the  Alphaliner 
has  a  low  profile  and  PC-based  control 
system  with  selective  feeding,  can  be 
loaded  from  either  side,  adjusts  without 
a  wrench  and  detects  misses/unopened 
jackets.  Unlike  the  227,  which  it  re¬ 
places,  the  Alphaliner’s  belt-controlled 
stream  is  entirely  enclosed.  The  feeder 
accepts  up  to  24  pages.  A  slight  modifi¬ 
cation  allows  feeding  of  small,  light,  sin¬ 
gle  sheets. 

While  an  SLS  inserter  runs  jackets 
under  separate  inserts  one  at  a  time, 
the  Alphaliner  gathers  the  various  in¬ 
serts  in  sequence  and  places  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  jacket  that  is  picked  up  by 
gripper  delivery  conveyor.  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  separately  set  up  and  demon¬ 
strated  its  small-product  feeder,  able  to 
move  32,000  small,  thin  cards  per  hour. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Mike  Lupo 


William  Flaucher 


Collen  R.  Pittman 


Bob  Rawitch 


NuMsie  Lupo,  deputy  city 

editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 
charge  of  coordinating  daily  news  cov¬ 
erage  and,  earlier,  regional  coverage, 
has  been  promoted  to  city  editor. 

He  succeeds  Carole  Leigh  Hut¬ 
ton,  now  deputy  managing  editor  for 
news. 

Lupo  also  has  been  an  editor  for  the 
business,  entertainment  and  The  Way 
We  Live  sections  and  an  auto  writer  at 
the  Free  Press.  Earlier,  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

William  Flaucher,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Elm  City  Citizen,  Milford, 
Conn.,  now  is  ad  director  with  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Publications  Inc.  in  Goffs- 
town,  N.H.,  publishers  of  four  weeklies 
in  the  nearby  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Concord. 

Flaucher  has  held  sales  management 
jobs  at  the  Flartford  Courant,  Willi' 
mantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle  and  Greater 
New  Haven  Newspaper  Group  of 
Connecticut. 


Erin  Duludu,  former  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Equinox,  the  student  paper 
at  Keene  State  College,  was  hired  as  a 
staff  writer  for  Neighborhood,  covering 
Hooksett,  Allenstown  and  Pembroke. 

Elixaheth  Crookur,  also  a  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Equinox  and  a 
contributing  writer  to  the  Keene  Sen¬ 
tinel,  will  cover  Goffstown  and  New 
Boston  for  the  chain. 

D.  Craig  MacCormack,  former 
editor  in  chief  of  the  St.  Anselm  Crier, 
the  student  paper  at  St.  Anselm  Col¬ 
lege  in  Goffstown,  will  coordinate  lo¬ 
cal  sports  coverage  for  Neighborhood. 

Daborah  Mahon,  production 
manager  at  Community  Newspaper 
Co.,  Somerville,  Mass.,  becomes  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator. 

Patricia  L.  Loighlon  is  the  new 
classified  ad  specialist. 

Colloon  R.  Pittman,  corporate  tax 
director  of  Landmark  Communications 
Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president/finance. 


Teresa  Blevins,  former  director  of 
budgets  and  financial  analysis  with 
TeleCable  Corp.,  becomes  director  of 
financial  analysis  at  Landmark. 

Beb  Rawitch,  director  of  editorial 
operations  for  the  Valley  and  Ventura 
County  editions  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  California  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  succeeding  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  executive  editor  Jerry  Ceppos. 

Other  new  officers  are  Clay 
Haswell,  Lesher  Communications  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  —  vice  president;  and 
Hope  Frazier  of  Pasadena  —  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Earl  W.  Feell,  a  40  -year  veteran  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
been  appointed  chief  editorial  writer, 
overseeing  the  editorial  and  opinion 
pages. 

Foell  has  been  a  United  Nations 
correspondent,  managing  editor,  and 
editor  in  chief  at  the  Monitor,  editor  in 
chief  of  World  Monitor  magazine  and  a 
foreign  correspondent  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Ruth  Walker,  who  had  directed 
the  Monitor’s  editorial  pages  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  deputy  editor,  becomes 
Bonn  correspondent. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  columnist  Mark 
Purdy  has  returned  to  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  as  a  sports  columnist. 

Minal  Hafratwala,  formerly  Mer¬ 
cury  News  copy  editor,  was  appointed 
the  paper’s  first  reader  representative. 

Assistant  state  editor  Rich 
Ramirax  was  promoted  to  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor. 
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Obituaries 


Clarkson  S.  Barnos,  91,  retired  cO' 
publisher  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 
died  May  8. 

Jim  Bashline,  63,  outdoors  writer 
with  the  Centre  Daily  Times  in  State 
College,  Pa.,  and  founding  editor  of 
the  Flyfisher  quarterly,  died  June  6  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack. 

Elaine  €.  Breed,  87,  a  former  re' 
porter  at  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald,  died  May  9  in  Belmont,  Mass. 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  84,  former  puh' 
Usher  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald 
and  Hartford  Times,  died  June  7  in 
Rye,  N.Y. 

He  had  also  served  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Niagra  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
and  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News, 
business  manager  for  the  Saratogian  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  and  in  adver¬ 
tising  positions  at  Gannett  news¬ 
papers. 

James  Kennedy  Caxalas,  56, 

editor  of  the  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
Greenville,  Miss.,  died  of  cancer 
June  1. 

Cazalas  also  worked  in  editorial 
posts  for  United  Press  International  in 
Miami,  Atlanta  and  Memphis  and  at 
the  News-Herald  of  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Beb  Celllns,  68,  retired  Indianapolis 
Star  sports  editor,  died  May  26. 

In  tribute  to  Collins,  a  moment  of 
silence  was  observed  May  27  before  the 
national  anthem  was  played  at  the  In¬ 
diana  Pacers-Orlando  Magic  NBA 
playoff  game. 

Collins  joined  the  Star  in  1948  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  three-week 
stint  between  his  junior  and  senior 
years  at  Butler  University.  After  the 
three  weeks,  Collins  stayed  on,  re¬ 
maining  at  the  paper  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1991. 

He  later  wrote  a  column  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Business  Journal. 

—  AP 

Dorothy  Roynolds  Collins,  92,  a 

former  editor  at  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  Iruiianapolis  News,  died  May  9. 

Nicholas  A.  DolNInnI,  74,  former 
sports  reporter  at  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  died  May  15. 


Edmund  Dooloy,  81,  a  former  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  who 
earlier  worked  as  a  reporter  at  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post,  died  May  23. 

Elmor  B.  Dulmago,  87,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Canaan  (N.H.)  Reporter,  died  May  12 
in  Venice,  Fla. 

Earlier,  he  was  Canadian  Press  New 
York  bureau  chief. 

J.D.  Fitz,  79,  publisher  emeritus  of 
the  News  Herald  in  Morgantown, 
N.C.,  and  former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  died 
May  29. 

Previously,  he  worked  at  the  Rei- 
dsville  Review,  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
Shelby  Star  and  Kannapolis  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  all  in  North  Carolina. 

John  "Sponco"  Hold,  91,  a  veteran 
reporter  and  editor  who  wrote  about 
Albert  Einstein,  Charles  Lindbergh 
and  Jack  Dempsey,  died  May  22. 

Held  was  a  reporter  with  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  from  1927  to 
1950,  and  an  editor  and  columnist  at 
the  Peninsula  News  in  Point  Loma, 
Calif.,  during  the  1950s.  He  also 
worked  as  a  freelance  writer  and  publi¬ 
cist. 

Held  interviewed  major  public  fig¬ 
ures,  including  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  whose  1956  campaign 
Held  worked  on. 

In  1960,  Held  authored  a  book.  This 
Is  Heaven?,  about  life  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  —  AP 

Rodnuy  P.  Kuunay,  67,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  and  retail  sales  with 
Landon  Associates,  a  newspaper  sales 
and  marketing  company  based  in  New 
York,  died  May  4  in  Wilton,  Conn. 

Joseph  W.  Leonard,  90,  retired 
Boston  Globe  compositor  and  former 
president  of  the  Boston  Typographical 
Union,  died  May  4. 

Richard  Dean  ^Max"  McCarthy, 

67,  former  congressman  and  retired 
Buffalo  News  Washington  bureau 
chief,  died  May  5. 

Louis  Nevin,  81,  who  worked  as  an 
Associated  Press  war  correspondent 


and  an  AP  bureau  chief  for  45  years, 
died  May  1. 

Wayne  B.  Owen,  83,  who  never 
missed  a  day  of  work  in  45  years  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  of  the  Leader-Times , 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  died  May  27.  —  AP 

Helen  M.  Dewey  Pedersen,  73, 

former  office  manager  of  the  Milford 
(Conn.)  Reporter,  died  June  1. 

Lydel  Sims,  78,  former  columnist  at 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
reporter  with  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  died  June  3. 

Sims  also  worked  for  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House  and  the  AP. 

Charles  D.  Treleven,  79,  retired  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  with  the  Tuc¬ 
son  (Ariz.)  Citizen  who  earlier  worked 
as  a  reporter  at  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Tribune  and  editor  with  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Stars 
and  Stripes,  died  May  23. 
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FTC  Revises 
Proposed  Rules 

For  Telemarketing 

Eliminates  or  alters  many  of  the  issues  that 
could  have  been  troubling  for  newspapers 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  Commission 
has  substantially  revised  its  proposed 
rules  for  telemarketing,  eliminating  or 
revising  many  of  the  issues  that  could 
have  been  trouble  for  newspapers. 

The  original  proposals  from  the 
FTC,  intended  to  combat  telemarket¬ 
ing  fraud,  would  have  spawned  a  regu¬ 
latory  and  logistical  quagmire  for  the 
newspaper  business  and  other  legiti¬ 
mate  entities  that  use  telemarketing 
(E&P,  May  6,  P.  26). 

But  after  receiving  more  than  300 
comments  from  interested  parties  — 
including  more  than  50  from  large  and 


small  newspapers,  newspaper  groups, 
and  industry  and  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  —  the  FTC  revised  its  proposed 
rules. 

“The  commission’s  revised  approach 
addresses  many  commenters’  concerns 
that  the  initially  proposed  rule  cast  too 
broad  a  net  and  imposed  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  legitimate  telemarket¬ 
ing  industry  without  adequately  focus¬ 
ing  on  deceptive  and  abusive  telemar¬ 
keting  practices,”  the  FTC’s  revised  no¬ 
tice  of  proposed  rulemaking  stated. 

Among  the  changes  is  a  limit  on  the 
definition  of  telemarketing  to  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  The  original  proposal  in¬ 
cluded  other  “telephonic  mediums,” 


but  the  FTC  agreed  with  commenters 
that  “it  does  not  have  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  available  to  it  to  support 
coverage  of  online  services  under  the 
rule.” 

The  FTC  also  changed  its  proposal 
regarding  inbound  calls. 

Originally,  calls  by  the  customer  in 
response  to  advertising  would  have 
fallen  under  the  telemarketing  regula¬ 
tions.  Now,  the  proposed  rule  exempts 
“telephone  calls  initiated  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  response  to  an  advertisement 
through  any  media,  other  than  direct 
mail  solicitations.” 

It  does  not,  however,  exempt  re¬ 
sponses  to  ads  concerning  investment 
opportunities,  certain  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices,  or  ads  dealing  with  credit  exten¬ 
sions  if  a  fee  is  required  in  advance. 

In  addition,  the  FTC  originally  pro¬ 
posed  strict  disclosures  to  be  made 
orally  before  payment  was  requested, 
but  the  revised  rules  call  for  these  dis¬ 
closures  to  be  made  orally  or  in  writing 
before  payment  is  made. 

A  rule  that  would  have  banned 
courier  pickups  of  payment  from  cus¬ 
tomers  contacted  through  telemarket¬ 
ing  was  another  issue  of  great  concern 
to  the  newspaper  industry,  whose  car¬ 
riers  often  make  door-to-door  collec¬ 
tions  on  their  routes. 

The  FTC,  noting  that  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  applauded  this  provision, 
nevertheless  agreed  “that  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  courier  pickups  of  consumer 
payments  is  unworkable. 

“There  is  nothing  inherently  decep¬ 
tive  or  abusive  about  the  use  of  couri¬ 
ers  by  legitimate  businesses,  and  the 
comments  show  that  many  legitimate 
businesses  use  them,”  the  FTC  stated. 


I  believe  if  we  make  our  decisions 
based  on  wbat  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  clients,  it  will  prove  to  be  in  our 
best  interest  in  the  long  run. 

Dario  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA 
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adding  that  the  ban  was  “unnecessary, 
and  it  has  been  deleted  from  the  re¬ 
vised  proposed  rule.” 

A  provision  regarding  reloading  — 
offering  to  sell  additional  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices  to  a  previous  customer  before  the 
original  contract  has  expired  —  “elicit¬ 
ed  nearly  unanimous  negative  com¬ 
ments  from  industry  representatives,” 
according  to  the  FTC. 

“Commenters  noted  that  the  sec¬ 
tion,  as  proposed,  would  preclude  a 
seller  or  telemarketer  from  calling  cus¬ 
tomers  to  renew  subscriptions,  war¬ 
ranties,  service  contracts  and  a  host  of 
other  ongoing  services  prior  to  their 
expiration,”  the  FTC  stated. 

The  FTC  added  that,  “Given  the 
fact  there  is  nothing  about  this  prac¬ 
tice,  in  and  of  itself,  that  is  inherently 
injurious  to  consumers,  and  given  the 
widespread  use  of  this  practice  by  le¬ 
gitimate  telemarketers,  the  commission 
has  dropped  .  .  .  any  attempt  to  restrict 
this  practice.” 

In  dropping  the  provision,  the  FTC 
noted  that,  “Reloading  is  a  problem 
when  there  is  deception  in  the  sales  of¬ 
fer,”  and  such  deception  is  covered  by 


other  sections  of  the  rules,  making  a 
separate  reloading  regulation  unneces¬ 
sary. 

The  FTC  also  deleted  a  proposal 
that  would  have  prohibited  telemar¬ 
keters  from  calling  a  customer  more 
than  once  every  three  months. 

Again,  recognizing  that  this  is  not. 


in  and  of  itself,  injurious  to  consumers, 
and  finding  that  they  are  adequately 
protected  by  “do  not  call”  require¬ 
ments,  the  FTC  found  the  rule  unnec¬ 
essary. 

It  did,  however,  replace  it  with  a  rule 
prohibiting  a  telemarketer  “to  cause 
any  telephone  to  ring,  or  engage  any 
person  in  telephone  conversation,  re¬ 
peatedly  or  continuously  with  intent  to 
annoy,  abuse  or  harass  any  person  at 


the  called  number.” 

A  rule  that  would  have  required 
telemarketers  to  disclose  their  true  first 
and  last  names  at  the  start  of  a  call  — 
which  was  vehemently  opposed  for 
personal  safety  issues,  among  other 
reasons  —  was  reconsidered  by  the 
FTC  and  now  only  calls  for  the  iden¬ 


tity  of  the  seller  (e.g.,  the  newspaper). 

Further,  disclosures  about  the  seller 
and  purpose  of  the  call  now  only 
would  need  to  be  made  promptly, 
rather  than  at  the  start  of  the  call,  to 
“permit  some  flexibility  in  the  seller’s 
telemarketing  presentation.” 

Duplicate  verification  disclosure 
rules  also  were  deemed  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  by  the  FTC  and  were 
deleted.  (continues) 


The  FTC  also  deleted  a  proposal  that  would  have 
prohibited  telemarketers  from  calling  a  customer 
more  than  once  every  three  months. 


Everyday^  irregardless  of  his  homework, 
Jeffrey  went  ^^rollerblading^^  because  it 
was  to  nice  to  lay  around  with  his  nose 
in  a  english  book. 
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You’re  sitting  at  your  desk  staring  at  the  layout  filling  the  screen  of  your  Power  Macintosh"! 

The  photograph  of  the  ostrich  definitely  isn’t  flying,  so  you  exercise  your  artistic  right  to  change  it. 

You  import  a  scan  from  the  Scitex  system  down  the  hall,  6«/you  don’t  wait. 

You  open  Adobe"  Photoshop  and  scroll  thr( 


For  more  information  by  fax,  call  800-901-8106;  by  mail,  800-732-3131,  ext.  525.  Or  visit  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.apple.com. 


^l^AppkQ)iipan.  A^.AeAppU  kgp  ami 'The  payer  lobe  y(w  best"  an  rtgslertdtratkmarkc^ Apple  Computer,  fnc.  PoteerMacmkxhBalnukmarkofAppkOmputer.hK.  ftmierPC  it  a  tnkimark<^hkrmttioruU  Business  tikichmesCorporatk^  used 

yndertipenselher^imi  Adobe  t  a  tnkkmark(^  Adobe  S)aiemhcorporttied  or  its  subadianes  and  may  be  registered  in  certain  Ju^ 


;ly  six-color  photo  of  a  peacock,  but  you  don’t  wait. 


You  resize  it,  do  a  little  retouching,  make  some  separations,  but'px  don’t  wait. 


You  send  out  dupes  of  your  layout  to  twelve  pubs  electronically,  but  you  don’t  wait. 


It’s  how  powerful  the 
computer  makes  you. 


And  as  you’re  walking  out  to  lunch,  it  suddenly  hits  you: 


It’s  not  how  powerful 
the  computer  is. 


Introducing  the  Power  Macintosh  9500. 


The  power  to  be  your  best! 


While  the  FTC  did  not  drop  its  24- 
month  record-keeping  requirement,  it 
did  modify  the  proposed  rule  to  allow 
the  records  to  be  kept  in  any  form,  in¬ 
cluding  electronically;  to  require  sellers 
to  keep  only  advertising,  brochures, 
telemarketing  scripts  and  promotional 
materials  that  are  substantially  differ¬ 
ent;  that  only  the  last  known  address 
of  customers,  prize  recipients  and  cur¬ 
rent  and  former  employees  be  kept; 
that  records  need  not  be  maintained 
for  prizes  under  $25;  and  that  a  record 
be  kept  of  any  fictitious  name  used  by 
employees  involved  in  telemarketing 
sales. 

The  FTC  explained  that  it  kept  the 
two-year  record  retention  period  be¬ 
cause  anything  shorter  “would  be  inad¬ 
equate  for  the  commission  and  the 
states  to  complete  investigations  of 
noncompliance.” 

The  commission  also  noted  that  it 
believed  the  language  in  the  revised 
proposed  rule  was  “sufficiently  clear 
that  only  records  relating  to  actual 
sales  need  be  maintained,”  not  those 
for  all  customer  contacts. 

Many  commenters  also  pointed  out 


that  the  30-day  compliance  require¬ 
ment  of  the  originally  proposed  rule 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  and  conduct  the 
proper  training,  and  suggested  instead 
they  be  given  six  months. 

However,  since  the  FTC  dropped 
many  of  the  disclosure  requirements  in 
the  revised  rules,  it  determined  that  30 
days  after  the  final  rule  is  published  to 
be  sufficient. 

“Thirty  days  should  not  unduly  bur¬ 
den  legitimate  industry  because,  based 
on  information  provided  by  industry, 
legitimate  sellers  and  telemarketers  al¬ 
ready  comply  with  the  revised  pro¬ 
posed  rule,”  the  commission  noted. 

Comments  regarding  the  revised 
proposed  telemarketing  rules  are  due  at 
the  FTC  by  June  30,  and  due  to  time 
constraints,  the  commission  did  not 
expect  any  extensions. 

The  Telemarketing  Act,  signed  into 
law  on  Aug.  16,  1994,  required  the 
FTC  to  establish  telemarketing  rules 
within  one  year. 

Newspaper  and  advertising  industry 
representatives,  contacted  prior  to  the 
deadline  for  filing  comments,  were 


generally  pleased  with  the  revised 
rules. 

“It’s  a  9.5  on  a  scale  of  10,”  comment¬ 
ed  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
senior  vice  president/public  policy  and 
general  counsel  John  Sturm. 

Sturm  pointed  out  that  the  FTC 
“conceded  rather  publicly”  that  it 
knew  a  lot  about  illegitimate  telemar¬ 
keting,  but  not  much  about  its  use  by 
legitimate  businesses. 

“The  new  chairman.  Bob  Pitofsky, 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit,”  Sturm  added. 
“My  guess  is,  he  had  some  effect  on 
making  these  rules  realistic  instead  of 
terrifying.” 

In  addition,  Sturm  said  there  were 
key  legislators  on  Capitol  Hill  who 
were  “going  to  come  down  around 
them  like  a  wet  blanket”  if  the  FTC 
commissioners  did  not  improve  the 
proposed  rules. 

“There  were  a  couple  of  folks  ready 
to  make  their  views  known  if  there  had 
not  been  substantial  changes.  Key  peo¬ 
ple  indicated  they  were  ready  to  move 
forward  and  forward  their  views  to  the 
FTC,”  he  said,  declining  to  name  the 
legislators  involved. 

“The  game  is  not  over  yet.  There’s 
another  round  to  go,  and  there  will  be 
people  on  the  other  side  of  these  rules 
pulling  in  the  other  direction,”  Sturm 
noted. 

In  its  written  comments  to  the  FTC, 
Sturm  said,  NAA  is  “likely  to  comment 
further  on  the  record-keeping  require¬ 
ments”  and  is  “likely  to  suggest  that 
the  corners  be  rounded  a  bit.” 

There  are  still  a  few  rough  edges. 

“We  will  watch  the  final  proposal 
carefully,”  he  said,  adding,  “This  is 
clearly  a  major  shift  and  a  huge  change 
in  direction  that  makes  sense  for  us  in 
the  newspaper  business  and  all  legiti¬ 
mate  telemarketers.” 

“They’re  better,”  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  president  and  CEO 
Tonda  Rush  said  of  the  revised  pro¬ 
posed  rules.  “They’re  not  finished,  of 
course,  and  we  will  keep  an  eye  on  it, 
but  they’ve  addressed  and  solved  most 
of  our  problems. 

“I  was  really  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  they  made.  Trying  to  strike  a 
balance  between  legitimate  business 
and  fraud  is  not  easy,”  she  added. 

“One  of  the  things  we  were  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  was  reloading. 
That  was  pretty  alarming,”  she  said, 
pointing  out  that  newspapers  would 
have  to  have  overcome  the  hurdle  of 
losing  a  customer  before  recontacting 


Newspaper  advertising... 
you  sell  the  ads; 
we  do  the  processing! 


The  Publicitas  Advertising  Clearing  House  Network 
makes  newspaper  advertising  easy  and  efficient  for  you  and 
for  your  advertisers. 

Whether  its  display,  classified,  preprint,  or  sampling,  we 
help  you  make  it  easy.  National,  regional,  or  local,  single  or 
multiple  papers,  we  keep  it  simple. 

We  take  the  work  out  of  advertising.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
we  can  help  your  bottom  line. 

Call  us  today. 


Advertising  Sen/ices,  Inc. 
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the  person. 

“The  massive  response  [to  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules]  from  many,  many  indus¬ 
tries  is  probably  a  harbinger  of  things 
to  come  for  us,”  Rush  noted. 

“Most  of  the  people  responding 
were  people  who  are  bypassing  news¬ 
papers  and  going  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  through  direct  marketing  and 
telemarketing. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  folks  out  there 
who  are  interested  in  bypassing  news¬ 
papers,”  she  said,  adding,  “in  this  case, 
we  were  all  pretty  much  on  the  same 
side.” 

Rush  said  NNA  was  “not  finished 
looking  at  the  new  proposal,”  but,  “we 
certainly  could  be  in  far  worse  shape 
than  we  are  in  now.” 

Although  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  also  was  still  looking  at  the 
second  round  of  proposed  rules,  senior 
vice  president/government  affairs  Jeff 
Perlman  said  it  was  “fair  to  say  that  we 
are  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  far  more  focused.” 

The  revised  proposal  “seems  to  do  a 
much  better  job  in  targeting  the  de¬ 
ceptive  operator,”  he  said. 

The  commissioners  listened  to  busi¬ 
ness  people  who  said  the  rules  would 
have  hurt  them  and  “have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  making  business  possible, 
knocking  out  some  of  the  bad  guys, 
and  giving  consumers  what  the  want,” 
Perlman  said.  “Our  first  reading  is  that 
this  is  a  great  improvement.” 

Border  papers  merge 

THE  MARINETTE  (WIS.)  Eagle-Star 
and  Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald  Leader 
are  merging  to  become  the  Eagle- 
Herald. 

The  news  staffs  of  the  two  papers 
have  jointly  produced  a  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  since  last  November. 

The  newspapers  are  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  states. 

Dennis  J.  Colling,  general  manager  of 
Eagle  Printing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
papers,  said  all  full-time  employees  of 
the  two  news  departments  would  be  re¬ 
tained.  The  Herald  Leader  had  main¬ 
tained  a  news  office  in  Menominee,  but 
it  has  been  closed. 

Colling  said  the  idea  of  the  merger 
had  been  in  the  “thinking  stage”  for 
several  years  but  that  the  process  accel¬ 
erated  last  fall  when  the  cost  of 
newsprint  as  well  as  other  publishing 
expenses  continued  to  rise.  —  AP 
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makes  sense.  Buy  what  you  need.  So,  if  you’re  a  Shopping 
Guide  or  a  Community  Newspaper,  why  buy  a  costly  delivery 
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Questions  answered, 
questions  raised  by 
nine-^month  old  NNN 


The  Newspaper  National  Network  has  placed  over 
$20  million  worth  of  advertising  since  its  inception, 
but  many  smaller  newspapers  are  troubled  by  the 
fixed  cpm  rates  offered  by  the  Network 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

ALMOST  NINE  MONTHS  after  its 
inception,  the  Newspaper  National 
Network  (NNN)  has  answered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  about  the  newspaper 
industry.  For  many  small-circulation 
newspapers,  it  has  raised  many  more. 

NNN’s  mandate  is  simple;  sell  ads 
for  newspapers  in  six  low-use  national 
categories  —  manufacturer’s  automo¬ 
tive,  household  supplies,  toiletries  and 
cosmetics,  drugs  and  remedies,  liquor 
and  soft  drinks,  and  food. 

By  far,  the  biggest  achievement  of 
NNN  has  been  to  dispel  the  myth  that 
newspapers  are  passe  advertising  vehi¬ 
cles.  By  all  accounts,  the  network  has 
been  successful  in  attracting  a  number 
of  advertisers  to  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

And  NNN’s  one  order/one  bill  sys¬ 
tem,  implemented  by  Publicitas  Adver¬ 
tising  Services  (PAS),  appears  to  fulfill 
a  long-time  industry  dream  of  cutting 
the  many  steps  and  tedious  routines  of 
a  multi-newspaper  buy. 

But  while  newspapers’  need  to  cap¬ 


“Now  that  we  have  some  history  behind 
us,  we  may  look  at  using  blended  CPM 
rates  to  see  what  we  can  do  on  a 
percentage  basis  for  those  newspapers 
where  the  out-of-pocket  amount  is  not 
lucrative  enough.” 

—  Pat  Haegele,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Newspaper  National  Net¬ 
work 


value  for  smaller-circulation  news¬ 
papers. 


One  under  50,000'circulation  newspaper  recently 
rejected  a  piece  of  NNN  business  after  concluding 
that  running  the  ad  would  have  ended  up  costing 
the  newspaper  money. 


ture  more  national  ad  dollars  is  indis¬ 
putable,  questions  have  sprung  up  re¬ 
garding  NNN’s  fixed  cost-per-thou- 
sand  (CPM)  pricing  and  its  relative 


Newspapers  have  heard  repeatedly 
over  the  past  few  years  that  CPM  pric¬ 
ing  is  the  way  of  the  future.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  their  clients  favor 


CPM  pricing  when  buying  print  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Most  importantly,  it 
offers  advertisers  the  ability  to  make  a 
multi-newspaper  buy  with  a  minimum 
of  complications. 

NNN  sets  the  CPM  rates  for  its 
member  newspapers,  but  each  news¬ 
paper  can  set  minimum  rates  it  will 
accept. 

Pat  Haegele,  NNN’s  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  said  the  rate  is 
based  on  “competitive  conditions  and 
how  much  the  advertiser  is  spending 
with  us.” 

According  to  Haegele,  the  NNN  has 
placed  over  $20  million  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  over  300  newspapers  across  the 
country.  Some  50%  of  those  news¬ 
papers  have  circulations  under  50,000, 
she  said. 

But  some  of  these  smaller  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  say  the  pricing  that 
NNN  has  offered  to  get  the  business 
can  cause  them  to  lose  money  by  run¬ 
ning  the  ad.  In  many  instances,  the 
NNN’s  CPM  rate  is  drastically  lower 
than  a  newspaper’s  national,  or  in 
some  instances,  retail  rate.  While  larg¬ 
er  newspapers  are  able  to  absorb  a  dis¬ 
counted  national  rate,  smaller  papers 
find  this  harder  to  do. 

To  date,  all  of  the  NNN’s  CPM  rates 
have  been  fixed,  meaning  that  every 
newspaper  participating  in  a  given  buy 
has  received  the  same  CPM  rate,  re¬ 
gardless  of  circulation  size. 

CPM  pricing  operates  on  economies 
of  scale,  and  the  practical  effect  of  a 
fixed  CPM  affects  newspapers  differ¬ 
ently,  according  to  circulation  size. 

At  smaller  newspapers,  particularly 
those  with  50,000-circulation  and  un¬ 
der,  fixed  costs  are  relatively  higher  as 
a  percentage  of  total  costs.  In  many 
cases,  the  cost  structures  of  larger 
newspapers  make  it  easier  to  spread 
out  the  cost  of  a  fixed  CPM,  particular¬ 
ly  if  the  ad  has  to  run  in  color. 

Contributing  to  the  disparity  in 
CPM  pricing  effects  are  the  large  rate 
differentials  for  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  According  to  the  latest  re¬ 
port  from  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  (AAAA),  the 
overall  average  general-to-retail  rate 
differential  is  74.61%. 

The  differential  is  highest  at  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  of  over 
250,000.  In  that  category,  the  average 
national  rate  was  107.23%  higher  than 
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Ihere's  a  monster  loose  in  your 
classified  department.  And  that's  the  f 


^  Smoother  workflow,  more  time  for 
selling,  better  service  to  advertisers,  greater 
profit  for  the  newspaper  -  that’s  what  AdFAX 
customers  appreciate.  Come  see  us  at  NEXPO 
Booth  3981.  Or  call  for  more  information,  so 
we  can  cage  the  fax  monster  at  your  paper,  too. 


The  fax  machine  can  create  a  ‘ 
monstrous  workflow  problem  for  your 
classified  department.  Ads  are  faxed  in. 

Th^'  pile  up.  They  wait  to  be  sorted,  dis¬ 
tributed  and  entered.  Advertisers  call  to  check 
on  their  faxes.  Reps  spend  time  searching  for 
faxes.  Typists  stand-by  for  the  end-of-the-day 
rush.  And  faxed  ads  still  wait  to  be  reviewed, 
proofed  and  released. 

With  AdFAX^”,  these  costly  bottlenecks 
have  been  eliminated.  Faxes  are  received, 
logged,  converted  to  text,  printed  with  receipt 
information,  and  assigned  to  accounts  -  all 
automatically.  Acknowledgments  to  advertisers 


are  faxed  back 

immediately  by  the  ^stem,  before  advertisers 
call  and  disrupt  you. 

Not  only  does  AdFAX  dramatically 
improve  fax  workflow,  the  converted  text  elimi¬ 
nates  hours  of  rek^'ing.  AdFAX  puts  an  end  to 
fax  machines,  lost  ads.  paper  handling,  and 
paper  archives.  With  AdFAX,  you  cut  data 
entiy  time,  reduce  labor,  and  greatly  increase 
customer  satisfaction. 
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the  average  retail  rate.  The  lowest  av¬ 
erage  differential  was  found  at  news¬ 
papers  with  under- 25,000  circulation. 
In  that  group,  the  average  differential 
was  55.01% 

Newspapers  participating  in  an 
NNN  buy  also  must  pay  a  sales  com¬ 
mission  to  the  NNN,  which  can  range 
from  5%  to  15%,  depending  on  the 
newspaper’s  NNN  and  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  (NAA)  member¬ 
ship  status. 

Tacked  on  to  that  is  a  3.5%  commis¬ 
sion  for  PAS,  which  can  range  from  a 
minimum  of  $50  to  a  maximum  of 
$600.  Further,  most  newspapers  are 
contractually  bound  to  pay  their  rep 
firms  a  set  commission  on  all  national 
advertising. 

The  amount  that  small  circulation 
newspapers  net  from  such  a  pricing 
structure  can  be  nominal.  In  fact,  it 
may  result  in  a  deficit. 

One  under  50,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper  recently  rejected  a  piece  of 
NNN  business  after  concluding  that 
running  the  ad  would  have  ended  up 
costing  the  newspaper  money. 

At  that  newspaper,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  national  and  retail  rates 
is  15%,  allowed  for  agency  commission 
on  national  business.  The  newspaper’s 
ad  director  calculated  that  the  CPM 
offered  by  the  NNN  amounted  to  a 
40%  discount  from  national  rates,  not 
including  commission  fees. 

“You  could  send  around  a  dog  with  a 
note  in  its  mouth  to  sell  ads  at  a  40% 


Nicholas  Cannistraro,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  for  NAA,  suggested 
that  NNN  is  looking  at  a  tiered  CPM. 
“NNN  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  pric¬ 
ing  for  lower  circulation  newspapers  to 
accommodate  the  recognition  that  fixed 
costs  [at  small  newspapers]  are  higher 
and  they  may  need  a  higher  CPM,”  he 
said. 


discount,”  the  ad  director  said.  “I  know 
the  NNN  is  thinking  about  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  we’re  one  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  too.” 

Another  ad  manager,  also  at  an  un- 
der-50,000  circulation  newspaper,  ran 
the  same  piece  of  NNN  business.  The 


CPM  rate  offered  by  the  NNN 
dropped  the  newspaper’s  inch  rate 
from  almost  $20  to  a  little  more  than 
$5,  calculated  the  manager. 

“With  newsprint  costs  going  up, 
smaller  newspapers  are  hit  harder  by 
this  type  of  sales  activity  and  it  doesn’t 
help  us  as  an  industry,”  said  the  manag¬ 
er.  “For  strictly  non-traditional  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  a  tiered  system  that 
takes  into  account  a  smaller  news¬ 
paper’s  cost  considerations  might  be 
the  way  to  go.” 

Haegele  and  Nicholas  Cannistraro, 
senior  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
NAA,  acknowledge  the  smaller-news- 
paper  concern  and  say  that  the  NNN 
is  working  on  a  remedy. 

Haegele  said  that,  as  part  of  NNN’s 
contract,  the  network  has  the  option 
of  creating  a  blended  CPM  rate.  A 
blended  CPM  would  entail  taking  the 
rate  that  all  participating  newspapers 
would  accept,  and  formulating  a  CPM 
based  on  total  cost,  divided  by  total 
circulation. 

“We  haven’t  done  that  yet,  but  our 
marketing  people  are  analyzing  it  right 
now,”  Haegele  said.  “Now  that  we  have 
some  history  behind  us,  we  may  look  at 
using  blended  CPM  rates  to  see  what 
we  can  do  on  a  percentage  basis  for 
those  newspapers  where  the  out-of- 
pocket  amount  is  not  lucrative 
enough.” 

Cannistraro  also  suggested  that 
NNN  is  looking  at  a  tiered  CPM.  A 
tiered  system  could  mean  that  all 
newspapers  above  a  particular  circula¬ 
tion  receive  “X-CPM,  and  all  news¬ 
papers  below  a  certain  circulation  get 
X-CPM,  plus  some  factor,”  he  said. 

“NNN  reserves  the  right  to  adjust 
pricing  for  lower  circulation  news¬ 
papers  to  accommodate  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  fixed  costs  [at  small  news¬ 
papers]  are  higher  and  they  may  need  a 
higher  CPM,”  Cannistraro  added. 

“It  may  be  that,  in  a  given  program, 
there  could  be  a  CPM  of,  say,  $40  to 
$45  per  page  and  newspapers  below  a 
certain  circulation  would  get  maybe  a 
20%  premium,  or  $8,  on  that,”  Cannis¬ 
traro  said. 

In  any  case,  he  added,  the  disparity 
in  CPM  pricing  effect  “is  something  we 
anticipated.  We’re  going  to  be  address¬ 
ing  this,  there’s  no  question.” 

However,  “the  problem  is  complicat¬ 
ed  a  little  because  some  of  our  ac¬ 
counts  haven’t  been  sold  on  that  basis,” 
Cannistraro  said.  “They’ve  been  sold 
on  a  fixed  CPM.  So  now  we  have  to 
make  sure  it  doesn’t  seem  like  we’re 
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reneging  on  that.” 

But  even  though  NNN’s  fixed  CPM 
rate  may  be  lower  than  what  some 
newspapers  are  used  to,  many  execu¬ 
tives  say  that’s  the  price  of  getting  new 
national  business. 

“I  kind  of  grit  my  teeth  when  I  see 
the  per  inch  rates  translated  over,”  said 
Larry  Weibengood,  ad  director  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  “But  1  con¬ 
sole  myself  because  1  firmly  believe 
that  that’s  business  that  1  wouldn’t  be 
placing  without  the  network  opportu¬ 
nity.” 

“Either  we  want  to  play  as  a  group 
and  compete  as  a  group  .  .  .  and  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  have  to  make  some  con¬ 
cessions,  or  we’re  going  to  continue  to 
miss  out  on  large-scale  national  buys,” 
Weibengood  said. 

But  others  worry  that  large  newspa¬ 
per  advertisers  eventually  will  pressure 
newspapers  to  offer  CPMs  which,  in 
many  cases,  are  much  lower  than  cur¬ 
rent  national  rates. 

Cannistraro  acknowledged  the  con¬ 
cern,  but  said  that’s  a  “reality  of  the 
marketplace.” 

“We  have  an  analogous  situation  in 
the  newspaper  industry  with  sub¬ 
scribers,”  he  said.  “Automatic  renewals 
pay  basically  full  price,  and  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  has  a  great  deal 
that  they  offer  for  new  subscribers  dur¬ 
ing  subscription  drives.” 

He  added,  “the  national  business 
we’re  going  after  haven’t  used  news¬ 
papers  in  a  long  time  .  .  .  we’re  trying 
to  prove  the  worth  of  newspapers  to 
the  categories  that  have  lost  sight  of 
that.  For  newspapers,  there’s  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  that  by  being  responsive 
to  the  marketplace,  they  can  generate 
business.” 

That  message  clearly  resonates  with 
a  number  of  ad  managers.  Bill  Peck- 
ham,  advertising  manager  for  the  Prov¬ 
idence  (R. I.)  Journal-Bulletin  said, 
“most  newspapers  are  very  conscious  of 
their  costs,  and  they’ve  had  to  take  a 
harder  look  at  how  they  price  and  how 
they  operate.  That  may  make  them 
more  inclined  to  take  an  ad,  even 
though  it  might  have  a  lower  CPM. 

“National  is  good,  clean  money,”  he 
added.  “You  have  camera-ready  art¬ 
work  and  the  profit  margin  is  higher. 
The  [CPM]  rate  might  be  a  lower  rate, 
but  it’s  still  higher  than  the  retail  rate.” 

Others  take  a  wait-and-see  posture. 
“1  think  the  NNN  has  done  some  great 
stuff,  and  a  lot  of  good  has  come  out  of 
it,”  said  John  Kimball,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Record,  Bergen  County. 


“But  hundreds  of  questions  have  been 
raised  and  still  haven’t  been  answered. 
I  don’t  think,  as  an  industry,  we’ve 
landed  on  a  solution  yet.” 

Newspapers’ 
ad  revenues  up 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  rev¬ 
enue  grew  6.77%  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1995,  versus  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
according  to  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 


tion  of  America. 

Advertising  expenditures  for  the  first 
quarter  were  $7.8  billion,  compared  to 
$7.4  billion  for  the  first  quarter  of  1994. 

First  quarter  spending  for  classified 
ads  jumped  12.62%  to  a  total  of  $2.9  bil¬ 
lion.  Retail  advertising  grew  3.95%  to 
$3.9  billion.  Local  advertising,  including 
both  classified  and  retail,  was  up  7.5% 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

National  advertising  grew  2.19  %  to 
$1  billion  in  the  first  quarter,  according 
to  the  NAA. 
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New  one  order/ 
one  bill  service 

American  Passage  starts  American  Newspaper 
Network  to  facilitate  national  ad  placement 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  AND 
their  agencies  have  one  more  option 
for  multi-newspaper  planning  and  buy¬ 
ing  with  the  start  up  this  week  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Network 
(ANN). 

ANN  functions  as  a  wholly-owned 
service  of  American  Passage  Media 
Corp.,  a  Seattle,  Wash.-based  newspa¬ 
per  service  provider. 

Carl  Bryant,  vice  president  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  for  American  Pas- 
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sage,  describes  the  ANN  as  a  start-to- 
finish,  one  order/one  bill  system  for 
national  advertisers  and  their  agencies. 

“It’s  a  planning,  placement  and  pay¬ 
ment  service,  designed  to  help  plan  a 
newspaper  schedule  in  a  very  complex 
universe  of  sellers,”  Bryant  said. 

ANN’s  goal  is  to  cut  down  the  steps 
and  contacts  media  buyers  have  to 
make  when  planning  a  newspaper  buy. 
In  traditional  media  buying,  even  re¬ 
questing  preliminary  information  can 
take  hours,  or  even  days,  Bryant  noted. 

ANN  will  distribute  a  floppy  disk  to 
advertising  agencies,  free  of  charge. 
On  the  disk  is  rate  information  for 
over  1,500  daily  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

The  disk  can  give  information  about 


ad  sizing,  spot  and  four-color  ad  rates. 
It  can  preform  various  “what  if”  sce¬ 
narios  in  a  matter  of  seconds  with  dif¬ 
ferent  variables,  including  frequency, 
size,  configuration,  and  weekday  or 
weekend  run.  Also,  it  gives  total  dis¬ 
counts  earned,  repeat  discounts,  and 
gross  and  net  amounts  for  agency  com¬ 
missions. 

For  each  newspaper,  the  disk  also 
lists  market  penetration  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  representative  firm.  Media 
planners  can  search  newspapers  by 
name,  city,  market,  or  zip  code. 

The  disk  uses  Microsoft  Excel  5.0, 
for  use  with  spreadsheets.  It  can  be  run 
on  a  Macintosh,  or  a  PC.  The  disk  is 
portable  and  allows  the  user  to  format 
the  “what  if”  scenarios  into  graphic 
documents  and  special  reports,  com¬ 
plete  with  a  spread  sheet  and  summary 
page. 


ANN’s  rate  information  is  self-gen¬ 
erated  through  mailings  to  all  of  the 
newspapers  available  through  ANN. 

The  disk  expires  after  three  months, 
and  after  that  it  becomes  unusable.  A 
new  disk  with  updated  information 
will  be  issued  by  ANN  every  three 
months. 

Bryant  said  that  if  an  agency  re¬ 
quests  a  monthly  updated  disk,  ANN 
will  provide  one. 

After  agency  media  planners  have 
decided  on  a  newspaper  schedule,  the 
user  pulls  up  an  insertion  order  form 
that  can  be  e-mailed,  faxed  or  mailed 
to  ANN. 

Besides  the  insertion  order,  all 
ANN  needs  is  a  single  piece  of  art¬ 
work.  ANN  then  sends  out  space 
reservations  to  confirm  rate,  size,  and 
if  desired,  page  preferences. 

On  the  insertion  order,  is  a  bar  code 
sticker.  Participating  newspapers  place 
the  sticker  on  tear  sheets  and  send 
them  to  ANN.  The  network  gathers 
the  tear  sheets  and  sends  out  an  in¬ 
voice. 

ANN  makes  its  money  by  charging 
newspapers  for  orders  that  are  placed 
through  the  network. 

Bryant  said  the  placement  fee  is  “as 
much  as  85%  less”  than  fees  charged 


by  other  one  order/one  bill  competi¬ 
tors  —  ANN’s  fee  is  $40  minimum, 
and  $90  maximum. 

“ANN  serves  as  a  traffic  cop,”  Bryant 
said. 

“How  many  schedules  never  see  the 
light  of  day  because  it’s  a  pain  to  plan 
it?”  he  added. 

“We  want  the  users  [buyers  and 
planners]  to  have  access  to  newspapers 
—  we’re  not  selling  information,  we 
want  the  traffic.” 

A  four-person  sales  team  will  intro¬ 
duce  and  distribute  ANN’s  disks  to 
agencies. 

The  sales  effort  also  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  ANN’s  Chicago,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  and  New  York  offices  by  American 
Passage  sales  force. 

So  far,  ANN  has  demonstrated  the 
system  to  agency  media  departments, 
newspapers  and  rep  firms. 


ANN  makes  its  money  by  charging  newspapers  for 
orders  that  are  placed  through  the  network. 
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NNN  says  nepotism 
played  no  part  in 
ad  agency  selection 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  FEW  WEEKS  ago,  the  Newspaper 
National  Network  (NNN)  named  Cul¬ 
ver  Moriarty  Galvin  (CMG  Communi¬ 
cations)  as  its  agency  of  record. 

NNN  officials  say  the  fact  that 
Christopher  Culver,  managing  partner 
in  CMG  Communications,  is  also  the 
husband  of  NNN’s  marketing  director, 
Nancy  Weber  Culver,  had  no  bearing 
on  the  selection  process. 

“We  were  very  sensitive  to  that,”  said 
Nick  Cannistraro,  vice  president  and 
chief  marketing  officer  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America.  “1  re¬ 
viewed  some  of  their  work  and  they 
were  the  clear  winners.” 

“It’s  always  awkward  when  you  have 
a  supplier,  if  you  will,  who  is  related  to 
someone  in  the  organization,”  Cannis¬ 
traro  added.  “But  that’s  what  happens 
sometimes,  it’s  a  small  business.” 

Pat  Haegele  said  that  four  agencies 
competed  for  the  NNN  account, 
which  she  estimated  at  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion.  The  NNN’s  six  sales  directors  col¬ 
lectively  chose  CMG  Communications 
over  the  other  agencies. 

“The  sales  directors  gave  each 
agency  presentation  a  rating,”  she  said. 


Print  ads  more 
trustworthy  than 
television  ads 

A  RECENT  STUDY  found  that  con¬ 
sumers  trust  newspaper  and  magazine 
ads  more  informative  and  trustworthy 
than  television  ads. 

The  study,  performed  by  Video  Sto¬ 
ryboard  Tests,  asked  1,000  people  to  re¬ 
act  to  statements  about  print  advertis¬ 
ing;  another  1,000  were  asked  to  listen 
to  statements  about  television  ads. 

Some  33%  agreed  that  print  ads  are 
entertaining,  versus  18%  for  television 
ads.  Also,  31%  said  print  ads  are  infor¬ 
mative,  versus  13%  for  television  ads. 


“The  decision,  quite  frankly,  was  unan¬ 
imous.” 

The  NNN  was  founded  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1994.  According  to  a  press  release, 
CMG  Communications  was  founded 
in  May  1994  by  Culver  and  two  other 
partners. 

According  to  the  release,  the  agency 
“combines  strengths  in  advertising,  di¬ 
rect  response,  event  marketing,  media 
buying,  telemarketing,  cooperative 
marketing,  and  interactive  technolo¬ 
gies.” 

Other  CMG  Communications 
clients  include:  Bulova  Watches,  John¬ 
nie  Walker  Brands,  and  Virgin  At¬ 
lantic  Airways.  The  agency  has  billings 
of  about  $35  million. 

AAF  renames  its 
awards  program 

THE  AMERICAN  ADVERTISING 
Federation’s  (AAF)  National  ADDY 
awards  program  has  a  new  name:  the 
American  Advertising  Awards. 

According  to  a  announcement  from 
the  organization,  the  trophy  that  win¬ 
ners  receive  will  still  be  called  an 
ADDY. 

Frank  DeVito,  chairman  of  the  AAF 
awards,  said  that  the  new  name  “brings 
a  whole  new  importance  to  the  awards.” 

“It  becomes  a  more  prestigious  award 
which  can  be  merchandised  with 
clients,  the  advertising  industry,  and  the 
trade  press,”  DeVito  said. 

CBS,  Sears  to 
collaborate  on 
marketing  deal 

CBS  AND  SEARS  will  collaborate  on 
a  marketing  and  promotion  deal  for  the 
fall. 

The  network  wants  to  attract 
younger  viewers  who  may  shop  at  Sears. 
To  that  end,  the  network’s  fall  program¬ 
ming  guide  will  be  distributed  in  100 
million  Sears  newspaper  circulars. 


Valassis  names 
general  manager 

VALASSIS  COMMUNICATIONS 
Inc.  announced  that  John  Thompson 
has  been  promoted  to  general  manager, 
Valassis  of  Canada. 

Most  recently,  Thompson  was  the 
vice  president  of  sales  operations  for  the 
company.  In  his  new  capacity,  Thomp¬ 
son  will  be  responsible  for  strategic 
planning  and  day-to-day  management 
of  Valassis  of  Canada  operations. 

Also,  Mary  Ann  Rivers  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  Newspac/ROP  op¬ 
erations  for  the  Valassis.  As  director, 
she  will  be  responsible  for  the  market¬ 
ing  and  operations  of  Valassis’  Newspac 
sampling  program,  as  well  as  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  ROP  Solutions  product. 
Most  recently,  Rivers  was  manager  of 
Newspac/ROP  Operations. 

INMA  elects  seven 

SEVEN  NEW  MEMBERS  were  elected 
to  leadership  positions  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion’s  65th  annual  conference  in 
Boston. 

Kevin  Robinson,  advertising  director 
of  the  News-Ltd. -owned  Advertiser 
Newspapers  in  Adelaide,  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  was  elected  vice  president. 
Robinson  is  scheduled  to  be  INMA 
president  in  1997-1998. 

Joe  Frederickson,  marketing  director 
of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  was  elected 
to  a  one-year  term  as  treasurer.  Named 
to  three-year  terms  on  the  Internation¬ 
al  board  of  directors  were:  Bridget  Bak¬ 
er,  Guard  Publishing  Co.,  Eugene,  Ore.; 
Kristin  Brett,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Emil 
Hoffman,  Suddeutsche  Zeitung,  Munich, 
Germany;  Lynne  Munro,  Vancouver 
Sun;  and  John  Palumbo,  Providence 
Journal  Co. 

Boxer,  Olympic 
champ  write  for 
USA  Weekend 

HEAVYWIEGHT  BOXING  CHAMP 
George  Foreman  and  Olympic  gold 
medal  winner  Florence  Griffith  Joyner 
are  USA  Weekend’s  newest  contribu¬ 
tors. 

Each  week,  the  two  will  answer  fit¬ 
ness  questions  from  readers  in  their 
new  column  “Fitness  With  Foreman  & 
Flo-Jo.” 
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Continued  from  page  19 

worked  and  reused  in  different  edi¬ 
tions.  All  article  elements  are  tagged 
in  Standardized  Graphical  Markup 
Language  for  repurposing.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  prompts  for 
filling  in  all  elements  for  SGML  tags, 
which  are  automatically  supplied. 

Edition  Manager  software  works 
with  pagination  to  track  the  progress 
of  pages.  An  editor/paginator  has  im¬ 
mediate  easy  access  to  the  LinoPress 
editor  and  third-party  applications 
used  to  create  page  components.  But, 
while  changes  can  be  made  to  copy 
from  within  LinoPress  pagination, 
changes  to  a  placed  ad  can  only  be 
made  from  an  ad  workstation. 

While  stories  carry  jump  heads  and 
page  numbers  through  LinoPress  pagi¬ 
nation,  the  system  treats  each  story  as 
a  single  entity.  Numerous  typographi¬ 
cal  and  layout  controls  include  easy 
wrapping  of  text  around  pull-quotes 
and  graphics. 

OPI  enables  layout  editors  to  pull 
low-resolution  versions  of  wire  photos 
and  local  scans  for  page  placement. 


with  sizing  and  cropping  changes  later 
applied  to  the  high-resolution  versions 
of  the  same  images  before  page  output. 

Though  the  U.S.  LinoPress  sites  are 
small  and  mid-size  dailies,  McGuiness 
said,  “We  don’t  see  any  problem  going 
over  that,”  pointing  a  180-workstation 
German  installation  that  produces  edi¬ 
tions  of  Aachen’s  two  newspapers 
across  25  advertising  zones. 

Larger  sites  were  said  to  require  an 
additional  one  or  two  CPUs  in  the 
server’s  Data  General  Aviion  platform, 
a  network  upgrade  to  maintain  perfor¬ 
mance  while  carrying  a  greater  volume 
of  data  and  more  storage  capacity  uti¬ 
lizing  five-disc  (RAID)  arrays.  McGui¬ 
ness  said  the  Data  General  machine 
takes  up  to  four  CPUs  and  provides 
good  failover. 

CCI  gets  U.S. 
pagination  contracts 
Of  its  300-plus  customers  worldwide, 
CCI  Europe  counted  only  two  U.S. 
newspapers  until  this  year.  It  still  counts 
only  two  U.S.  customers,  but  they’re  big 
ones  —  their  contracts  with  CCI  cover¬ 
ing  a  business  weekly  and  seven  metro 
dailies  —  among  them  two  of  the 


largest  in  the  country. 

In  January,  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc. 
contracted  for  a  new  editorial  pagina¬ 
tion  system  from  CII  Europe,  Hoejb- 
jerg,  Denmark,  and  Marietta,  Ga.  The 
deal  is  extraordinary  because,  for  PNI, 
it  will  be  a  second  generation  of  com¬ 
plete  pagination. 

By  1990,  the  publisher  of  the  76,000- 
circulation  Phoenix  Gazette,  400,000- 
circulation  Arizona  Republic  (which  has 
seen  circulation  grow  by  10,000  from 
last  spring  to  this)  and  weekly  Arizona 
Business  Gazette  had  completed  a  tran¬ 
sition  to  entirely  full-page  output.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  of  its  size  to  have  done  so. 

While  PNI  may  be  the  first  big-city 
publisher  to  have  fully  paginated,  the 
first  to  completely  revamp  its  pagina¬ 
tion  and  the  first  in  the  U.S.  to  sign 
with  CII  to  make  that  happen,  an  even 
bigger  project  —  also  probably  a  first  in 
this  country  —  was  announced  this 
spring. 

With  the  exception  of  two  compara¬ 
tively  smaller  California  dailies.  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  the  newspaper  arm  of 
Tribune  Co.,  is  beginning  a  groupwide 
project  with  CII  that  not  only  will  pagi¬ 
nate  the  670,000-circulation  flagship 
Chicago  Tribune,  two  large  dailies  in 
Florida  and,  eventually,  its  mid-sized 
daily  in  Virginia,  but  will  also  tie  to¬ 
gether  the  papers  on  what  amounts  to 
one  big  database,  enhancing  produc¬ 
tion  capabilities  for  local  zoning  and 
providing  opportunities  for  information 
sharing  and  electronic  publishing. 

Tribune  was  actually  CCI’s  first  U.S. 
customer,  having  put  a  system  in  Chica¬ 
go  for  handling  logos  in  classified  ads 
and  later  buying  ad  production  systems 
for  the  Tribune  and  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel,  which  will  be  the  first  in 
the  group  to  implement  CCI’s  News- 
Desk  pagination. 

According  to  information  from  their 
developers  LinoPress  and  NewsDesk, 
very  generally,  share  several  character¬ 
istics.  Both  are  built  on  client-server  ar¬ 
chitectures  that  run  SQL  databases  on 
Unix  servers,  employing  OPI  to  speed 
output  and  structuring  to  permit  reuse 
of  elements  and  pages  for  other  prod¬ 
ucts  or  in  other  media.  For  Tribune,  an 
important  part  of  CCI’s  database  will 
be  its  support  for  parallel  production  of 
zoned  editions. 

NewsDesk,  however,  offers  a  choice 
of  workstation  platforms  —  PC,  Mac  or 
Sun  —  and  they  operate  as  X-Window 
clients,  with  the  Motif  graphical  user 
interface,  to  either  Sybase  and  Oracle 
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In  today's  highly  competitive  environment, 
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decrease  costs  while  improving  their  level  of 
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databases. 

Through  use  of  its  toolset,  CCI  also 
emphasizes  NewsDesk’s  site  customiza¬ 
tion.  And,  like  LinoPress,  NewsDesk 
offers  pagination  in  text-driven  or  lay- 
out-driven  modes,  or  some  combination 
of  the  two  —  in  this  case,  even  for  the 
same  article. 

Both  systems  have  links  to  standard 
desktop  applications.  But  although  a 
NewsDesk  Quark  XTension  permits 
database  access  from  XPress,  it,  like 
LinoPress,  relies  on  its  developer’s  own 
pagination  program,  LayoutChamp. 

NewsDesk  can  function  with  front- 
end  systems  from  several  other  vendors 
and,  besides  promoting  Microsoft  Word 
for  its  reporter’s  workstations  this  year, 
accepts  copy  from  other  desktop  appli¬ 
cations. 

As  in  LinoPress,  copy  can  be  edited 
on  a  layout  workstation.  Changes  to 
copy  that  are  made  in  LayoutChamp 
can  be  passed  back  to  the  front-end  sys¬ 
tem’s  database.  NewsDesk  also  permits 
users  to  simultaneously  access  the  same 
page  and,  in  more  limited  fashion,  the 
same  page  elements. 

On  the  advertising  side,  CCI  also 
links  its  system  to  business  systems,  and 


changes  made  in  LayoutChamp  are  re¬ 
flected  in  both  billing  and  ad  layout 
programs.  Ads  can  be  made  up  with 
CCl’s  AdChamp  software  and/or  im¬ 
ported  from  Multi-Ad  Creator,  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  other  applications.  The  sys¬ 
tem  links  with  classified  front  ends  and 
ad  booking  systems. 

NewsDesk  includes  components  that 
govern  page  production  and  output 
processes,  with  modifiable  page  plan¬ 
ning,  tracking  the  status  of  pages  and 
elements  against  deadline,  matching  re¬ 
sources  to  available  time,  checking  that 
pages  are  ready  for  output  and  routing 
them  to  devices  in  the  most  efficient 
manner. 

From  SIX  and  III 
to  CCI  at  PNI 

In  the  early  1990s,  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers  gave  up  letterpress  printing 
downtown  when  its  second  remote  off¬ 
set  production  plant  came  on  line.  By 
next  year  it  will  cease  paginating  with 
its  old  “green-eyed  monsters”  when  its 
newsroom  relocates  to  new  quarters 
across  the  street.  The  process  will  begin 
before  the  move,  and  PNI  expects  to 
have  a  new  front-end  system  not  long 


after  the  move. 

PNI  moved  early  into  pagination  us¬ 
ing  its  proprietary  System  Integrators 
Inc.  System/55  front-end  and  Informa¬ 
tion  International  Inc.  Page  and  Ad 
Makeup  Systems  terminals.  By  the  late 
1980s,  all  pages,  with  all  elements  in 
place,  were  output  to  film,  eventually 
outputting  to  remote  recorders  at  the 
two  production  sites. 

The  company  is  now  movin^swiftly 
into  second-generation  pagination  — 
with  a  system  that  uses  standard  Sun 
and  PC  hardware  to  run  proprietary 
CCI  software  with  ample  links  to  exist¬ 
ing  front  ends  and  commercial  applica¬ 
tions.  The  fit  seemed  a  good  one,  said 
Howard  Finberg,  senior  editor/informa¬ 
tion  technology,  who  called  both  PNI 
and  CCI  “pagination  leaders.” 

Apart  from  business  reasons,  the 
rapid  pace  of  change  is  also  driven  by 
the  new  editorial  and  business  offices 
now  under  construction. 

According  to  Finberg,  PNI  is  pushing 
to  get  the  NewsDesk  system  running  by 
year’s  end  in  the  old  building,  where  the 
staff  will  be  trained.  Probably  some 
time  next  spring,  he  said,  the  system 
and  staff  will  move  to  the  new  building 
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—  a  relocation  made  easier  knowing 
that  the  system  works  and  the  staff  is 
comfortable  using  it. 

Stressing  a  heavy  training  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  project,  Finberg  said  that  it 
is  considered  “part  of  the  installation, 
which  1  think  is  sometimes  gets  over¬ 
looked.” 

A  separate  training  room  has  been 
set  up  and  PNl,  he  said,  is  “allocat¬ 
ing  a  significant  amount  of  personnel 
resources  to  make  sure  people  get 
trained.” 

This  time  around,  Finberg  explained, 
PNl  wants  pagination  know-how  to  be 
more  widely  distributed  —  reaching 
content,  copy  and  news  editors  rather 
than  limiting  the  function  to  designers 
and  layout  editors.  For  that  reason, 
many  more  staffers  will  be  trained  in 
various  aspects  of  the  system. 

Phoenix  took  delivery  of  NewsDesk 
early  this  month,  and  installation  under 
way  using  a  Sun  Sparc  1000  for  server 
hardware  and  several  Sparc  and  PC 
machines  for  workstations. 

Development  of  project  specifica¬ 
tions  with  CCI  began  in  January,  with 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  specify¬ 
ing  the  publishing  database  and  work- 
flow.  Though  with  system  specs  “we 
know  what  we’re  getting”  rather  than 
creating  it  upon  installation,  said  Fin¬ 
berg,  PNl  and  CCI  were  able  to  build 
in  flexibility  for  later  changes. 

In  selecting  CCI,  he  said,  connectivi¬ 
ty  with  SII’s  system  “was  a  small  factor, 
but .  .  .  we’re  also  evaluating  our  front 
end  . . .  and  we’ll  be  replacing  our  text- 
entry  system  in  the  next  18  months.” 

In  the  meantime,  he  added,  that 
connectivity  is  especially  welcome  in 
view  of  the  “very  accelerated  timetable 
we’re  operating  under.” 

More  important  to  PNl  was  CCI’s 
provision  of  “a  way  to  do  database  pub¬ 
lishing,”  said  Finberg,  calling  it  a  system 
designed  to  be  able  to  “take  your  con¬ 
tent,  know  where  it  is,  know  where  the 
process  is  in  terms  of  your  deadlines, 
and  manage  it  more  effectively,  both  for 
your  print  product  and  for  upcoming 
electronic  products  that  we’re  going  to 
be  announcing  very  shortly.” 

For  what  might  serve  as  a  production 
database  for  various  print  and  electron¬ 
ic  publications,  Phoenix  saw  other  sys¬ 
tems  that  came  “close  to  that  model,” 
but  was  most  impressed  “by  the  way 
[CCI]  will  help  us  integrate  some  of  our 
existing  legacy  systems,”  said  Finberg. 

Those  systems  include  triple-I  AMS 
ad  make-up,  a  Macintosh  system,  the 
AP  Leafdesk  and  its  Preserver  photo 


archive,  the  Vu/Text  SAVE  library  for 
text,  and  an  SII  front  end.  “We’ve  got 
to  tie  all  that  together,”  said  Finberg. 

In  one  respect,  PNI’s  experience 
made  vendor  selection  easier  —  “be¬ 
cause  we’ve  already  been  completely 
paginated  since  1988,”  said  Finberg.  But 
prior  pagination  also  made  the  choice 
more  difficult.  “We  can’t  ramp  it  up  as 
slowly  as  if  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  printers 
who  can  do  the  paste-up  work  for  you  if 
the  system  should  go  down,”  he  added. 

“We  wanted  somebody  who  under¬ 
stood  that.  It  was  a  long  process  to  get 
to  the  selection.” 

PNl  began  looking  around  informally 
in  1993,  not  beginning  “formal  evalua¬ 
tion”  until  last  year,  when  representa¬ 
tives  visited  CCI  sites  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  Finberg  cited  great  help  and  co¬ 
operation  from  all  vendors,  who  provid¬ 
ed  multiple  in-house  demos. 

He  was  particularly  happy  with  one 
long-time  supplier.  “Quite  honestly,  we 
would  not  be  in  such  good  shape  with 
this  project  without  also  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  triple-I,”  he  said. 

Triple-I  and  CCI  got  together  “to  dis¬ 
cuss  how  we’re  going  to  link  all  these 
things  together,”  with  the  former  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  that  its  PMS  page  make¬ 
up  system  terminals  “are  history.” 

The  project  encompasses  editorial 
only.  No  decision  has  been  made  re¬ 
garding  an  advertising  system,  which 
Finberg  said  is  “under  evaluation  as  to 
what  the  business  needs  are  . . . .  ” 

He  said  the  papers  now  produce 
many  ads  on  Macs  and  some  on  the 
triple-I  AMS. 

What  makes  NewsDesk  succeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Finberg,  is  the  fact  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  clumsy  cobbling  together  of 
off-the-shelf  applications. 

“Rather,”  he  said,  “we’re  going  to  get 
a  system  that’s  got  off-the-shelf  soft¬ 
ware,  but  with  workflow  and  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  based  on  what  Pboenix 
Newspapers  and  its  three  publications 
need  .  .  .  and  then  on  other  products  as 
we  need  it.” 

Finberg’s  pagination  target  date  is  the 
end  of  this  year  for  phase  one  —  chang¬ 
ing  over  from  PMS  to  CCI  worksta¬ 
tions  without  integrating  the  library  sys¬ 
tem. 

PNl  is  working  with  CCI  to  develop 
tagged  archiving  for  reuse  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but,  said  Finberg,  “we  can’t  let 
that  get  in  the  way  of  getting  the  paper 
up.  Hence  it’s  part  of  the  second  phase.” 

One  limitation  Finberg  sees  in  li¬ 
brary  systems  “is  that  all  the  stories  are, 
in  a  sense,  abstracts  of  abstracts. 


They’re  out  of  context,  in  terms  of 
where  they  ran  in  the  paper  and  what 
ran  with  them.” 

PNl,  he  said,  will  look  at  “a  supple¬ 
mental  way  of  being  able  to  access  the 
page  as  well  as  the  individual  story  in 
text-only  form.” 

Adobe’s  Acrobat  applications  are  one 
“possibility,”  although  management  had 
made  no  firm  decision. 

Tribune  returns  to  CCI 
for  groupwide  pagination 
with  distributed  database 

The  first  U.S.  newspapers  to  buy  CCI 
products  liked  doing  business  with  the 
vendor.  So  their  corporate  parent  asked 
for  more:  systems  to  paginate  the  flag¬ 
ship  Chicago  Tribune,  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel,  Orlando  Sentinel  and 
Daily  Press  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  with 
a  common  database  design  for  ready  ac¬ 
cessibility  by  all  the  papers  an  eventual¬ 
ly  by  the  company’s  various  print  and 
electronic  media  for  sharing  raw  infor¬ 
mation,  stories,  pages  and  sections. 

For  the  project.  Tribune  assembled  a 
team  of  approximately  30  persons.  Pro¬ 
ject  co-managers  are  Jim  Hitchman, 
newspaper  technology  manager  for  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Co.,  and  Joe  Leonard, 
Chicago  Tribune  assistant  managing 
editor/operations  and  planning,  work¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  Tribune  Publishing. 

Hitchman  recalled  that  a  couple  of 
years  before  Chicago  and  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  installed  their  CCI  ad  systems 
in  1992,  he  retrieved  from  his  waste 
basket  a  press  release  about  a  Quebe¬ 
cer  division  that  used  CCI  software  to 
produce  Canadian  telephone  directo¬ 
ries. 

At  the  time.  Tribune  Co.  was  in  the 
midst  of  evaluating  a  project  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  which  it  then 
owned  —  trying,  among  other  things, 
to  put  a  good  tracking  database  behind 
Macs  using  Odesta’s  ODMS  product. 

To  learn  what  CCI  might  offer,  a 
vendor  representative  was  asked  to  pay 
a  call,  from  which  Tribune  learned 
about  CCI  pagination  at  an  Amster¬ 
dam  paper,  some  catalog  jobs  and  oth¬ 
er  work  the  vendor  had  done. 

“We  went  to  CCI  originally  wonder¬ 
ing  what  they  could  do  in  the  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  area,”  said  Hitchman.  Tri¬ 
bune  thought  it  sensible  to  first  “try 
out  a  business  relationship  with  them,” 
as  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Chicago  were 
then  looking  to  replace  their  Xenotron 
ad-building  systems. 

“It  seemed  to  be  a  logical  way  to 
work  into  this,  seeing  if  they  can  run  a 
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Introducing  Ampersand.  The  first  online  service  dedicated  to  net-  Through  Edil 
working  the  newspaper  industry.  of  informotic 

You're  already  aware  of  the  enormous  effort  it  takes  to  operate  a  circulation  c 
newspaper.  But  you're  probably  not  aware  that  it  doesn't  have  to  By  subscrib 
be  that  way.  out  actually 

Thanks  to  Ampersand.  The  first  online  service  that  everyone  connect-  rates  and  a 

ed  with  the  newspaper  industry  can  profit  from.  Your  editorial  staff,  able  to  ma 
your  advertising  sales  people,  your  management,  even  your  pur-  computer  s( 
chasing  department  will  find  it  an  incredibly  useful  tool.  yVjfh  over  f 

Ampersand  will  emerge  as  the  primary  planning  and  analytical  access  to  a 
tool  for  advertisers  and  their  ad  agencies  in  developing  sharper  magazine  c 
multi-market  based  newspaper  plans.  It  will  provide  extensive  asanewsp 
demographic  and  consumer  expenditure  data,  and  an 
almost  limitless  pool  of  retail  sales  and  marketing  informa¬ 
tion.  That,  combined  with  the  integrated  one-  order/ one  _ 

bill  processing  provided  by  Publicitas®  will  allow  media 
buyers  to  put  more  of  their  media  dollars  into  your 

ampersand 


Through  Editor  &  Publisher,  Ampersand  will  also  provide  a  broad  range 
of  information  on  general  and  special  market  newspapers-  more  rate, 
circulation  and  special  section  data  than  any  other  single  source. 

By  subscribing  to  Ampersand,  you  can  now  make  sales  calls  with¬ 
out  actually  being  there.  Media  Planners  will  be  able  to  confirm 
rates  and  availability  interactively.  And  as  a  newspaper,  you'll  be 
able  to  make  your  complete  presentation  to  them  right  on  their 
computer  screens. 

With  over  800  databases,  your  editorial  staff  will  have  electronic 
access  to  an  infinite  number  of  research  topics.  These  include  E&P 
magazine  archives  and  all  its  directories.  Ampersond  will  also  serve 
as  a  newspaper  industry  community  center,  where  you'll  find  almost 
TM  anyone  or  anything.  And  of  course,  participate  in 
topical  industry  forums. 

Stop  by  booth  3045  at  Nexpo  and  see  the  whole 
picture.  Or  call  Dennis  O'Neill  at  1-800-590-4444 
or  denniso  @  mediainfo.com.  You'll  be  amazed  at 
how  little  it  takes  to  change  your  newspaper. 
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large  project  and  implement  it  success¬ 
fully  before  trying  to  bite  off  pagina¬ 
tion,”  said  Hitchman. 

The  successes  of  those  projects,  he 
continued,  “made  it  easier  to  talk 
about .  .  .  trying  to  do  pagination,”  he 
said. 

At  the  same  time.  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  decided  to  try  to  make  it  a  group 
project  for  its  three  biggest  papers, 
with  common  systems  and  design. 

Hitchman  said  Tribune’s  confidence 
in  CCI’s  ability  to  handle  “big  ugly 
projects”  for  large  metropolitan  papers 
derives  more  from  “the  way  they  run 
their  company  to  manage  large  pro¬ 
jects  than  anything  else. 

“They  seem  smart  about  their  tech¬ 
nology,  understanding  [that]  it 
changes,”  he  continued.  Calling  the 
vendor  “very  low  key  and  cautious,”  he 
said  CCI  persuaded  many  at  Tribune 
“that  their  interest  was  not  selling  us 
our  first  system,  it  was  selling  us  our 
third.  That’s  quite  different  than  other 
sales  techniques  we’ve  had  .  .  .  .  ” 

He  said  they  seem  focused  on  “long¬ 
term  change  to  their  system  ...  try  to 
understate  what  they’re  going  to  ac¬ 
complish  .  . .  and  they  stay  committed.” 

In  addition  to  core  database  func¬ 
tionality  for  content  sharing,  Hitch¬ 
man  cited  CCI’s  other  “strong  point.” 

Its  ability  to  filter  information  “for 
both  different  views  and  different  out¬ 
puts,  and  acceptance  of  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ent  inputs,”  he  said,  “was  probably  the 
thing  that  got  them  this  contract.” 
(CCI  had  a  long  list  of  inputs  and  out¬ 
puts,  including  other  front  ends,  desk¬ 
top  applications,  the  Internet,  and  var¬ 
ious  other  publishing  products.) 

In  Fort  Lauderdale,  Sun-Sentinel 
technology  director  Bob  Palermini  sug¬ 
gested  that  content  may  be  moved 
from  the  “common  repository”  to 
broadcast  and  new  electronic  media 
through  interfaces  to  those  outlets’  sys¬ 
tems  or  using  application  develop¬ 
ments  from  CCI. 

For  the  varied  outputs,  said  Palermi¬ 
ni,  text  will  be  stored  with  tags  much 
like  the  HTML  tags  used  for  the  Inter¬ 
net  —  moving  away  from  traditional 
composition  coding  stored  on  a  front 
end  system  to  tags  “that  are  easily 
translatable  to  these  other  publishing 
opportunities.” 

CCI  is  ready  to  help  customers  ex¬ 
ploit  those  opportunities,  according  to 
Palermini,  who  could  see  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  tools  being  extended  to  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

“What  we  would  really  like  to  see  at 


some  point  .  .  .  for  example,”  he  said, 
would  be  a  layout  program  for  the  In¬ 
ternet’s  World  Wide  Web  —  “so  you 
could  take  content  and  create  pages  in 
much  the  same  way  that  you  create  a 
newspaper  page.” 

While  CCI  front-end  connectivity 
includes  SII  and  Atex  systems  (the  lat¬ 
ter  are  used  by  Tribune’s  two  Florida 
dailies),  work  with  Tribune  calls  for 
CCI’s  first  link  with  a  CText  system. 

“For  the  design  of  the  CText  imple¬ 
mentation”  for  Chicago  and,  later, 
Newport  News,  Hitchman  said,  “we’re 
trying  to  go  at  this  from  the  concepts 
that  we’ve  used  on  trying  to  build  a 
better  two-way  communications  link 
with  the  Atex  systems.” 

But  he  added  that  there  are  definite 
differences  in  the  two  editorial  systems 
that  may  occasion  a  different  approach 
to  make  most  of  CText. 

One  difference,  for  example,  will  be 
dealing  with  the  h&j  function.  The 
link  to  the  Atex  systems  will  rely  on 
CCI’s  composition  engine.  So  whether 
the  CCI  or  Atex  editor  is  used,  copy 
will  be  processed  through  the  same 
composition  engine  and  returned  to 
the  workstation. 


Hitchman  said  Tribune  and  CCI 
must  work  up  highly  site-specific  de¬ 
tails  regarding  links  with  the  papers’ 
legacy  systems  —  even  at  sites  with 
systems  from  the  same  vendors. 

The  link  to  the  Atex  system  and 
consideration  of  various  technical  and 
operations  issues  led  to  selection  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  for  Tribune’s  first 
NewsDesk  installation. 

“They  seemed  ready”  and  were  “in¬ 
terested  in  going  first,”  said  Hitchman, 
noting  that  the  SunSentinel  also  had 
been  first  to  install  the  CCI  ad-build- 
ing  system. 

Fort  Lauderdale  got  a  head  start  on 
pagination  using  its  CCI  ad  system,  for 
which  AdChamp  display  ad  makeup  is 
the  principal  application.  AdChamp 
runs  on  about  20  Sun  workstations; 
and  ads  are  also  built  using  Multi-Ad 
Creator  on  about  40  Macs,  which  are 
tied  into  the  CCI  system’s  database  to 
store  and  retrieve  ad  elements. 

With  ads  scheduled  and  laid  out  on 
other  systems,  said  Palermini,  the  CCI 
system  can  output  stacks  of  ads  as  they 
will  appear  on  the  pages. 

“That’s  kind  of  our  first  half  of  pagi¬ 
nation.  We  have,  basically,  the  ads  pag- 
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inated  at  this  point”  through  the  CCl 
ad  system. 

The  Sun-Sentinei  is  just  now  decen¬ 
tralizing  its  prepress  operations, 
spreading  the  work  among  six  loca¬ 
tions  tied  into  the  same  file  servers  and 
accessing  the  same  database. 

Orlando,  the  second  Atex  site,  also 
will  be  the  second  NewsDesk  site,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hitchman,  who  said  the 
idea  is  to  “utilize  the  same  toolkit  for 
multiple  installations.” 

The  major  objective  is  to  allow  pa¬ 
pers  to  “more  efficiently  and  effective¬ 
ly  ..  .  share  information”  using  a  virtu¬ 
ally  unified  database  geographically 
distributed  among  several  Tribune 
properties. 

“Probably  most  important,”  Hitch- 
man  maintained,  “is  the  idea  that  we 
end  up  with  the  capability  to  both 
push  and  pull  information,”  with  the 
pulling  part  being  what  is  “new  and 
different”  in  the  “relationship  between 
the  newspapers.” 

Based  on  “some  fairly  specific  infor¬ 
mation”  —  for  example,  level  of  securi¬ 
ty  or  job  function  —  an  editor  or  oth¬ 
er  user  could  view  information  prior  to 
publication. 


Instead  of  sharing  information  with 
another  interested  party  by  “pushing” 
a  completed  story  to  that  person,  said 
Hitchman,  a  story  in  the  works  might 
be  “pulled”  by  someone  with  a  recog¬ 
nized  shared  interest  or  need  to  check 
its  status  or  progress. 

Certain  individuals  would  be  able  to 
read  material,  he  continued,  “in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  actual  deadline,  and  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  deadline  goes  and 
how  it  changes,”  with  the  system  pro¬ 
viding  access  to  information  “as  if  you 
were  working  together  in  the  same 
newsroom.” 

He  said  that  technical  capability  and 
corresponding  user  authorization 
changes  the  relationship  of  those 
working  with  or  interested  in  the  same 
information.  Users  will  be  able  to  col¬ 
laborate  or  just  keep  current  on  the 
subject  matter  and  its  treatment  — 
knowing  if  a  story  is  in  fact  emerging 
from  the  information. 

Hitchman  noted  the  difficulty  in 
sharing  much  time-sensitive  informa¬ 
tion  when  that  sharing  awaits  a  story’s 
completion. 

Implementation  of  pagination  and 
establishment  of  the  database  are  dif¬ 


ferent  but  inseparable  parts  of  the 
same  project,  with  database  sharing 
“just  another  of  the  objectives”  sought 
from  the  pagination  system. 

“The  interesting  part,”  said  Hitch¬ 
man,  “was  that  it  helps  you  think 
about  how  you  do  a  pagination  system 
within  an  individual  newspaper,  where 
you  also  have  potentially  other  print 
products  or  you  want  to  create  other, 
new  zones.” 

The  interest,  for  both  large  and 
smaller  papers,  extends  to  targeted  and 
niche  publications,  and  consideration 
of  what  material  is  being  processed  and 
how  a  publisher  would  use  the  same 
material  for  different  readers. 

Handling  zoned  pages  will  be  the 
“biggest  difference”  for  the  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  when  it  moves  to  NewsDesk,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Palermini.  While  those 
pages  now  typically  have  common  ele¬ 
ments,  the  paper  must  now  first  assem¬ 
ble  a  page  for  one  zone,  wait  for  the 
camera  department  to  shoot  it,  then 
take  it  apart,  substitute  and/or  resize 
some  material  and  send  the  recomplet¬ 
ed  page  made  up  for  the  second  zone 
back  for  a  camera  shot. 

“In  the  pagination  environment,” 
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said  Palermini,  “it  will  be  very  easy  to 
duplicate  the  elements  and  to  use  them 
sometimes  in  different  ways.” 

Once  stories  and  images  have  been 
released,  he  said,  multiple  layout  edi¬ 
tors  can  work  with  the  same  material 
simultaneously. 

“What  we’re  anticipating,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  that  we’re  going  to  produce 
zones  in  parallel.” 

To  an  extent,  the  newsroom  can  do 
that  now  by  duplicating  files,  but  the 
process  becomes  impractical  when  it 
reaches  the  labor-intensive  page  paste¬ 
up  stage. 

Palermini  said  the  paper  expects  to 
be  able  to  start  the  second  zone  “very 
shortly  after”  the  first  zone  is  run, 
shrinking  “rather  dramatically”  the 
current  45-minute  turn-around  time 
between  zones  and,  he  hoped,  resulting 
“in  earlier  off  times.” 

Though  they  are  not  set  as  “solid 
goals  yet,”  Palermini  said  he  would  like 
to  see  pagination  benefit  both  ends  of 
the  production  process,  thereby  giving 
the  newsroom  more  time  and  deliver¬ 
ing  the  paper  sooner. 

More  than  upgrading  prepress  pro¬ 
duction  to  full-page  output,  Hitchman 
said  Tribune  hoped  the  system  would 
afford  more  tools  to  “track  the  dead¬ 
lines  and  know  what’s  going  on.  1 
think  people  expected  that  from  pagi¬ 
nation  systems,  but  it’s  also  difficult  to 
get  a  handle  on  because  that  was  more 
than  just  having  the  elements  in  some 
computer.” 


On  an  equally  practical  but  nonop- 
erational  level,  Hitchman  said  pagina¬ 
tion  was  made  a  group  project  “to 
lessen  the  amount  of  development 
work”  required. 

Pointing  to  the  CCl  system’s  great 
flexibility,  he  said  Tribune  wanted  a 
system  that  it  can  change  “as  we 
change  ...  to  make  it  do  what  we  want 
it  to  do.” 

That  also  meant,  he  continued,  that 
Tribune  had  to  specify  what  it  did  not 
want  from  CCl. 

“We  will  have  less  than  their  whole 
core  product  capability  enabled  . . .  be¬ 
cause  that  would  be  confusing  to 
users,”  said  Hitchman. 

“In  a  sense,  we’re  hoping  that  there’s 
not  a  lot  of  development  for  them  out¬ 
side  their  core  product,”  he  said, 
adding  that  Tribune  is  not  looking  for 
much  of  its  own  custom  development 
and  that  CCl  hopes  its  system  can  “be 
configured  at  each  site  to  do  what  each 
site  wants  to  do,”  yet  remain  essential¬ 
ly  the  “same  piece  of  software.” 

In  trying  to  specify  a  common  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  three  big  papers,  said  Paler¬ 
mini,  “we’re  hoping  that  about  80%  of 
the  system  will  turn  out  to  be  com¬ 
mon.” 

When  that  overall  design  work  is 
completed  in  late  summer,  he  added, 
work  on  site-specific  issues  for  the 
Sun-Sentinel  will  begin. 

Before  then,  however,  there  are  “the 
details  left  to  be  done,”  said  Hitchman, 
who  hopes  to  see  only  a  few  new  devel¬ 


opment  pieces  asked  of  CCl  in  the  de¬ 
sign  document  now  being  specified. 

Both  the  enterprisewide  design  and 
that  for  Fort  Lauderdale  are  slated  for 
year-end  completion,  with  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale’s  system  to  be  implemented  “as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter,”  said  Hitch¬ 
man. 

According  to  Palermini,  live  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  paginated  section  may 
be  as  soon  as  next  May. 

Orlando  is  to  come  up  right  after 
Fort  Lauderdale,  and  design  work  for 
Chicago  begins  late  this  year  or  early 
next  year,  said  Hitchman. 

The  Newport  News  Daily  Press  is  al¬ 
ready  paginating,  which  Hitchman  said 
is  “certainly  why  they  were  last  on  the 
list”  for  implementing  NewsDesk.  The 
idea,  he  said,  is  that  by  accomplishing 
all  work  on  the  three  larger  papers 
first.  Tribune  and  CCl  should  know 
“what  we  would  put  into  a  smaller  in¬ 
stallation.” 

Some  years  ago,  the  Daily  Press  al¬ 
ready  had  been  paginating  text  on  a 
Harris  system,  when,  said  Hitchman, 
Tribune  did  some  experimenting  with 
what  it  thought  might  be  used  at  what 
was  then  its  New  York  Daily  News. 
Newport  News  got  “the  resulting  soft¬ 
ware  development  implementation  of 
that  and  changed  it  as  they  went 
along.” 

For  several  years,  however,  Newport 
News  has  been  fully  paginating  all  but 
a  few  pages  with  Mac-based  QuarkX¬ 
Press  linked  to  its  CText  system  on  the 
front  end  and  an  OPI  server  on  the 
back  end  to  speed  work  with  and  out¬ 
put  of  graphics. 

When  the  time  comes,  NewsDesk 
will  essentially  be  a  replacement  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  Daily  Press .  “We  really  see 
it  as  an  evolution,”  said  Hitchman. 
“The  servers  they  might  replace  will 
likely  just  be  a  CCl  server  in  a  config¬ 
uration”  that  a  Tribune  project  team 
can  install.  With  that  work  at  the  far 
end  of  the  project,  he  said  there  is  yet 
no  firm  plan,  just  the  notion  that  New¬ 
port  News  is  not  a  problem  needing  to 
be  fixed  right  now. 

DDE  in  suburban  D.C. 

After  selling  systems  to  European 
newspapers  for  more  than  15  years,  the 
Euromax  division  of  Dansk  Data  Elec- 
tronik  A/S,  Herlev,  Denmark,  is  going 
global.  One  Euromax  system  went  live 
earlier  this  month  in  New  Zealand  and 
another,  the  first  in  the  U.S.,  is  in¬ 
stalling  now  for  full  production  in  fall. 

The  company’s  first  overseas  sales 
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represent  two  of  five  orders  for  its  newer 
system,  which  was  developed  with  a 
large  European  customer,  according  to 
Euromax  system  support  manager  Mark 
Rendle,  who  is  project  manager  for  the 
installation  now  under  way  at  Journal 
and  Express  Newspapers,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Rendle  explained  that  when  big  Bel¬ 
gian  publisher-printer  VUM  wanted  to 
replace  its  publishing  systems  several 
years  ago,  it  rejected  as  inadequate  all 
proposals,  including  DDE’s.  It  joined 
DDE,  however,  in  a  partnership  to  de¬ 
velop  a  newspaper  system  from  scratch. 

VUM  has  been  producing  22  edi¬ 
tions  for  about  a  year  on  its  new  system. 
The  older  DDE-Euromax  system  for 
mid-sized  papers  is  installed  at  approxi¬ 
mately  160  European  sites,  said  Rendle, 
who  noted  that  not  all  have  full  sys¬ 
tems.  The  newer  product,  with  its  con¬ 
trol  and  tracking  features,  is  designed 
for  medium  to  large  papers. 

In  counties  around  Washington, 
D.C.,  Journal  publishes  three  dailies  in 
Virginia  and  two  in  Maryland,  as  well  as 
numerous,  variously  zoned  weeklies. 
The  operation,  which  has  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  servers  and  local  and  remote 


workstations  for  164  users,  is  to  be  a 
North  American  demonstration  site  for 
Euromax. 

According  to  Rendle,  after  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  bought  the  Times  Journal 
Co.,  it,  sought  a  new  system  for  the  pa¬ 
pers.  When  Gannett  sold  the  chain  to 
Journal  (Gannett  kept  the  production 
plant,  which  still  prints  Journal’s  news¬ 
papers),  it  suggested  the  buyer  look 
into  Euromax.  Rendle  said  Euromax  is 
still  in  talks  with  Gannett. 

Journal  publisher  and  president 
Ryan  Phillips  listed  several  other  ven¬ 
dors  from  the  U.S.  and  Europe  that 
had  been  considered,  some  with  sys¬ 
tems  relying  on  QuarkXPress  for  pagi¬ 
nation  and  serving  customers  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes. 

Journal  Newspapers  originally  was 
shopping  for  a  replacement  editorial 
system,  but  when  the  decision  finally 
came  down  to  Euromax,  it  bought  the 
works:  editorial  front  end,  page  make¬ 
up,  a  full  advertising  system  with  book¬ 
ing,  layout,  display  ad  makeup,  classi¬ 
fied  entry  and  pagination. 

Euromax  sells  its  applications  as  sep¬ 
arate  modules,  but  for  the  full  pagina¬ 
tion  with  planning  and  tracking  that 


Journal  wanted,  it  was  an  all-or-noth¬ 
ing  proposition  because  the  server 
hardware  and  all  software  other  than 
the  database  are  from  Euromax,  with 
no  built-in  links  to  other  systems  or 
desktop  applications. 

But  because  its  products  sell  as  mod¬ 
ules,  Euromax  can  integrate,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  its  ad  system  with  a  Quark-based 
editorial  system  or  its  editorial  module 
with  another  vendor’s  ad  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rendle. 

“It  doesn’t  stop  anyone,  if  they  want, 
to  just  have  the  advertising  system  or 
just  the  editorial  system,”  he  said, 
adding  that  Euromax  will  look  at  inte¬ 
grating  a  module  with  other  systems, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  those  sys¬ 
tems. 

Building  in  a  link  to  QuarkXPress 
“was  considered  at  one  point,”  said 
Rendle,  “but  what  we  found  is  the 
whole  .  .  .  idea  is  to  produce  pages  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  philosophy  is 
that  you  build  in  preset  pagination  in¬ 
formation,  style,  especially  .  .  .  And 
when  we  looked  at  the  idea  of  using  a 
Quark  XTension,  the  feeling  was  that 
if  we  used  that  we’d  find  that  produc¬ 
tivity  would  drop  considerably.” 
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With  comprehensive  integrated 
tracking  for  full  production  for  medium 
to  large  operations,  he  continued,  “if 
you  use  the  Quark  XTension  theory, 
we  found  that  our  control  disappeared 
very  quickly.  So  at  the  present  moment 
.  .  .  pagination  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  run  on  our  own  application.” 

While  features  and  functions  go  well 
beyond  those  of  older  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems,  Euromax  is  almost  as  “closed”  as 
most  of  the  systems  of  the  1980s  were. 
Rendle  said,  however,  that  Euromax  is 
moving  to  compatibility  with  MIPS- 
based  server  hardware  from  several 
other  manufacturers  and  will  be  listen¬ 
ing  at  Nexpo  for  interest  in  a  port  to 
Sun  and  other  Unix  machines. 

Rendle  maintains  that  the  system  is 
in  fact  “open”  in  the  sense  that  it  runs 
on  standard  Unix  and  should  be 
portable. 

“It  runs  at  the  moment  well  enough, 
and  probably  better  than  it  would  on 
anything  else,”  he  said.  “But  that 
doesn’t  stop  us  ....  If  someone  wants 
to  consider  moving  it  on  a  Sun  or 
some  other  appliance,  then  obviously 
we’d  look  at  that  and  do  it  if  we  feel  it’s 
the  right  way  to  go.” 


In  testing  a  new  market  at  Nexpo, 
he  added,  “this  is  very  open  to  us  .  .  . 
It’s  not  something  we’re  just  tying  our¬ 
selves  to  and  saying,  ‘you’ve  got  to  run 
on  the  DDE  Supermax.’  ” 

The  system  will  be  shown  on  the 
Supermax,  said  Rendle,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  reaction  assessed. 

Like  that  from  CCl  Europe,  Euro¬ 
max  is  an  entirely  Unix-based  system, 
with  workstation  terminals  running  X 
Windows  with  the  Motif  user  interface. 

Where  many  or  most  in  the  industry 
prefer  not  being  bound  to  a  single  ven¬ 
dor  for  hardware,  Phillips  sees  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  hardware  from  parent  company 
DDE  as  “one  of  the  key  reasons”  for  se¬ 
lecting  Euromax.  The  arrangement,  he 
said,  should  eliminate  incompatibilities 
experienced  in  the  past  with  other  sys¬ 
tems,  when  hardware  and  software 
vendors  inevitably  blamed  each  other 
for  problems. 

Defending  the  newspaper-specific, 
single-developer  approach,  Rendle 
said,  “you  need  that  control  to  be  able 
to  produce  newspapers  on  a  large 
scale.” 

Phillips  said  the  system  combines 
the  feel  of  Windows  or  Macintosh  user 


interfaces  with  the  speed  of  a  Unix 
computer. 

“It’s  a  lot  faster  and  will  support  a  lot 
more  users,”  said  Phillips. 

The  group’s  chief  executive  likes  the 
Oracle  database,  the  Unix  operating 
system  and  the  RISC  processors.  An¬ 
other  major  selling  point  cited  was  the 
complete  package,  with  integrated  ed¬ 
itorial,  advertising  and  preplanning  ap¬ 
plications. 

Phillips  said  his  will  likely  be  the 
only  U.S.  newspaper  operation  with  its 
entire  system  operating  within  a  single 
environment.  Only  circulation  and  ac¬ 
counting  will  run  on  separate  systems. 

For  much  the  same  reason  that  he 
prefers  DDE’s  hardware,  Phillips  antic¬ 
ipates  none  of  the  problems  associated 
with  tying  together  disparate  systems 
and  subsystems.  The  pagination  ven¬ 
dor  can’t  blame  the  ad  dummying  soft¬ 
ware  supplier,  who  can’t  blame  the  dis¬ 
play  ad  make-up  system  vendor,  who 
can’t  blame  the  hardware  distributor. 

On  the  imaging  side,  the  system 
works  with  local  scans  and  wirephotos 
processed  in  photoshop,  saved  in  TIFF, 
EPS  or  another  standard  format.  High- 
resolution  versions  of  image  files  are 
held  in  an  OPl  server;  low-resolution 
versions  are  passed  to  page-layout 
workstations  after  conversion  to  a  sys¬ 
tem-compatible  format  for  display. 

Some  Euromax  sites  use  OPl  soft¬ 
ware  from  Hyphen,  Cascade  or  others, 
but  Fairfax  has  a  Euromax  OPl  server 
—  although  a  one  time  consideration 
was  given  to  outputting  pages  at  the 
Springfield  Offset  print  site  through 
OPl  service  there. 

For  its  separate  papers  and  various 
editions  and  zones.  Journal  wanted  to 
be  able  to  copy  stories  and  know  at  all 
times  where  stories,  pages  and  entire 
publications  are  in  the  make-up 
process.  Some  pages  are  made  up  at  re¬ 
mote  sites  connected  by  T3  lines  to 
Fairfax,  location  of  the  Oracle  data¬ 
base,  two  application  servers  and  the 
OPl  server. 

The  Euromax  “maquette,”  or  view 
into  its  database,  is  the  basis  for  track¬ 
ing  and  control.  Status-coded  thumb¬ 
nail  versions  of  all  pages  can  be  sorted 
according  to  such  attributes  as  produc¬ 
tion  status,  deadline,  logical  section, 
staffers  at  work  on  them,  color  avail¬ 
ability  and  ad  content. 

Knowing  a  newspaper’s  design  and 
its  typical  daily  sizes,  the  system  can  be 
used  to  plan  editions  months  or  even  a 
year  ahead.  “The  advantage  to  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  said  Rendle,  “is  that  you  pre- 
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book,  so  that  if  someone  books  an  ad 
for  the  next  six  weeks,  it’s  there,  it’s  ac¬ 
tually  on  the  ‘paper.’  ” 

In  planning,  he  explained,  “identi¬ 
cal”  pages  are  defined  first  for  singular 
output  for  multiple  editions.  Almost 
identical  “common”  pages  are  defined 
next  —  those  with  the  same  stories 
and  slight  changes  to  other  page  ele¬ 
ments.  Instead  of  copying  such  pages, 
the  system  provides  automatic  links  to 
the  elements  for  the  required  changes. 
Last  are  separately  treated  “changed 
pages,”  which  can  be  made  either  from 
scratch  or  from  changes  to  the  geome¬ 
try  and  content  of  similar  elements. 

“Through  the  planning  system,”  said 
Phillips,  “  .  .  .  we’ll  preplan  our  news¬ 
papers  for  a  year.  Now,  we  can  change 
that  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  but  if  some¬ 
body  schedules  the  back  page  of  the  ‘A’ 
section  for  nine  months  in  advance, 
anybody  on  the  system  can  look  on 
there  and  say,  ‘well,  the  back  page  is 
sold  for  nine  months.’” 

In  production.  Euromax  allows  dif¬ 
ferent  users  to  work  at  the  same  time 
with  the  same  material  on  similar 
pages  for  different  editions  or  zones, 
with  one  person’s  work  not  affecting 
that  of  another  on  the  same  material 
for  another  product. 

Pages  can  be  text  driven,  allowing 
stories  to  be  input  and  later  fitted  to 
the  desired  space,  or  layout  driven, 
with  shapes  designed  first  and  then 
passed  to  writers  and/or  editors.  Any 
user  at  any  point  can  wotk  in  either 
mode  or  combine  the  two  to  make  up  a 
page. 

Initial  training  was  slated  to  wind  up 
a  week  ago  at  Journal’s  Prince  William 
County  office  and  begin  at  the  larger 
Virginia  dailies’  office  this  week.  Early 
next  month,  some  pages  from  Prince 
William  and  feature  pages  at  Fairfax 
are  expected  to  be  produced  live  on 
Euromax. 

Soon  after  start-up,  however,  the 
process  may  be  temporarily  interrupt¬ 
ed,  then  improved,  when  the  Spring- 
field  plant  installs  new  output  equip¬ 
ment. 

“We’re  using  the  existing  link,”  said 
Rendle,  “but  that’s  not  going  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  mass  volumes  ...  of 
output,  so  for  starters  we’ll  be  using 
just  Prince  William,  which  is  a  small 
newspaper.” 

Completion  of  the  entire  system  is 
slated  for  Oct.  1,  said  Phillips.  By  Ren- 
dle’s  estimate,  editorial  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  early  August,  at  which  time 
implementation  of  the  advertising  sys¬ 


tem  begins.  The  Integrated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Management  System  includes 
sales,  canvassing,  online  booking,  pro¬ 
duction  and  administration. 

“The  third  stage  will  be  to  take  the 
page  and  send  it  electronically  onto 
the  Internet,”  said  Rendle,  who  added 
that  Euromax  is  “in  the  process  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  product  to  do  this.” 

In  addition  to  the  Euromax  develop¬ 
ment  team,  Rendle  pointed  out  that 
other  DDE  divisions  develop  applica¬ 
tions  for  other  markets,  such  as  stock 


exchanges,  libraries  and  government 
agencies. 

Euromax,  Rendle  said,  can  draw 
upon  those  divisions’  resources  as  well, 
in  view  of  the  broad  interest  in  and  use 
of  the  Internet  by  many  types  of  DDE 
customers. 

Phillips  noted  that  using  a  publish¬ 
ing  system  based,  from  front-end  input 
to  back-end  output,  on  the  same  oper¬ 
ating  system  used  by  the  Internet 
“should  simplify  the  production  of  our 
online  newspaper  also.” 
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New  Age 
Newsracks 

Not  ready  for  cyberspace,  honor  boxes  are  moving 
into  electronics,  data  systems  and  new  conveniences 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

AS  NEWSPAPERS  RACE  headlong 
into  cyberspace,  one  of  their  more 
mundane  operations  is  also  going  elec¬ 
tronic:  newsracks. 

Soaring  newsprint  prices  are  driving 
sales  of  electronic  coin  mechanisms 
and  sophisticated  data  retrieval  sys¬ 
tems,  vendors  say. 

Newspapers  agree  that  economics  is 
pushing  the  pace  of  change,  but  they 
see  the  broader  issue  as  adapting  news- 
racks  to  be  easier  and  more  conve¬ 
nient.  The  goal  is  to  increase  single¬ 
copy  sales  and  profitability  by  cutting 
waste. 

Either  way,  a  lot  is  happening  to  the 
basic  coin-operated  newsrack.  Racks 
are  being  designed  to  accept  $1  bills 
and  $1  coins,  to  sell  papers  in  drive- 
through  lanes  of  fast-food  restaurants. 


to  open  upward  for  easier  access  from  a 
wheelchair,  to  be  part  of  circulation 
data  systems  and  to  compete  with  oth¬ 
er  products  inside  retail  stores. 

And  looking  toward  a  cashless  fu¬ 
ture,  when  readers  may  need  a  pocket 
full  of  quarters  to  buy  a  Sunday  paper, 
newspapers  are  also  experimenting 
with  racks  that  let  readers  pay  with  a 
“smart”  card  carrying  “cash”  in  a  tiny 
computer  chip.  (See  related  story  on 
page  65.) 

“Newspapers  today  are  trying  to 
merchandise  their  single-copy  sales,” 
said  Leon  Levitt,  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America’s  vice  president  for 
circulation.  “It’s  a  different  world  now. 
Newspapers  are  in  the  same  boat  as 
soft  drinks,  candy  or  snacks.  They  have 
to  market  themselves  to  get  consumers 
to  part  with  the  money.” 

“Everyone’s  trying  to  make  honor 
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boxes  more  user  friendly,”  said  Howard 
Hay,  vice  president  for  circulation  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  president  of 
NAA’s  circulation  federation. 

Though  the  numbers  vary  widely  by 
newspaper,  the  last  time  NAA 
checked,  in  1993,  single-copy  sales  ac¬ 
counted  for  18%  of  U.S.  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  23%  on  Sunday. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  you  could 
buy  a  daily  paper  for  15y,  35y  on  Sun¬ 
day,  newsracks  weren’t  the  issue  they 
are  now  that  a  daily  paper  can  set  you 
back  50y  and  most  Sunday  papers  cost 
more  than  $1. 

After  a  recession  in  the  early  1990s 
forced  a  lot  of  newspapers  to  jack  up 
circulation  prices,  a  record  surge  now 
underway  in  newsprint  prices  is  forcing 
another  round  of  increases.  As  a  result, 
higher  single-copy  prices,  especially  on 
Sunday,  are  leaving  a  lot  of  buyers 
short  of  change  at  the  newsrack  — 
forcing  newspapers  to  make  newsracks 
more  flexible. 

More  broadly,  according  to  Levitt, 
newspapers  are  rethinking  their  strate¬ 
gy  on  the  proper  balance  between 
newsracks,  which  are  expensive  to  buy 
and  service,  and  in-store  sales,  for 
which  newspapers  collect  less  per  copy. 

Still,  a  major  part  of  marketing  sin¬ 
gle-copy  sales  centers  around  newsrack 
design  and  operation. 

Electronic  mechanisms 

Though  hardly  noticeable  to  single¬ 
copy  buyers,  electronic  coin  mecha¬ 
nisms,  which  use  several  different  kinds 
of  sensing  techniques  to  “read”  coins, 
are  replacing  the  levers  and  wheels  and 
pins  used  in  mechanical  mechanisms 
since  coin-operated  racks  came  into 
use  in  the  1950s. 

Battery-powered  electronic  mecha¬ 
nisms  are  easier  to  adjust  when  prices 
rise,  which  they  are  doing  more  fre¬ 
quently  lately.  With  mechanical  de- 
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vices,  some  price  changes  require  new  mechanisms  is  that  the  batteries  wear 
parts.  Electronic  mechanisms  are  also  out  and  weaken  in  the  cold.  Although 
harder  to  fool  with  washers  or  foreign  different  vendors  use  different  batteries, 
coins  and  are  less  prone  to  jamming.  Kaspar  says  his  company’s  ordinary 

David  Kaspar,  vice  president  for  sales  nine-volt  batteries  last  more  than  six 
of  Kaspar  Wire  Works  Inc.  in  Shiner,  months. 

Texas,  said  that  up  to  40%  of  sales  this  On  the  other  hand,  electronic  mech- 
year  involve  electronic  mechanisms,  anisms  are  the  foundation  on  which  to 
compared  with  maybe  5%  a  year  ago. 

The  main  reason,  he  said,  is  higher  sin¬ 
gle-copy  prices  as  newspapers  pass  high¬ 
er  newsprint  costs  along  to  readers. 

Matt  Heck,  St.  Petersburg  Times  sin¬ 
gle-copy  manager,  said  the  Times  has 
converted  350  of  its  10,000  newsracks  to 
electronic  mechanisms  because  they  are 
more  dependable,  more  sensitive  to 
slugs,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  accept  or 
reject  foreign  coins. 

Dave  Nichols,  USA  Today  national 
director  of  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  said  the  paper,  which  operates  a 
newsrack  refurbishing  plant  in  Mur- 
phreesboro,  Tenn.,  has  developed  its 
own  electronic  mechanism  and  is  sell-  puter. 
ing  it  to  other  newspapers.  Revenues 
from  sales  are  financing  USA  Today’s 
conversion  to  electronic  mechanisms.  Wi 

The  problem  with  all  electronic  more 


turned  unsold  from  newsracks  costs  a 
lot  more. 

The  need  to  cut  returns  is  forcing 
newspapers  to  consider  investing  in 
more  sophisticated  —  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  —  computerized  systems  that  track, 
among  other  things,  when  newspapers 
are  sold. 


“Newspapers  today  are  trying  to  merchandise  their 
single-copy  sales,”  said  Leon  Levitt,  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  Americans  vice  president 
for  circulation.  “It’s  a  different  world  now. 
Newspapers  are  in  the  same  boat  as  soft  drinks, 
candy  or  snacks.” 
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newspaper  wants  a  press  that  runs  at 
70,000  to  80,000  copies  per  hour 
straight,  and  35,000  to  42,000  cph  col¬ 
lect. 

Marcangelo’s  task  force  also  is  insist¬ 
ing  on  putting  the  presses  in  line 
rather  than  in  stand-alone  or  tower 
configuration,  so  that  any  press  can  be 
bypassed  in  the  heat  of  production. 

“1  want  the  flexibility,”  he  said. 

There  are  some  other  musts:  keyless 
color  inking  and  AC  power,  for  exam- 


needs  of  the  various  publications  are 
quite  disparate.  Pioneer  and  Star,  with 
their  targeted  markets,  have  much  dif¬ 
ferent  production  requirements  from 
the  metros.” 

Much  like  the  Daily  Southtown, 
however,  the  new  plant  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  take  on  commercial  work, 
Perrotto  said. 

In  addition  to  its  own  56,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily,  the  Southtown  prints  the 
regional  editions  of  USA  Today,  the 
New  York  Times  and  Investor’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Daily. 

Recently,  the  Sun-Times  shifted 
printing  of  some  special  sections  to  the 
Southtown,  but  there  is  not  enough  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  South  Side  paper  to  han¬ 
dle  much  more  of  the  Sun-Times . 

And  if,  as  it  seems  likely,  the  Sun- 
Times  moves  to  remote  printing  and 
production  of  the  newspaper,  what 
happens  to  the  present  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  at  its  choice  riverfront  downtown 
locations? 

In  the  late  1980s  —  just  as  the 
Chicago  real  estate  market  had  passed 
its  peak  —  the  previous  owners  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  sell  the  building. 

APC  head  Perrotto,  whose  own 
sparely  appointed  office  looks  out  on 
the  Chicago  River,  said  editorial  and 
business  functions  are  likely  to  stay 
right  where  they  are. 

As  for  the  present  site  of  the  letter- 
press  machines,  Perrotto  jokes,  “Maybe 
we  could  put  a  casino  there.” 


Continued  from  page  1 7 


force  planning  the  offset  conversion. 
Most  fundamental  was  the  decision  to 
go  with  offset  printing.  No  alternative 
was  really  considered,  Perrotto  said. 

“Pioneers  we  are  not,”  Perrotto  said 
of  the  Conrad  Black-owned  chain  that 
grew  spectacularly  through  the  1980s 
by  buying  up  dozens  of  small  monop¬ 
oly-market  dailies. 

Nevertheless,  the  newspaper  has 
several  demands  of  press  makers  —  the 
most  important  being  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  remember  the  Sun-Times  is  a 
tabloid. 

“Printing  presses  are  built  with  the 
broadsheet  in  mind,”  production  chief 
Marcangelo  said. 

But  the  Sun-Times  puts  more  de¬ 
mand  on  web  configurations. 

“I  need  color  in  other  locations,  so 
the  press  manufacturer  will  have  to  be 
creative  in  how  we  can  take  the  web 
through.  It  isn’t  just  a  matter  of  color 
on  break  pages.  I  may  need  color  on 
page  57  because  that  is  my  lead  busi¬ 
ness  page,”  Marcangelo  said. 

For  that  reason,  the  paper  is  also  in¬ 
sisting  on  computerized  setup  controls 
that  can  plot  new  web  configurations 
—  and  track  a  history  of  past  configu¬ 
rations. 

The  paper  has  configurations  on 
computer  now,  but  can  only  use  them 
as  a  reference  for  manual  setup. 

As  for  speed,  Marcangelo  said  the 


Mailroom  decisions  are  pretty  much 
on  hold  until  the  newspaper  decides 
on  a  site  for  the  new  facility. 

“For  instance,  if  we  stay  [downtown] 
or  we  go  to  the  Daily  Southtown  site,  I 
may  use  single-gripper  [conveyors].  But 
if  we  go  to  the  Stevenson  Expressway 
site,  I  know  I  will  have  a  much  longer 
line,  and  single-gripper  would  be  too 
expensive,”  Marcangelo  said. 

It  is  not  clear  how  much  new  mail- 
room  equipment  will  be  needed,  be¬ 
cause  the  Sun-Times  has  been  purchas¬ 
ing  new  machines  in  recent  years. 
Whatever  its  specific  configuration, 
the  new  production  plant  is  intended 
to  be  for  the  Sun-Times  only,  APC 
president  and  CEO  Larry  Perr  :to  said. 

In  addition  to  the  Daily  Southtown, 
APC’s  Chicago-area  properties  include 
the  Pioneer  Press  and  Star  Publica¬ 
tions  weekly  chains  and  a  140,000-free- 
distribution  shopper. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  is  in  our  best  inter¬ 
ests  to  consolidate,”  Perrotto  said.  “The 


DuPont  donates 
color  proofers 

DUPONT  PRINTING  &  Publishing 
donated  “WaterProof”  color  proofing 
systems  to  New  York’s  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  South  Carolina’s 
Clemson  University,  the  Pittsburgh- 
based  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion,  California  Polytechnical  Institute 
and  the  Chicago  Graphic  Arts  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  analog  proofing  system  uses  wa¬ 
ter  rather  than  harmful  chemicals  and, 
according  to  DuPont,  is  “well-suited  to 
proofing  film  for  high-resolution  print¬ 
ing  techniques  such  as  stochastic 
screening.” 
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Hannibal 


THE  HANNIBAL  Courier-Post,  one  of 
Missouri’s  oldest  afternoon  papers,  has 
moved  to  the  morning  cycle. 
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he  said. 

Picard  identified  four  companies  with 
no  women  in  top  positions:  American 
Publishing  Co.,  Central  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Inc.  and  Media  General  Inc. 

Frank  Russell,  president  and  CEO  of 
Central  Newspapers,  conceded  that 
everybody  on  the  eight-person  board 
and  the  12-person  corporate  staff  is 
male,  except  for  the  secretary. 

“We  are  always  looking  for  ladies  to 
serve  on  the  board  and  make  a  contri¬ 
bution,”  he  said.  “We  haven’t  done  it 
yet,  but  we  don’t  have  a  policy  against 
it.  We’re  all  for  it.”  He  added  that  30% 
of  executives  at  Central’s  newspapers 
are  women. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Gannett  Co.,  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
—  together  accounting  for  nearly  half 
the  women  execs  tallied  —  are  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  most  active  supporters  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  train  and  promote  those  who 
are  not  male  Caucasians,  according  to 
Picard. 

Asked  to  explain  the  dearth  of 
women  in  newspaper  corporate  man¬ 
agement  in  general,  Russell  of  Central 
Newspapers  said,  “I  never  thought  of  it. 
I  always  felt  we  were  doing  a  pretty 
good  job.”  — George  Garneau 


Women  bump 
corporate  ceiling 


can  start  up  with  as  few  as  two  people. 
Subscribers  pay  $25  a  month  for  50 
hours  of  Internet  access.  Affiliate 
newspapers  promote  and  market  the 
service. 

“We  plan  to  make  money  by  making 
the  affiliates  make  money,”  Ill  said. 

Landmark,  based  in  Norfolk,  already 
has  its  three  largest  dailies  online  — 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  Roanoke 
Times  and  Greensboro  News  &  Record 
—  plus  its  Weather  Channel  and  Trav¬ 
el  Channel  cable  TV  operations. 

Other  affiliates  include  the  Journal 
Newspapers  in  Northern  Virginia  and 
the  Capital  Gazette,  the  Annapolis, 
Md.,  newspaper,  49%  owned  by  Land¬ 
mark. 

InfiNet  in  June  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  CBS  network  to  be  primary 
contractor  in  bringing  its  200  affiliate 
television  stations  onto  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

In  Norfolk,  the  Virginian-Pilot's  Web 
site  (http://www.infi. net. pilot)  has 
been  operating  for  a  year  and  includes 
classified  ads,  local  news,  back  issues 
and  a  service  sold  directly  to  real  estate 
brokers. 

Also,  an  employment  service  called 
CareerWeb  (http://www.cweb.com) 
was  launched  in  May. 

Based  on  revenues  so  far  this  year, 
the  newspaper  expects  to  collect 
$90,000  in  subscription  revenue  and 
$150,000  in  advertising. 

It  also  looks  to  post  a  profit  for  the 
year,  according  to  Ill. 


WOMEN  ARE  MAKING  it  into  the 
top  ranks  of  management  at  news¬ 
papers,  but  not  at  the  corporations  that 
own  newspapers,  according  to  a  study. 

The  study  by  Robert  Picard,  professor 
at  California  State  University,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  reviewed  562  top  positions  at  19 
publicly  held  newspaper  companies  and 
found  only  11.6%,  or  65  jobs,  held  by 
women. 

“The  fact  that  less  than  12%  of  cor¬ 
porate  positions  are  held  by  women 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  fact  that 
about  45%  of  all  newspaper  employees 
and  40%  of  newsroom  employees  are 
women,”  Picard  said. 

After  analyzing  directors,  chairmen, 
CEOs,  presidents,  chiefs  of  subsidiaries, 
several  varieties  of  vice  presidents  and 
others,  he  found  no  chairwomen,  and 
no  women  as  CEOs  or  presidents. 

But  Picard  did  find  28  women 
board  members  (12.4%),  two  women 
leading  subsidiaries  (4%),  21  female 
vice  presidents  (17.4%),  and  10  women 
holding  other  corporate  executive  jobs 
(20%). 

In  other  words,  the  higher  up  the 
corporate  ladder  you  go,  the  rarer 
women  become,  Picard  said. 

While  women  are  increasingly  get¬ 
ting  vice  presidential  titles,  the  jobs  are 
not  stepping  stones  to  higher  positions. 
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to  accurately  predict  sales. 

That  way,  enough  papers  can  be 
loaded  each  morning  so  that  each  rack 
sells  out  at  6  p.m.  —  but  not  before. 

Some  10%  to  15%  of  Kaspar’s  sales 
include  electronic  auditing  functions, 
Kaspar  said,  adding  that  about  12 
newspapers  use  them. 

The  company  has  sold  more  than 
1.5  million  racks  since  it  was  founded 
in  1956. 

Heck  in  St.  Petersburg  said  higher 
newsprint  costs  had  forced  the  Times 
to  cut  the  number  of  returns  this  year 
—  by  700,000  daily,  225,000  Sunday  — 
but  the  cost  has  been  more  sellouts. 
The  problem  is  that  nobody  knows  if  a 
rack  sold  out  at  10  a.m.  or  5  p.m. 

As  a  result,  Heck  said,  “My  boss  and 
1  have  an  increasing  interest”  in  buying 
a  data  gathering  system.  “We’re  looking 
at  it  real  hard.” 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc.,  based  in 
Bend,  Ore.,  has  70  customers  for  data 
gathering  systems,  compared  with  250 
using  its  electronic  mechanisms,  said 
sales  vice  president  Steve  Morris. 

One  of  its  data  system  users,  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City, 
said  the  system  saved  nearly  $250,000 
worth  of  newsprint  last  year  and  esti¬ 
mated  $370,000  in  savings  this  year. 
City  circulation  manager  Ed  Norlin 
credited  the  system  with  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  without  increasing  sellouts. 

Cash  is  king 

Having  heard  talk  in  Congress  about 


replacing  dollar  bills  with  $1  coins, 
newspapers  and  newsrack  vendors 
are  hoping  for  a  new  $1  coin.  Electron¬ 
ic  mechanisms  can  easily  be  adjusted  to 
accept  a  new  coin,  and  Kasper  already 
sells  a  mechanism  that  accepts  Cana¬ 
da’s  $1  coin. 

Chicago  Tribune  circulation  vice 
president  Howard  Hay  said  newspapers 
want  the  $1  coin  because  it  would  make 
buying  a  newspaper  easier. 

As  single-copy  prices  continue  to 
rise,  newspapers  face  growing  pressure 
to  install  expensive  dollar-bill  mecha¬ 
nisms,  which  cost  $750  to  $1,000  each, 
compared  with  $250  for  racks  with  me¬ 
chanical  mechanisms. 

Also,  their  batteries  run  out  in  three 
months  because  handling  dollar  bills 
drains  more  power  and  they  also  require 
secure  locations  because  of  their  attrac¬ 
tion  to  vandals. 

Morris  of  Bellatrix  said  dollar-bill 
mechanisms  have  not  done  well  for 
newspapers  and  are  “more  trouble  that 
they’re  worth.” 

Nevertheless,  as  a  convenience  for 
readers,  USA  Today  developed  its  own 
dollar-bill  newsracks,  incorporating  a 
battery-powered  mechanism  from  Mars 
Electronics,  and  in  three  years  has  in¬ 
stalled  1,000  of  them  in  secure  loca¬ 
tions  around  the  country. 

Convenience 

More  frequently  these  days,  you  can 
buy  a  newspaper  while  waiting  to  pick 
up  your  Egg  McMuffin  or  Breakfast 
Taco  in  the  drive-through  lane  of  your 
favorite  fast-food  joint. 

After  initial  resistance,  growing 
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numbers  of  fast-food  restaurants  have 
warmed  up  to  the  idea  as  a  convenience 
for  their  customers  —  and  a  competi¬ 
tive  move  to  lure  them  away  from  con¬ 
venience  stores. 

By  moving  the  hinge  so  the  door 
swings  up  rather  than  down  toward 
your  car,  several  newsrack  models  are- 
designed  for  access  from  a  car. 

Similar  designs,  shortened  somewhat, 
accommodate  wheelchair-bound  read¬ 
ers. 

The  door  closes  slowly  downward  so 
as  not  to  spring  shut  on  an  unsuspect¬ 
ing  buyer’s  arm. 

Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  in  Milwaukee 
installed  a  couple  of  them  at  an  area  re¬ 
habilitation  hospital  last  year  and 
planned  to  buy  more  from  K-Jack  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.  Inc.  of  Gardena,  Calif. 

In  Store 

After  years  of  expanding  newsrack 
locations,  newspapers  are  reassessing 
their  single-copy  sales  strategies,  the 
NAA’s  Levitt  said. 

According  to  rack  vendors,  there  is  a 
new  emphasis  on  in-store  marketing. 

“We  are  still  selling  a  lot  of  coin-op¬ 
erated  racks,  but  there  is  a  lot  more  in¬ 
terest  in  in-store  locations,”  Kaspar  of 
Kaspar  Wire  Works  said.  “We  are  seeing 
that  trend  for  newspapers  to  get  more 
aggressive  on  in  store  locations.” 

Sales  of  racks  designed  for  in-store 
use  have  gained  about  25%  over  the 
past  few  years  he  said.  New  and  differ¬ 
ent  designs  incorporate  open  plastic 
bins,  wheels  for  mobility,  and  room  for 
several  different  papers. 

Security 

Theft  is  a  continuing  problem  that 
gobbles  up  an  estimated  10%  to  20%  of 
all  newspapers  left  in  so-called  honor 
boxes.  To  counter  dishonesty,  single- 
vend  newsracks  began  appearing 
around  25  years  ago.  They  dispense 
only  one  copy  through  a  slot,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  honor  boxes,  which,  once  you 
put  in  the  money  and  open  the  door, 
dishonorable  people  sometimes  clean 
out  every  paper. 

Single-vend  machines  never  a- 
chieved  wide  penetration,  however. 
They  cost  more,  and  because  the  open¬ 
ing  needs  to  be  adjusted  for  newspaper 
size,  they  are  prone  to  jamming. 

Even  though  stolen  papers  cost  more 
now,  they  count  as  paid  circulation,  up 
to  a  limit,  according  to  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  rules,  a  fact  that  has  not 
helped  to  sell  of  single-vend  machines. 
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Friendly  fellows 

TEN  FOREIGN  JOURNALISTS  have 
been  chose  as  1995  Alfred  Friendly 
Press  Fellows  and  will  spend  five 
months  working  at  a  U.S.  newspaper  or 
news  magazine. 

The  fellows  and  the  organizations 
they  will  work  at  are:  Gayane  Afrikian 
from  Armenia,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Abraha  Belai  Abadi  from  Ethiopia, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Masud  Hasan 
Khan  from  Bangladesh,  Detroit  News; 
Li  Xiguang  from  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  Washington  Post;  Lulama 
Marylin  Luti  from  South  Africa,  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune;  Basildon  Peta  from  Zimbab¬ 
we,  Dallas  Morning  News;  Priit  Puller- 
its  from  Estonia,  Newsweek’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau;  Christine  Frances  Rovoi 
from  Fiji,  Grand  Forks  (S.D.)  Herald; 
Lubomir  Sedlak  from  the  Czech  Repub¬ 
lic,  New  York  Times;  and  Irina  Ivanova 
Yordanova  from  Bulgaria,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

Carter  to  fill 
Knight  Chair 

HOODING  CARTER  III  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  Knight  Chair  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

He  will  continue  to  write  a  weekly 
column  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  will  remain  as  chairman  of 
the  Pew  Center  for  Civic  Journalism 
and  a  board  member  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists. 

Carter  began  his  career  at  his  family’s 
newspaper,  the  Delta  Democrat-Times 
in  Greenville,  Miss.  He  later  served  in 
the  campaign  and  administration  of 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  becoming 
State  Department  spokesman,  and  in 
1980  began  an  award-winning  broad¬ 
cast  career. 

Grants  honor 
Madelyn  Jennings 

GANNETT  CO.  AND  the  Gannett 
Foundation  have  created  five  college 
scholarships  for  children  of  employees. 

The  Gannett  Foundation/Madelyn  P. 
Jennings  Scholarships  are  named  for 
Gannett  Co.’s  senior  vice  president/per¬ 
sonnel,  who  is  retiring  July  1.  The 


$2,000  grants  will  be  awarded  annually, 
beginning  in  1997,  through  a  competi¬ 
tion  conducted  by  the  not-for-profit 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp. 

Gannett,  the  Arlington,  Va.-based 
media  company,  is  the  nation’s  biggest 
newspaper  publisher. 

At  a  reception  in  Jennings’  honor, 
John  Curley,  Gannett  chairman  and 
CEO,  called  her  “a  passionate  champi¬ 
on  of  personal  growth”  and  the  scholar¬ 
ships  “something  special  through  which 
to  celebrate  both  Madelyn’s  love  of 
learning  and  her  devotion  to  the  Gan¬ 
nett  employees  she  served  for  15  years.” 

ASNE  seeks  release 

A  DELEGATION  FROM  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
asked  Chinese  Vice  Premier  Li  Lanqing 
to  release  dissident  woman  journalist 
Gao  Yu,  who  was  arrested  after  the 
Tiananmen  Square  protests  six 


years  ago. 

During  the  meeting  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People  near  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  vice  premier  chided  the 
ASNE  group  for  bringing  the  subject 
up,  saying  he  did  not  have  the  authori¬ 
ty  to  “interfere  with  the  courts  or  inter¬ 
vene  on  behalf  of  criminals.” 

ASNE  president  William  B.  Ketter  of 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  said 
the  case  was  only  one  of  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  mistreatment  of  Chinese  jour¬ 
nalists.  More  than  26  are  in  jail  because 
of  their  pro-democracy  views  or  their 
involvement  in  the  Tiananmen 
protests,  Ketter  said. 

Lugar  online 

THE  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE  of 
presidential  candidate  Sen.  Richard  Lu¬ 
gar  (R-Ind.)  has  established  a  website 
on  the  Internet  at:  http://www.iquest. 
net/lugar/lugar.htm. 
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Presses 

Continued  from  page  13 

come  more  like  an  inserting  depart¬ 
ment  than  a  full  mailroom. 

Establishing  a  remote  mailroom  and 
removing  most  conveyors  to  the  fifth 
floor,  he  continued,  “will  give  us  the 
ability  to  totally  redo  the  mailroom,” 
with  “far  more  space”  available  when 
most  inserting  is  moved  off  site. 

Paid  preprints  are  to  be  shipped  di¬ 
rectly  from  printers  to  the  Goodwill 
plant.  The  Herald  will  ship  on  skids 
only  its  Sunday  Travel  section  and 
midweek  jackets. 

Single  copies  will  be  assembled  by 
distributors  who  pick  up  the  inserted 
sections  at  the  remote  mailroom.  Na- 
toli  said  management  is  considering 
handling  all  inserted  single  copies  at 
the  new  facility,  where  distributors 
could  pick  them  up  from  separate 
cages. 

For  subscriber  copies,  trucks  will  re¬ 
trieve  sections  inserted  with  preprints 
from  the  remote  mailroom  and  deliver 
them  to  distribution  centers  for  assem¬ 
bly  into  complete  editions. 

The  entire  project  —  planning,  tim¬ 
ing,  market  review  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing  —  followed  a  two-year  Herald 
study,  and  was  “really  done  fully  in 
partnership  with  Knight-Ridder,”  said 
Natoli.  “We  really  did  it  in  lockstep 
with  them  throughout  the  process.” 

Natoli  identified  technology  vice 
president  Larry  Marbert  and  produc¬ 
tion  director  Bill  Bolger  as  key  Knight- 
Ridder  corporate  executives  involved 
in  the  project.  Earlier  in  their  careers, 
both  had  served  as  the  Herald's  press¬ 
room  manager. 

“So  there  was  even  more  of  a  part¬ 
nership  than  you’d  have  on  your  basic 
capital  project  because  they  were  so  in¬ 


timately  familiar  with  our  operation,” 
said  Natoli.  (A  former  Herald  produc¬ 
tion  director,  Natoli  also  trained  in  fi¬ 
nance  and  served  as  production  and 
operations  vice  president  and  general 
manager.) 

After  so  many  years  on  so  many 
presses,  Natoli  said  the  company  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  opportunity  to  show  its 
commitment  to  the  newspaper  and  the 
community. 

The  day  the  Knight-Ridder  board 
approved  the  project,  he  and  publisher 
David  Lawrence  met  with  managers  at 
headquarters  and  at  distribution  cen¬ 
ters,  where  carriers  were  also  informed 
of  the  pending  changes. 

The  same  day,  the  two  top  execu¬ 
tives  also  began  telephoning  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  advertisers,  bearing  good  news 
about  more  zones  and  more  color  in 
their  paper’s  future. 

Two  plants,  two  processes, 
one  press  manufacturer 

To  print  its  circulation  of  188,000 
Monday-Thursday,  250,000  Friday-Sat- 
urday,  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  will 
replace  its  30  letterpress  units  with  two 
Colorman  S  offset  printing  presses  from 
MAN  Roland  Inc. 

The  Province,  its  161,000-circulation 
(195,000  Sundays)  tabloid  competitor 
published  by  the  same  parent  company, 
Southam  Newspapers’  Pacific  Press,  is 
printed  on  two  MAN  Roland  flexo 
presslines  in  its  own  plant  in  Surrey. 
Because  the  papers  are  tab  and  broad¬ 
sheet,  and  because  both  are  morning 
editions,  they  require  separate  produc¬ 
tion  facilities. 

The  Sun’s  Colorman  presses  are  to  be 
fully  installed  by  mid-1997  and  operat¬ 
ing  by  early  fall  in  a  new  plant  to  go  up 
next  to  the  Province’s  in  Surrey.  Of  the 
project’s  $100  million  (Canadian)  price 
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tag,  more  than  $70  million  is  being 
spent  on  printing  equipment,  including 
upgrades  to  the  Province’s  presses  val¬ 
ued  at  more  than  $3  million.  The  deal 
also  includes  training  and  regular  in¬ 
spections. 

Comprising  14  tower  footprints  with 
96  printing  couples,  the  presses  will  be 
erected  in-line,  stretching  more  than  90 
meters,  with  20  reelstands  below  and 
two  sets  of  five  former  boards  above,  for 
up  to  10  sections  on  the  two  main  fold¬ 
ers.  A  third,  spare  folder  sitting  be¬ 
tween  the  presses  will  have  a  set  of  four 
former  boards. 

Colorman  is  MAN  Roland’s  top-of- 
the-line  press.  Vancouver’s  color  towers 
are  similar  to  those  used  in  Australia  by 
the  Fairfax  group  and  by  News  Corp., 
which  bought  almost  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  the  presses  several  years  ago. 

The  first  Colorman  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  printed  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Cit¬ 
izen-Times  since  the  late  1980s.  A  far 
larger  installation  of  Colorman  towers 
went  into  the  Toronto  Star  in  the  early 
1990s. 

The  80,000-cph  presses  will  allow  the 
Sun  to  print  up  to  160  broadsheet 
pages,  “with  a  lot  of  flexibility  within 
the  press  layout  itself,”  said  Pacific  Press 
production  vice  president  Jack  Fergu¬ 
son.  Though  not  every  tower  will  be 
equipped  for  four-over-four  printing, 
the  presses  offer  substantial  paging  and 
color  capacity. 

In  collect  mode,  a  144-page  paper 
can  contain  52  pages  of  full  color,  72 
pages  of  spot  color  and  16  black-only 
pages.  Editions  can  also  run  to  136 
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pages  with  52  in  full  color,  64  with  spot 
and  12  black;  128  pages  (70  full-color, 
40  spot,  16  black);  120  pages  (72  full- 
color,  32  spot,  16  black);  112  pages  (88 
full-color,  8  spot,  16  black). 

The  press  order  includes  automation 
of  functions  designed  to  “very  much  re¬ 
duce  our  newsprint  waste,”  said  Fergu¬ 
son. 

They  include  web  leading  and  proper 
selection  of  web  paths,  presetting  of  ink 
and  water  valves  and  other  print  para¬ 
meters,  cylinder  positioning  for  plating 
up  and  then  retiming  for  printing  posi¬ 
tion,  color  register  and  cut-off  register 
controls  and  the  selection  and  engaging 
of  printing  couples. 

Ferguson  said  performance  require¬ 
ments  sent  to  five  press  manufacturers 
were  clear  about  the  Sun's  very  tight 
production  window.  “Within  something 
like  4'/2  to  4V4  hours,”  he  said,  his  opera¬ 
tion  must  “produce  in  excess  of  300,000 
newspapers,”  do  it  cost  effectively  on 
only  two  presses  and  do  it  efficiently 
enough  to  complete  the  printing  of 
home-delivery  copies  by  3:30  a.m. 

He  characterized  that  performance 
goal  as  “challenging  .  .  .  but  not  one 
that  was  out  of  reach.” 

The  five  press  makers  submitted  per¬ 
formance  specifications  that  included 
folder  capabilities  at  certain  speeds  and 
page  counts.  Ferguson  said  he  and  oth¬ 
ers  then  visited  sites  operating  presses 
from  all  but  the  one  manufacturer  that 
failed  to  warrant  the  speed  and  perfor¬ 
mance  sought  by  Pacific  Press. 

The  Colorman  selection,  said  Fergu¬ 
son,  was  then  based  on  comparisons  of 
the  various  production  runs  witnessed, 
all  supplied  specs  and  manufacturers’ 
guarantees. 

He  said  equal  importance  was  as¬ 
signed  to  price  and  “guaranteed  .  . .  sus¬ 
tained  performance”  —  keeping  in 
mind  differences  in  specifications 
among  manufacturers,  because  each 
may  emphasize  a  different  aspect  of 
press  performance. 

“At  the  end  of  it,”  said  Ferguson,  “the 
difference  in  price  was  relatively  in¬ 
significant.”  Had  price  become  a  big  ob¬ 
stacle,  he  added,  the  entire  press  selec¬ 
tion  would  have  been  reviewed. 

If,  instead  of  looking  for  two  top-of- 
the-line  presses.  Pacific  Press  had  con¬ 
sidered  a  next-tier  purchase,  said  Fergu¬ 
son,  performance  specifications  would 
likely  have  been  “more  relaxed”  in  view 
of  the  greater  “firepower”  supplied  by 
three  presses. 

Vancouver  originally  considered  tak¬ 
ing  two  13-  to  14-year-old  Goss  Metros 


KBA-Motter  Corp.’s  new  single-width  Colormax  ftexo  press  for  the  Qlobe-Qazette, 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 


from  Southam  dailies  in  Edmonton  and 
Calgary,  refurbishing  them  and  adding 
a  color  tower.  But,  said  Ferguson,  the 
Alberta  papers’  presses  wound  up  at  the 
company’s  Montreal  Gazette . 

Pac  Press  also  thought  about  buying 
and  refurbishing  four  older  Metros  used 
at  the  Glasgow  Daily  Record  and  Sun¬ 
day  Mail,  but  abandoned  the  idea  last 
summer. 

Fortunately,  Ferguson  had  been  keep¬ 
ing  current  all  year  on  new  equipment, 
giving  him  a  head  start  when  Pacific 
Press  began  seriously  shopping  for  new 
presses  in  December. 

(Ferguson  had  12  years’  experience 
running  the  Scottish  papers’  Metros, 


having  moved  to  Glasgow  in  1971  after 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  blew  up 
Mirror  Group  Newspapers’  “experimen¬ 
tal”  plant  in  Belfast.  He  joined  MGN  at 
the  Belfast  plant  in  1966,  when  its  Goss 
Urbanite  made  it  one  of  the  first  big 
web  offset  installations.  In  1983,  he 
moved  to  MGN  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don.  “I  left  the  company  in  October 
1991,  when  I  had  a  sort  of  disagreement 
with  Robert  Maxwell,”  he  remarked.) 

Ferguson  became  production  chief  in 
Vancouver  after  flexo  presses  were  al¬ 
ready  installed  at  the  Surrey  plant. 
With  the  Province  printing  on  58  units 
of  flexo,  why  did  Pac  Press  choose  offset 
to  print  the  Sun?  (continues) 
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“It  wasn’t  a  happy  experience  here  with 
flexo,”  answered  Ferguson.  “I  think  that 
the  choice  of  a  flexo  printing  system 
certainly  wasn’t  a  good  one  for  Vancou¬ 
ver.  It  was  perhaps  based  on  some  false 
assumptions  that  ...  it  would  have  a 
significant  impact  on  things  like  man¬ 
ning  —  which  it  never  did  —  and  it 
would  also  provide  a  very  simple,  almost 
fault-free  printing  system.” 

Based  on  familiarity  with  flexo  oper¬ 
ations  in  North  America  and  the  U.K., 
however,  Ferguson  said  he  saw  the  op¬ 
posite  —  a  process  that  “provides  a  very 
tight  and  a  very  unforgiving  print  win¬ 
dow.” 

If  all  variables,  specifications  and  tol¬ 
erances  “aren’t  quite  what  they  should 
be,”  he  continued,  “flexo  can  be  very 
problematic,  which  it  has  been  here  in 
Vancouver.” 

But  Ferguson  acknowledged  that,  at 
least  in  part,  Vancouver’s  are  site-specif¬ 
ic  problems.  He  said  flexo  printing  “was 
made  more  difficult”  there  by  a  mix  of 
equipment.  The  new  flexo  units  that 
were  “bolted  together”  with  the  paper’s 
“very  old  folders  and  reelstands,”  he 
said,  “was  never  a  happy  marriage.” 
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Mating  old  mechanical  equipment 
with  new  printing  units,  according  to 
Ferguson,  led  to  some  press  features 
that  did  not  work  and  some  that  did 
not  work  properly. 

Consequently,  press  crews  became 
“disenchanted”  with  the  process,  he 
said,  making  it  “very  difficult  to  get  a 
good,  consistent  performance  from 
these  presses.” 

Rather  than  persist  in  what,  at  least 
in  its  own  experience,  was  not  work¬ 
ing,  said  Ferguson,  Pac  Press  decided 
“it  was  a  much  better  idea  to  go  for  a 
very  much  more  proven  and  tried  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  offset.” 

He  stressed  that  it  also  was  a  choice 
to  convert  to  a  completely  new  press 
and  printing  process,  instead  of  train¬ 
ing  crews  in  a  new  process  while  using 
much  of  the  same  equipment,  as  was 
done  before. 

Nevertheless,  Pac  Press  has  not  giv¬ 
en  up  on  its  flexo  plant.  The  contract 
with  MAN  Roland  includes  about  $3 
million  worth  of  “essential”  efficiency 
improvements  to  the  flexo  presses.  “It’s 
necessary  work  that ...  we  would  have 
been  undertaking  over  the  next  sever¬ 
al  years  anyway,”  said  Ferguson. 

The  work  includes  upgrading  the 
reelstands  with  new  electronics, 
putting  new  mechanical  components 
on  the  folders,  expanding  capacity 
from  six  to  eight  webs,  enhancing  the 
inking  system,  changing  the  plate 
bending  and  lock-up  mechanism  and 
converting  from  Hercules’  Merigraph 
raw-polymer  platemaking  system  to  the 
type  of  pre-formed,  water-washed,  | 
metal-backed  plate  supplied  by  NAPP 
Systems,  which  Ferguson  described  as 
“a  simple  and  a  well-proven  system.” 

The  main  project  remains  in  the 
conceptual  planning  stage,  with  no 
firm  design  yet  drawn  up,  according  to 
Ferguson.  A  project  manager  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  named  within  weeks,  and  an 
architect  within  months.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  local  architectural  firm  is  per¬ 
forming  preliminary  work,  mostly  with 
the  city  of  Surrey  regarding  expansion 
of  the  site  there. 

The  new  press  hall  is  to  go  up  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  the  existing  Surrey 
plant,  building  on  its  back  wall  and 
possibly  taking  over  some  of  its  roll- 
storage  area. 

A  MAN  Roland  subsidiary,  Euro- 
grafica,  was  retained  as  a  specialist  in 
design,  layout  and  specification  of 
newspaper  production  systems  and 
facilities. 

“If  we’d  not  bought  MAN  Roland 
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presses,”  said  Ferguson,  “they  would 
have  still  provided  us  with  the  service.” 

He  noted  that  among  other  work, 
Eurografica  is  handling  the  large  Fair¬ 
fax  project  outside  Sydney. 

There  have  been  no  talks  as  yet  with 
roll-handling  equipment  vendors  for 
such  items  as  stripping  stations,  con¬ 
veyors  and  turntables.  A  manual  roll¬ 
handling  system  is  part  of  the  MAN 
contract. 

“Now  we  have  to  focus  on  the  mail- 
room,”  said  Ferguson,  who  hoped  to 
have  a  decision  on  one  or  more  ven¬ 
dors  by  late  summer.  Though  the  press 
decision  came  first,  Ferguson  said  he 
had  held  some  tentative  talks  with 
mailroom  suppliers  and  looked  at  post¬ 
press  systems  at  the  production  plants 
he  visited. 

“To  plan  a  mailroom  that  .  .  .  never 
becomes  a  bottleneck  for  the  presses,” 
Ferguson  said  he  wants  systems  with 
throughput  at  or  surpassing  press 
speeds  —  at  least  80,000  and  prefer¬ 
ably  85,000  96-page  copies  per  hour. 

Vancouver  has  no  heavy  inserting 
demand  and,  in  any  event,  according 
to  Ferguson,  cannot  provide  total  cov¬ 
erage  in  its  market. 

“We’re  not  overwhelmed  by  inserts 
—  not  like  the  large  American  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  “Typically,  our  number 
of  inserts  will  range  from  two  to  four, 
maximum,  on  any  one  particular 
evening.” 

For  now,  the  principal  inserts  are 
“TV  Times,”  Saturday  Night  magazine 
and  the  Sunday  comics.  Perhaps  with 
the  new  color  capacity  in  mind,  Fergu- 
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son  said  those  comics  could  someday 
go  over  to  ROP  production. 

Keyless  color  towers  and 
a  second  suburban  plant 

The  degree  to  which  exchange  rates 
for  Germany’s  and  Japan’s  currencies  af¬ 
fect  the  pricing  of  presses  from  those 
countries  remains  undisclosed  for  indi¬ 
vidual  purchases. 

In  the  case  of  japan,  the  yen’s  steep 
climb,  especially  in  the  past  three 
months,  has  put  it  at  a  50-year  high 
against  the  dollar. 

Nevertheless,  after  years  of  looking  at 
various  designs  and  technologies,  from 
flexo  in  the  ’80s  to  six-wide  in  the  ’90s, 
the  Washington  Post’s  decision  came 
down  in  favor  of  Mitsubishi  keyless  col¬ 
or  offset  tower  presses. 

In  its  own  account,  the  Post  reported 
its  executives  found  the  pricing  and 
technology  attractive  and  quoted  them 
as  saying  Mitsubishi  was  “very  aggres¬ 
sive”  in  pursuing  the  order. 

Asked  if  his  paper’s  deal  with  Mit¬ 
subishi  contained  any  price  relief  in 
view  of  the  yen’s  recent  high  value  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  production  vice 
president  Michael  Clurman  would  only 
say  that,  “From  the  Post’s  perspective, 
the  yen  was  not  an  issue.  We  don’t  bear 
the  risk  of  the  currency  fluctuation.” 

Like  the  Miami  Herald,  the  Post  had 
been  printing  on  both  letterpress  and 
offset  equipment  when  it  began  testing 
letterpress  units  converted  to  flexo  by 
Rockwell-Goss  in  1984.  Expanded  trials 
the  next  year  considered  costs,  quality, 
ease  of  operation,  downtime  and  other 
factors. 

At  the  time,  a  Post  manager  estimat¬ 
ed  a  full  letterpress-to-flexo  conversion 
would  be  $100  million  cheaper  than 
buying  new  offset  presses.  When  the 
tests  ended,  the  paper  shared  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  gathered,  but  it  bought  no 
flexo  presses. 

In  a  $250  million  project  announced 
last  month,  and  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  four  years.  Post  produc¬ 
tion  will  vacate  its  District  of  Columbia 
letterpress  plants  in  favor  of  its  nearby 
Springfield,  Va.,  offset  plant  and  a  new 
plant  to  be  erected  at  an  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined  site  in  Maryland  near  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Beltway. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  owns  one 
of  three  possible  Maryland  locations 
cited  by  the  Post,  which  reported  that 
cash  from  operations  and  investments 
will  pay  for  the  project. 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc. 
was  retained  as  project  architect  and 


engineer. 

Each  plant  will  house  four  12-web, 
43-couple,  75,000-cph  presses  config¬ 
ured  in  4/4,  4/1  and  2/2  towers.  The 
Japanese  press  maker’s  fourth  U.S.  sale 
is  its  first  keyless  order  from  this  coun¬ 
try  and  its  largest  anywhere  for  keyless 
presses. 

It  also  marks  Mitsubishi’s  first  color 
keyless  towers.  The  order  includes  Mit¬ 
subishi’s  new  96-page  straight-run  3:2 
folder,  12  two-arm  reelstands,  automat¬ 


ic  web  threading,  tension  control  and  a 
new  PC-based  press  control  system. 

The  first  press  is  slated  to  begin 
printing  the  paper  in  the  fall  of  1997; 
the  last  press  should  come  on  line  by 
early  1999.  Clurman  said  pairs  of  press¬ 
es  will  be  alternately  installed  in 
Springfield  and  in  the  Maryland  plant. 

While  the  23-  to  46-year-old  letter- 
presses  continue  printing  the  paper. 


Mitsubishi  will  install  two  4/4  towers, 
two  reels  and  a  folder  with  two  levels  of 
formers  in  the  Southeast  plant,which 
once  housed  the  Washington  Star.  The 
equipment  will  be  used  for  press  and 
consumables  testing  and  for  off-line 
training. 

When  printing  goes  over  entirely  to 
the  new  presses,  the  one-acre 
newsprint  storage  and  parking  site  next 
to  the  Northwest  plant  will  be  com¬ 
mercially  developed  and  the  Southeast 


plant  may  be  developed  or  sold.  The 
Post  will  retain  its  downtown  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  Post  now  runs  color  mostly  for 
advertising,  printed  in  advance  on  its 
Goss  and  TKS  offset  presses.  It  ceased 
printing  deadline  letterpress  color 
news  photos  after  unsatisfactory  results 
in  the  1960s.  And  a  mix  of  presses  at 
three  plants  has  made  clear  sectional- 
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izing  difficult. 

But  the  new  presses  should  give  the 
Post  a  new  look  and  feel:  more  and 
better  color  will  eventually  include 
news  photos;  sections  should  appear  in 
a  consistent  order;  improved  zoning 
will  be  supported. 

Clurman  said  reasons  for  the  choice 
of  manufacturer  and  type  of  inker  were 
“intertwined,”  noting  that  Mitsubishi 
pioneered  keyless  inking  years  ago  and 
for  about  two  years  has  had  Japanese 
customers  running  keyless  color. 

After  seven  years  managing  the  off¬ 
set  plant  in  Springfield,  Clurman  said 
he  came  to  believe  “the  inking  system 
is  the  most  labor-intensive  part  of  the 
press.  1  wanted  it  to  be  different.” 

And  after  several  years  looking  at  all 
available  designs,  he  concluded  that 
keyless  inking  technology  had  ad¬ 
vanced  enough  to  take  a  chance  — 
“and  1  don’t  think  it’s  a  big  chance.” 

He  “wanted  keyless  inking  from  the 
beginning  —  it’s  been  one  of  my  own 
project  objectives”  —  but  was  “not  ex¬ 
cited  about”  using  an  anilox  roller  to 
meter  the  ink,  and  said  the  absence  of 
an  anilox  roll  on  Mitsubishi’s  press  “in¬ 
trigued”  him. 
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Clurman  and  others  traveled  to 
Tokyo  twice  this  year,  visiting  two 
newspaper  plants  and  talking  to  Hi- 
royuki  Oguchi,  general  manager  of  the 
technical  department  at  the  Yomiuri 
Shimbun,  a  keyless  Mitsubishi  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  to  Shikihito  Yashuda,  a 
production  engineer  with  keyless  ink¬ 
ing  expertise. 

(A  number  of  years  ago,  Yashuda 
had  worked  for  about  six  weeks  in 
Clurman’s  quality  assurance  depart¬ 
ment  during  a  period  when  Yomiuri 
had  him  traveling  the  world  learning 
what  he  could  by  working  at  various 
newspapers.) 

“So  we  felt  like  we  got  the  inside 


that  the  workforce  will  be  reduced 
through  attrition. 

A  major  new  feature  of  the  presses 
should  speed  printing  and  may  reduce 
costs.  With  two-arm  reels  adjustable 
for  different  paper  widths,  explained 
Clurman,  a  Metro  section,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  be  changed  on  the  fly  from  a 
section  in  eight  pages  for  one  zone  to  a 
six-page  section  for  another  zone. 

“While  the  eight-page  section  is 
running  with  the  full  roll,”  he  said,  “1 
can  put  a  three-quarter  roll  on  the  oth¬ 
er  arm  while  the  press  is  running. 

“1  believe  we  will  be  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.S.  to  be  able  to  do  that. 
It  has  implications  for  zone-changeover 


Yomiuri  Shimbun  ‘‘volunteered  to  send  several  of 
their  engineers  to  come  and  help  us...  And  a 
newspaper  up  in  Sapporo... volunteered  to  send 
their  quality  manager. 


skinny,  regardless  of  what  Mitsubishi 
was  saying,”  said  Clurman.  “We  heard 
directly  from  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  about  it.” 

At  Japanese  newspapers,  he  said,  the 
local  and  corporate  staffs  were  “both 
very,  very  bullish”  about  keyless  tech¬ 
nology. 

Among  the  benefits  of  the  keyless 
design  chosen  by  the  Post,  Clurman 
said  the  press  should  be  cheaper  to  op¬ 
erate,  pose  fewer  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems  and  require  fewer  spare  parts  and 
moving  parts  —  “all  of  the  things  that 
cause  concern  with  the  existing  injec¬ 
tor  systems.” 

In  addition  to  dispensing  with 
anilox  inking  tried  in  another  Japanese 
design  and  used  in  at  least  one  from 
Europe,  Clurman  said  Mitsubishi 
doesn’t  use  what  he  described  as  an  in¬ 
jector-type  part,  referring  to  a  compo¬ 
nent  in  positive-feed  keyless  inking. 
That,  he  said,  “takes  a  big,  expensive 
part  out  of  the  press,  regardless  of  how 
reliable  Goss’s  may  be.  That  was  an  im¬ 
portant  element  to  us.” 

Keyless  design  promises  another 
benefit.  By  eliminating  constant  atten¬ 
tion  to  and  control  of  zoned  inking 
and  a  complex  inking  system,  reduced 
press  manning  is  possible. 

The  Post  reported  that  the  new 
plant  will  require  fewer  personnel,  to 
be  drawn  from  among  the  150  now 
working  in  the  two  district  plants,  and 


time  ...  for  the  number  of  AG  Vs  you’ll 
need,  because  during  changeovers.  I’ve 
got  fewer  rolls  to  pull  out  of  the  press.” 

The  Post  may  have  been  more  influ¬ 
enced  by  visits  to  Mitsubishi’s  U.S.  in¬ 
stallations  than  those  in  Japan. 
Among  them,  one  stood  out  for  Clur¬ 
man. 

After  watching  platemaking  and 
mounting  at  a  late-night  press  start  at 
the  Eugene,  Ore.,  Register-Guard,  he 
recalled,  “the  press  started  up  without 
people  running  all  over  the  place.  The 
color  was  in  registration  without  any¬ 
one  moving  plates.  It’s  the  best  I’ve 
seen. 

“At  that  point  we  began  to  realize 
that  it  wasn’t  an  accident,  because  we 
saw  the  same  thing  in  Richmond,  we 
saw  the  same  thing  in  Winston-Salem 
and  we  saw  the  same  thing  in  each  of 
the  Japanese  newspapers  we  were  in.  I 
think  Mitsubishi  has  figured  out  how 
to  control  the  web,”  he  concluded. 

Clurman  said  the  Register-Guard  re¬ 
ported  it  had  a  30-day  period  when  the 
press  never  stopped  for  an  unscheduled 
reason.  And  all  U.S.  customers,  he 
said,  indicated  satisfaction  with  the 
speed  with  which  Mitsubishi  learned 
their  needs,  its  responsiveness,  prob¬ 
lem  solving  and  parts  delivery. 

From  its  own  dealings  with  the  com¬ 
pany  so  far,  he  said,  the  Post  is  “con¬ 
vinced  that  Mitsubishi  intends  to  do 
whatever’s  necessary  to  make  this  a 
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successful  installation” 

Along  those  lines,  Clurman  said 
“Mitsubishi  has  committed  to  putting  a 
parts  and  service  depot  in  Baltimore  as 
a  result  of  this  contract.” 

Spoken  and  written  communication 
with  the  Japanese  firm  has  not  been  a 
problem,  according  to  Clurman,  who 
said  no  interpreters  were  needed  while 
in  Japan. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  the  Post  is  “ac¬ 
tively  recruiting”  Japanese-speaking 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers, 
“plus,  1  will  probably  try  to  hire  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Japanese-speaking  press  opera¬ 
tors.” 

The  measure,  he  said,  makes  sense 
despite  a  lack  of  language  difficulties  to 
date. 

Clurman  said  that  during  assembly 
of  the  presses,  he  will  be  able  to  send 
a  couple  of  bilingual  staffers  to  live 
in  Mihara,  site  of  Mitsubishi’s  facto¬ 
ry- 

There,  he  said,  they  can  “learn  by 
talking  to  the  folks  in  the  assembly  hall 
the  things  that  you  wouldn’t  learn  from 
the  engineers  sitting  in  the  conference 
room.” 

Later,  back  in  the  pressrooms,  Mit¬ 
subishi  will  have  engineers  on  site 
through  the  initial  live  production 
runs.  But  more  than  that,  Clurman 
said,  Yomiuri  Shimbun  “volunteered  to 
send  several  of  their  engineers  to  come 
and  help  us  ...  .  And  a  newspaper  up 
in  Sapporo  .  .  .  volunteered  to  send 
their  quality  manager  in  to  help  us  get 
the  keyless  quality  to  where  we  want  it 
to  be.” 

Beyond  the  pressrooms,  the  Post 
also  has  two  other  large-scale  projects. 
One,  under  way  “in  earnest  for  about 
. . .  eight  months,”  will  greatly  increase 
zoning  capabilities  —  in  the  design  of 
the  new  Maryland  mailroom  and  the 
redesign  of  that  in  Springfield. 

“We  want  to  be  able  to  offer  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  even  finer  levels  of  zoning, 
with  even  greater  levels  of  accuracy,” 
said  Clurman. 

Through  last  month,  talks  with  ven¬ 
dors  had  not  been  concerned  with  spe¬ 
cific  systems  or  equipment,  but  only 
with  exploiting  the  state  of  the  art  and 
trying  to  figure  out  the  paper’s  business 
motivations  in  the  post-press  area. 

“1  don’t  want  the  hardware  to  drive 
what  we  end  up  doing,”  said  Clurman. 
“1  want  the  business  to  drive  it.” 

He  said  other  papers’  decisions  and 
directions  have  been  carefully  exam¬ 
ined,  including  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer's  approach  to  distribution  — 


“starting  that  process  out  in  the  field 
and  backing  it  into  the  plant.” 

That  second  project  —  a  new  distri¬ 
bution  system  —  had  only  just  been 
granted  board  approval,  he  said,  and 
“is  still  very  much  under  study.” 

Single-width 
five-color  flexo 

Lee  Enterprises,  which  last  year  an¬ 
nounced  its  first  flexo  press  orders  in  its 
group  of  mostly  smaller  midwest  and 
northwest  dailies,  also  owns  NAPP  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  the  San  Marcos,  Calif., 
platemaking  systems  supplier  that  holds 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  flexo  and  letter- 
press  markets. 

While  Lee  papers  in  neighboring 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  awaited  delivery 
of  double-wide,  five-color  Colormax 
flexo  presses  from  KBA-Motter  Corp., 
the  chain’s  smaller.  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Globe-Gazette  was  slated  to  be  the  first 
user  of  a  20,000- iph  newspaper  version 
of  Brazil’s  single-width  Feva  commercial 
flexo  press  (E&P,  Dec.  4,  1993,  p.  31; 
July  10,  1993,  pp.  22-23). 

That  deal  was  cancelled,  and  by  late 
March,  KBA-Motter  had  a  third  con¬ 
tract  with  Lee. 


The  York,  Pa.-based  Web  Press  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Germany’s  Koenig  &  Bauer-Al- 
bert  has  designed  and  will  build  the  sin¬ 
gle-width  tubular  press  that  will  replace 
Mason  City’s  double-wide  Scott  Super 
60  letterpress. 

While  Italian  press  maker  Cerutti 
sells  single-width  newspaper  flexo  press¬ 
es,  and  a  single-width  design  for  the 
North  American  market  was  promoted 
several  years  ago  by  MAN  Roland  Inc., 
the  Globe-Gazette's  machine  is  the  first 
such  press  “ever  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  said  KBA-Motter  marketing  and 
newspaper  sales  director  Gary  Owen. 

The  20,000-circulation  paper  will  run 
32  pages  (eight  webs)  on  25  reversible 
printing  couples. 

Under  each  of  the  press’s  eight  units 
(three  1/4,  five  1/1)  will  be  42"  integrat¬ 
ed  reelstands,  designed  to  provide  easy 
webbing  and  a  short  paper  path  to  the 
first  couple.  Maximum  web  width  is 

34". 

Installation  is  scheduled  for  early 
next  year,  although  Globe^Gazette  pro¬ 
duction  director  Pete  Koenigsfeld  said  a 
target  date  was  among  the  questions  he 
had  for  KBA. 

“Everybody’s  looking  forward  to  it  — 
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not  just  the  pressroom  folks,  said 
Koenigsfeld.  His  pressroom  has  a  staff  of 
five.  Last  month,  Koenigsfeld  said  he 
also  was  waiting  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
training. 

“For  our  community  college,  we’re 
trying  to  put  together  a  flexo  training 
program,”  he  said,  adding  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  school  had  received  other, 
similar  requests.  Koenigsfeld  said  he 
sought  to  learn  from  KBA  what  such  a 
program  will  involve. 

KBA'Motter  national  accounts  man¬ 
ager,  Bruce  Richardson,  described  Ma¬ 
son  City  as  “the  initial  enabling  order 
to  go  ahead  with  that  press  design.” 

Owen  said  KBA  had  held  discussions 
with  NAPP  for  at  least  eight  months 
before  deciding  to  proceed  with  the 
new  press,  which  he  said  is  entirely  a 
KBA-Motter  design  based  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  double-wide  Colormax. 

With  color  printed  around  a  common 
impression  cylinder,  said  KBA-Motter 
engineering  director  Darrell  Pav,  the 
single-width  flexo  press  provides  the  su¬ 
perior  register  needed  to  print  commer¬ 
cial  work  on  a  newspaper  press. 

Other  than  their  two-across,  one- 
around  cylinder  size,  the  single-width 
Feva  and  KBA  presses  are  “completely 
different”  said  NAPP  Systems  president 
Kai  Wenk-Wolff.  “The  whole  drive  con¬ 
figuration  is  different,  the  units  are  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

The  Feva  press  prints  unit-to-unit 
color  (Mason  City’s  Feva  order  includ¬ 
ed  four  half-decks),  while  the  new  KBA 


model  prints  three  colors  by  common 
impression  above  the  two  black 
printing  couples. 

Though  priced  “substantially  higher,” 
said  Wenk-Wolff,  the  new  KBA  model 
“will  be  a  much  better  and  also  faster 
press  than  the  Feva  press  would  have 
been.” 

According  to  KBA,  its  single-width 
Colormax  will  produce  up  to  30,000  im¬ 
pressions  per  hour.  The  Feva  press  was 
rated  at  20,000  iph. 

He  said  the  KBA  press  will  cost  twice 
as  much  as  the  under-$l  million  Feva 
press.  KBA,  which  described  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Mason  City  as  a  “partner¬ 
ship,”  said  the  value  of  the  press  sale  is 
close  to  $2  million. 

Wenk-Wolff  said  NAPP  maintains 
“friendly  relations  with  Feva”  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  its  development  of  the 
South  American  newspaper  flexo 
market. 

He  said  he  understood  that  Feva  has 
“temporarily  put  on  hold  the  sale”  of  its 
newspaper  flexo  press. 

Feva,  however,  has  built  two  presses 
that  it  uses  for  in-house  tests  and  “do¬ 
ing  third-party  printing,”  said  Wenk- 
Wolff,  who  added  that  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  “eventually  make  a  better  one 
and  try  to  sell  it”  in  South  America. 

The  NAPP  president  said  his  compa¬ 
ny  has  no  financial  stake  in  Feva,  only  a 
marketing  relationship  with  the  press 
maker  —  “basically  a  sales  agreement 
. . .  conditional  on  their  prototype  pass¬ 
ing  certain  tests.” 


Development  delays  were  attributed, 
at  least  in  part,  to  “some  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  in  Brazil”  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  1994  that  made  it  “difficult 
for  Feva,  for  instance,  to  import  the  pre¬ 
cision  bearings  we  would  require....” 

“So,  in  a  very  friendly  arrangement, 
then,  we  cancelled  that  sales  agree¬ 
ment,”  Wenk-Wolff  continued. 

The  two  companies,  he  said,  expect 
to  work  together  in  the  future,  when 
appropriate. 

He  said  there  has  been  no  discussion 
since  then  of  eventually  selling  some  fu¬ 
ture  design  of  a  Feva  flexo  press  to 
North  American  newspapers.  Such  a 
press,  he  explained,  will  likely  sell  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  South  American  market, 
while  the  new  KBA  model  is  “a  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  press”  more  suited  to  North 
American  newspapers. 

“We  want  to  use  this  new  press  de¬ 
sign  to  help  promote  newspaper  flexo, 
which  in  turn  will  help  NAPP  sell  its 
plates,”  said  Wenk-Wolff. 

The  same,  of  course,  will  be  true  if 
Feva  can  develop  a  successful  press  for 
its  own  market. 

Upon  learning  of  its  partner’s  situa¬ 
tion  last  fall,  NAPP  “immediately”  be¬ 
gan  talks  with  KBA-Motter,  said  Wenk- 
Wolff.  He  said  NAPP  representatives 
went  to  Brazil  with  KBA-Motter  engi¬ 
neering  chief  Pav  “to  help  Feva  to  final¬ 
ize  the  design.  So,  in  the  process,  I 
guess,  KBA-Motter  got  interested  in  the 
project.” 

Between  shipping  of  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer’s  first  double-wide 
Colormax  unit,  hours  before  the  Mason 
City  order  was  announced,  and  loading 
of  a  second  unit  the  same  day,  visitors 
to  the  company’s  plant  during  the  annu¬ 
al  America  East  Newspaper  Operations 
Conference  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  saw  one  of 
Raleigh’s  three  folders  being  assembled 
with  an  online  stitcher  for  production 
of  TV  program  booklets. 

The  Evansville  Courier  Co.  recently 
ordered  a  third  KBA-Motter  three-col¬ 
or  flexo  unit. 

At  the  plant,  Pav  outlined  KBA- 
Motter’s  other  recent  flexo  develop¬ 
ments:  the  Econoflex  conversion  option 
allows  the  installation  of  flexo  inking  in 
the  lower  ink  fountain  area  on  a  letter- 
press;  the  combination  of  the  RF160 
folder  and  KF  80  jaw  folder  (a  product 
of  joint  U.S.  and  German  work)  fea¬ 
tures  a  jam  anticipator  and  automatic 
lap  control  that  eliminates  lap  variation 
at  any  speed;  a  new  no-scuff  roll  that 
uses  a  double  coating  to  resist  ink 
buildup. 
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In  Brief 


Condemning  assaults 
on  journalists 

FIFTEEN  INTERNATIONAL  PRESS 
freedom  groups  have  issued  a  declara¬ 
tion  calling  on  factions  in  Algeria  to 
stop  attacks  that  have  claimed  the  lives 
of  over  40  newspeople,  and  to  support 
the  restoration  of  press  freedom  in  that 
country. 

The  statement  was  issued  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  Tahar 
Djaout,  the  first  journalist  to  be  assassi¬ 
nated  in  a  systematic  pounding  of  the 
Algerian  media.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
Committee  to  Protect  Journalists, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  International  Press  Institute,  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America  and  others. 

“Failure  to  condemn  this  campaign 
of  terror  is  tantamount  to  condoning 
it,”  said  CP]  executive  director  Bill 
Orme. 

“Groups  that  are  seeking  interna-  | 
tional  support  for  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  Algerian  crisis  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  that  support  unless  they  emphati¬ 
cally  repudiate  this  campaign  of  terror 
against  the  press.” 

The  organizations  said  attacks 
against  journalists  by  the  Armed  Islam¬ 
ic  Group  and  others  was  compounded 
by  censorship  and  repression  by  Alge¬ 
ria’s  military  leaders. 

Bee  spoofed 
by  ‘Wanna  Bee^ 

THE  SACRAMENTO  WANNA  Bee 
was  born  and  died  on  April  1,  but  its 
short  life  got  lots  of  attention. 

The  lampoon  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
by  the  alternative  Sacramento  News  & 
Review  was  a  hit  in  town,  according  to 
News  &  Review  editor  Melinda  Welsh. 

“Channel  13  did  a  piece  on  it  and  we 
got  lots  of  calls,  several  from  people  at 
the  Bee,  including  some  columnists  we 
parodied,”  she  said. 

Not  all  the  calls  were  favorable,  how¬ 
ever.  Welsh  described  some  of  the 
callers  as  “dismayed.” 

The  fake  tabloids  flag  was  similar  to 
the  Bee’s,  even  to  the  detail  of  the  tiny 
bumble  bee  in  the  daily’s  nameplate. 

A  leading  Page  1  story  in  the  spoof 
was  headed  “High  Sierra  donkey  wars” 
and  told  of  mutant  donkeys  running 


loose  in  the  mountains,  apparently  a 
send-up  of  the  Bee’s  heavy  coverage  of 
environmental  issues. 

Inside,  an  obit  told  of  the  death  of 
Scoopy,  the  aforementioned  bee,  who 
was  found  stomped  to  death  on  the 
newsroom  floor. 

Bee  executive  editor  Gregory  Favre 
became  Grigory  Favor  in  the  joke  paper 
and  Bee  syndicated  columnist  Dan  Wal¬ 
ters  was  dubbed  Dan  Walrus.  Colum¬ 
nist  Pete  Dexter  came  out  as  Pete  Tex¬ 
ture,  as  the  parody  columns  toyed  with 
the  columnists’  styles. 

“We  heard  that  some  columnists 
were  miffed  at  not  being  parodied”, 
Welsh  said. 

All  this  was  lost  on  Favre. 

“I  don’t  read  the  News  &  Review,”  he 
told  E&P.  “April  Fool  papers  belong  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  not  in  a  gen¬ 
eral-circulation  newspaper.” 

Bee  president  and  general  manager 
Frank  Whittaker  was  more  charitable. 

“It  was  good  fun,”  he  said.  “I’m  sur¬ 


prised  it  took  them  so  long  to  come  up 
with  the  idea.  Actually,  we  were  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  attention.” 

“It  was  not  only  fun;  it  was  also  prof¬ 
itable,”  according  to  Welsh.  The  tab  was 
loaded  with  advertising,  about  98%  of 
it  real.  —  M.L.  Stein 

Parade  promotes 
three  executives 

THREE  EXECUTIVES  AT  Parade 
Publications  have  been  promoted  to 
vice  presidents  of  the  company. 

They  are  Howard  Hoffman,  South¬ 
western  newspaper  relations  manager; 
Michael  Perry,  Northeastern  newspaper 
relations  manager;  and  William  Shiver, 
Southwestern  newspaper  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  Parade  Publications. 

Hoffman  and  Shiver  are  located  in 
Parade’s  Atlanta  office  and  Perry  will 
work  out  of  the  New  York  office. 
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Mayhem 

Continued  from  page  36 

state  that  bomb-making  instructions 
are  “solely  for  informative  purposes.” 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
prosecuted  criminal  online,  Litt  said 
“more  could  be  done  within  constitu¬ 
tionally  permissible  limits  to  punish 
terrorist  and  violent  activity  occurring 
on  the  Internet.” 

Among  his  suggestions:  allowing  ac¬ 
cess  to  credit  records,  expanding  the 
list  of  felonies  that  can  be  subject  to 
electronic  surveillance,  ensuring  the 
availability  of  court-authorized  elec¬ 
tronic  surveillance  of  digitized  commu¬ 
nications,  developing  better  systems  to 


Burrington  said  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protects  online  speech  “to  no  less 
an  extent  than  any  other  publishing  or 
dissemination  activity.”  He  also  said 
people  who  communicate  on  e-mail  or 
bulletin  boards  have  a  Fourth  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  privacy  that  is  bolstered 
by  the  Electronic  Communications 
Privacy  Act  of  1986.  i 

Burrington  urged  lawmakers  to  con¬ 
sider  the  facts  about  online  services 
when  considering  government  regula¬ 
tion. 

First,  the  breadth  of  the  services 
makes  it  impossible  for  operators  to 
know  about  or  to  screen  everything  on 
their  systems.  Second,  whoever  origi¬ 
nates  content,  not  the  system  that  car¬ 


“We  believe  that  shouting  ‘fire*  in  cyberspace  is 
actually  far  less  threatening,  and  thus  less 
deserving  of  censure,  than  the  equivalent  act  in 
the  physical  world.” 


decode  encryption  systems,  and  bal¬ 
ancing  privacy  rights  with  limits  on 
anonymous  communications,  perhaps 
by  allowing  confidentiality,  which 
means  one’s  identity  would  be  revealed 
only  in  appropriate  cases  that  are  judi¬ 
cially  supervised. 

The  interactive  services  industry 
“strongly  opposes  illegal  activity”  over 
online  and  its  members  not  only  coop¬ 
erate  with  law  enforcement  officials 
but  also  “have  all  taken  self-regulatory 
actions  to  keep  the  networks  ‘clean,’  ” 
explained  William  W.  Burrington, 
America  Online  Inc.  assistant  general 
counsel  and  director  of  government  af¬ 
fairs. 


ries  it,  is  responsible  for  that  content. 
Third,  online  communication  is  a 
global  medium,  meaning  U.S.  regula¬ 
tions  may  not  apply  outside  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Burrington  described  America  On¬ 
line  as  a  closed  service  that  can  safe¬ 
guard  against  children’s  access  to  inap¬ 
propriate  material  —  by  such  tech¬ 
niques  as  requiring  account  holders  be 
over  18,  and  allowing  parents  to  block 
certain  services  —  but  the  Internet  is 
wide  open  and  beyond  the  provider’s 
control. 

America  Online  is  like  a  private 
pool,  and  Internet,  like  the  ocean 
across  the  street,  he  said.  At  the  pool. 
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lifeguards  can  be  stationed  and  control 
established,  but  once  the  public  cross¬ 
es  the  street  to  the  “vast  sea  of  infor¬ 
mation”  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no 
more  control. 

Even  the  First  Amendment  has  its 
limits;  for  instance,  it  does  not  extend 
to  falsely  yelling  “fire”  in  a  crowded 
theater,  noted  Jerry  Berman,  executive 
director  of  the  Center  for  Democracy 
and  Technology. 

“But  what  does  it  mean  to  shout 
‘fire’  in  cyberspace?”  he  asked.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  shouting  ‘fire’  in  cyberspace 
is  actually  far  less  threatening,  and 
thus  less  deserving  of  censure,  than  the 
equivalent  act  in  the  physical  world. 

“Though  one  can  shout  fire  in  an  e- 
mail  message  or  on  an  Internet  news 
group,  the  likelihood  that  it  will  incite 
readers  to  imminent,  criminal  action  is 
much  reduced,  because  the  readers  are 
dispersed  around  the  country,  and 
even  around  the  world,”  he  comment¬ 
ed. 

“In  the  face  of  terrorist  threats,  it  is 
particularly  important  to  maintain  an 
open  society  in  order  to  minimize  pub¬ 
lic  paranoia  about  the  government  and 
to  discredit  arguments  of  those  who 
advocate  the  destruction  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,”  Berman  noted.  “The  open¬ 
ness  of  the  Internet  and  other  interac¬ 
tive  media  should  be  seen  as  a  great 
boon  to  our  democracy,  not  as  a  threat 
to  order.” 

The  Center  for  Democracy  and 
Technology,  Berman  stated,  “believes 
that  any  prosecutorial  or  investigative 
activity  must  be  predicated  on  speech, 
plus  a  reasonable  indication  that  the 
speech  will  lead  to  imminent  violence. 

“Speech  alone  is  not  enough  to 
prosecute  or  investigate  other  media, 
and  it  should  not  be  sufficient  in  inter¬ 
active  media,”  he  added. 

Further,  the  Internet  is  not  just  “a 
haven  for  bomb-makers,  militia  mem¬ 
bers,  racists,  and  purveyors  of  child 
pornography,”  Berman  said.  It  has  “the 
potential  to  revitalize  political  dis¬ 
course  by  providing  citizens  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  more  detailed  information 
about  the  political  process  and  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  forum  for  political  organizing 
that  includes  far  more  citizens  in  the 
political  process  than  does  the  passive 
politics  of  television.” 

In  its  own  research,  the  center 
found  directions  on  the  Internet  for 
building  a  bomb,  but  the  information 
came  from  a  British  World  Wide  Web 
site.  Information  about  how  to  build 
an  atomic  bomb  was  on  a  Swedish  site. 
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“Even  putting  the  problems  of  inter¬ 
national  criminal  jurisdiction  aside,  we 
believe  that  the  mere  publication  of 
these  bomb  manuals  is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  from  criminal 
sanction,”  Berman  stated. 

“Speech  and  advocacy  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,  unlike  a  street  demonstration,  are 
pure  speech,  with  no  immediate  threat 
of  physical  violence,  in  all  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  we  can  imagine,”  he 
continued. 

“As  passionate  and  vehement  as 
speech  on  the  Internet  may  be,  it  re¬ 
mains  only  speech,  with  no  immediate 
nexus  to  violence  in  most  situations. 

“Unlike  the  crowded  street  in  which 
demonstrators  circle  a  building,  no 
matter  how  incendiary  the  words  sent 
over  the  Internet  may  be,  they  are  still 
a  long  way  from  causing  criminal 
harm,”  Berman  pointed  out. 

“Words  sent  over  the  Internet  may 
inspire  or  incite,  but  the  nexus  be¬ 
tween  the  words  and  subsequent  ac¬ 
tion  is  far  more  attenuated  than  any 
case  in  which  the  [Supreme]  Court  has 
approved  criminal  sanction,”  he  added. 

In  addition,  guidelines  from  the  at¬ 
torney  general’s  office  require  that 
more  than  speech  or  advocacy  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  open  an  investigation,  infil¬ 
tration  or  intrusive  infiltration  gather¬ 
ing  operation. 

Berman  suggested  that  under  those 
guidelines,  law  enforcement  officials 
can  participate  in  news  groups  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  he  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  “that  the  [FBI]  should 
not  train  a  large  vacuum  cleaner  on 
the  Internet  for  the  purpose  [of]  col¬ 
lecting  masses  of  information  as  to  the 
political  views  of  individual  citizens, 
especially  where  those  citizens  are  in 
no  nexus  to  any  criminal  activity.” 

He  also  stated  that  law  enforcement 
agents  online  should  identify  them¬ 
selves  as  such,  absent  authorization  for 
infiltration. 

Professor  Frank  Tuerkheimer  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 
knows  full  well  the  free  speech  battle 
when  it  comes  to  the  dissemination  of 
bomb-making  information. 

Tuerkheimer  was,  in  his  own  words, 
the  “least  enthusiastic”  U.S.  attorney 
in  Wisconsin  when  the  government 
sought  to  stop  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  Progressive  that  described  how 
an  H-bomb  was  made.  Another  journal 
came  out  and  published  the  informa¬ 
tion,  thereby  making  the  case  moot  be¬ 
fore  it  was  settled. 

What  he  learned  from  that  case,  he 
told  the  committee,  was  the  fact  that 


“efforts  to  curtail  the  dissemination  of 
ideas  or  thoughts  are  doomed  to  fail 
....  The  very  fact  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  out  there  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  show  harm  to  national  security.” 

The  issue  of  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  Internet  “is  troublesome,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  forced  to  balance  a  desire 
to  avoid  terrible  and  personal  harm 
against  abstract  and  nebulous  con¬ 
cepts,”  he  told  the  committee. 

“This  is  never  an  easy  task,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  made  easier  by  arising  in  the 
immediate  wake  of  the  worst  domestic 
terrorism  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,”  Tuerkheimer  added. 

“I  believe,  however,  that  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  remain  true  to  the  basic  values 
that  characterize  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  make  it  unique  among  the 
world’s  democracies  should  not  be 
weakened  by  the  horrors  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  continued. 

Tuerkheimer  said  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  injunctive  relief  against  the 
dissemination  of  the  information  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  committee  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

“First,  information  is  neutral  in 
terms  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  it,”  he 
noted.  “[A]ny  legislative  effort  focusing 
on  the  Internet  should  focus  on  the  in¬ 
tent  of  those  making  the  comm.unica- 
tion.  Second,  the  Internet  is  one  of 
several  methods  of  communication 
available  to  someone  wishing  to  con¬ 
vey  information,”  Tuerkheimer  stated. 
“If  we  are  concerned  with  a  particular 
item  being  communicated,  in  addition 
to  the  purpose  of  the  communication, 
we  ought  to  focus  on  what  it  is  that  is 
being  communicated,  rather  than  the 
form  of  communication.  Third,  the  in¬ 
formation  on  explosives  that  is  trans¬ 
mitted  via  the  Internet  exists  prior  to 
electronic  transmission;  it  has  a  life 


separate  from  the  method  used  to  com¬ 
municate  it,”  he  commented.  “The 
widespread  availability  of  information 
whose  electronic  transmission  is  to  be 
enjoined  argues  conclusively,  in  my 
opinion,  against  such  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ercise  of  government  power. 

“Finally,  children  do  not  have  access 
willy-nilly  to  information  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,  certainly  not  more  so  than  to 
comparable  information  elsewhere  in 
libraries  and  encyclopedias,”  the  pro¬ 
fessor  noted.  “[I]f  parents  are  con¬ 
cerned  their  children  will  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  they  can  use  for  the  wrong  pur¬ 
poses,  they  can  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  their  children  do  not  do  so.” 

Tuerkheimer  suggested  that  if  the 
government  wants  to  go  after  illegal 
activity  on  the  Internet,  it  should  fol¬ 
low  the  same  procedures  as  it  takes  for 
its  other  investigations,  such  as  those 
for  mail  and  wire  fraud. 

Making  it  illegal  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  electronically  and  knowing 
that  information  would  be  used  for 
criminal  activity  would  be  better  than 
any  form  of  prior  restraint  on  the  dis¬ 
semination,  Tuerkheimer  maintained. 

Not  only  would  this  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  mean  the  person  could  be  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  thus  the  communication  end¬ 
ed  because  the  transmitter  is  in  prison, 
but  also  imposing  serious  criminal 
penalties  would  serve  as  a  stronger  de¬ 
terrent  than  a  contempt-of-court  cita¬ 
tion,  he  stated. 

In  addition,  “by  focusing  on  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  person  using  the  Internet, 
the  risk  of  needless  government  inter¬ 
ference  with  legitimate  activities  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  minimized,”  Tuerkheimer 
added.  “It  would  appear  far  wiser  for 
Congress  to  focus  on  illegally  motivat¬ 
ed  conduct  rather  than  the  technology 
used  to  communicate  information.” 
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Freedom,  Thomson 
deal  five  papers 


A  REFOCUSED  THOMSON  News¬ 
paper  Corp.  has  agreed  to  buy  a  daily 
paper  and  a  weekly  group  from  Free¬ 
dom  Communications  Inc.  and  to  sell 
three  dailies  to  Freedom. 

The  companies  refused  to  disclose 
the  terms. 

The  deal,  planned  to  close  Aug.  31, 
gives  Freedom  the  15,000-circulation 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Journal-Courier, 
14,000-circulation  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  8,000-circulation  Barstow, 
Calif.,  Desert  Dispatch. 

Thomson,  based  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
gets  the  7,000-circulation  Bucyrus 
(Ohio)  Telegraph-Forum  and  Dothan 
Progress  Ltd.,  the  Dothan,  Ala.-based 
publisher  of  a  33,000-circulation  free 
weekly  and  several  shoppers. 

The  papers  Thomson  is  selling  are 
among  25  U.S.  dailies  the  company  put 
on  the  market  as  part  of  a  reorganiza¬ 


tion  designed  to  group  its  remaining  pa¬ 
pers  into  strategic  marketing  groups. 
Thomson  currently  publishes  143  U.S. 
and  Canadian  dailies. 

Its  more  than  2  million  daily  circula¬ 
tion  make  it  the  seventh  largest  U.S. 
newspaper  group. 

Freedom,  the  Irvine,  Calif.-based 
owner  of  25  U.S.  dailies  is  the  nation’s 
14  largest,  with  940,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  buying  the  trio  of  dailies  in  an 
attempt  to  diversify  its  holdings  geo¬ 
graphically. 

Dick  Harrington,  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  president  and  CEO,  said  the  pa¬ 
pers  he  is  selling  better  fit  Freedom’s 
strategy  than  Thomson’s,  while  the  ac¬ 
quisitions  will  enhance  Thomson’s 
Central  Ohio  and  Alabama  marketing 
groups. 

Freedom  president  and  CEO  James 
Rosse  described  his  company’s  acquisi¬ 


tions  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  as  “strong 
county  seat  dailies”  that  fit  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  criteria  for  having  close  communi¬ 
ty  ties,  and  said  the  Barstow,  Calif.,  pa¬ 
per  will  strengthen  Freedom’s  nearby 
Victorville  Daily  Press. 

Chicago  chain 
donates  to 
bombing  victims 

OVER  THE  YEARS,  says  Life  News¬ 
papers  vice  president/operations  Larry 
Randa,  the  family-owned  chain  of  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago  community  papers  has 
participated  in  “literally  hundreds”  of 
local  charity  fundraisers. 

But  at  the  suggestion  of  reader  Sue 
Musgrave,  a  reader  in  La  Grange,  Ill., 
Life  Newspapers  conducted  a  campaign 
to  raise  money  for  the  victims  of  the 
April  bombing  of  the  Murrah  Federal 
Building  in  Oklahoma  City. 

“Everyone  around  the  country  was 
horrified  by  what  happened  and  want¬ 
ed  to  help  in  some  way,”  Randa  said. 
“But  people  didn’t  want  to  simply  ship  a 
check  off  to  some  distant  agency  with 
no  guarantee  that  money  would  ever 
find  its  way  to  those  directly  affected  by 
the  bombing. 

“By  serving  as  a  local  collection  point 
and  putting  our  good  name  on  the  line, 
we  gave  local  residents  the  confidence 
they  needed  to  support  the  drive.” 

By  late  June,  the  90,000-circulation, 
five-title  chain  had  raised  about  $9,000 
for  the  Victim  and  Family  Relief  Fund 
and  another  $1,500  for  he  Children’s 
Memorial  Fund,  Randa  said. 

WFS  to  publish  daily 
at  U.N.  conference 

WOMEN’S  FEATURE  SERVICE 
(WFS)  will  publish  an  independent 
daily  newspaper  at  the  United  Nations 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women, 
to  be  held  in  Beijing,  China,  Sept.  5-15. 

Some  18,000  copies  of  the  paper, 
called  Beijing  Watch,  will  be  printed 
and  distributed  daily.  It  will  be  written 
in  English,  with  selected  material  in 
Spanish,  French,  Chinese,  and  Arabic. 

WFS  was  founded  in  1978  as  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Rome-based  Inter  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  to  give  women  greater  access  to  the 
world’s  media.  The  nonprofit  news 
agency  utilizes  a  network  of  freelance 
women  journalists  who  report  from 
some  40  countries. 


Feel  the  need 
for  some  speed? 

Blazing,  thafs  the  word  that  best  describes  NewsEditPro.  It's 
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Format  stories  automatically  with  style  sheets  linked  to  your  QuarkXPress  templates. 
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automatic  copy  man^ement  and  accurate  inch  counts. 
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NewsEditPro  —  the  news  editor  for  Power  Macintosh. 
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^  International 

Year  Book 


The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


ESSENTIAL  DATA  FOR  EVERYONE  WORKING  IN  OR 
WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH  CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS 

•  Section  I--U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II— U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  Ill-Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV— Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find  the  people 
you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names,  titles,  areas  of 
responsibility,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers. 

•  Section  V— News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI— Newspq)er  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  titles,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers,  membership 

directories,  journalism  schools  and  faculty,  newsp£q}er  representatives, 
foreign  correspondents,  brokers  and  appraisers... and  more. 


Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly  —  With  a  CD-ROM  drive 
linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have  access  to  Year  Book  information 
instantly.  A  fully  indexed,  searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out 
Year  Book  information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast  —  The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display 
capability  of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data  —  All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in 
a  wide  range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF,  ASCII,  etc. 
Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings  -  The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased 
with  listing  capabilities,too.  customize  mailing  lists  for  each  of  your 
communications  projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections  —  The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year 
Book  data  for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newsp2q)ers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s  Where 
sections...names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of  responsibility,  plus 
other  critical  information  about  newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and 


service  companies. 


New!  Part  2— Who’s  Where 


A  listing  of  general  interest  daily  and  weekly  newspjq)er  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  title,  newspaper  and  phone  number  is 
now  a  separate  book.  Keep  it  handy  as  a  phone  directory. 


Pricing 


Network  versions  are  i 
available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380 
ext.  333  for  pricing. 


•  One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  book 

•  Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more: 

$92  per  book 

•  International  orders 

(outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  book. 

•  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $495 

•CD-ROM  wiA  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $895 


More  than 
250,000 
Newspaper 
Facts! 


For  answers  to  technical  questions 
about  the  CD-ROM, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext  444. 


*  \T  Mail  your  order  and  payment  to: 

JaIOW  ®  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book, 
11  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1001 1-4234.  Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  333.  Payments  must  accompany  all 
orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and  Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply 
proper  street  address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to 
P.O.  boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


Look  for  the  convenient  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 


Top  25  Daily  Newspapers 
Ad  Inches  in  Selected  National  Categories* 

March  1995  -  Full  Run  ROP,  excluding  preprints 


NEWSPAPER 

1.  New  ¥ork  IIbcs 

2.  Lm  Aageles  Itees 

5.  VasUi«loB  Post 

4.  New  Mark  Daily  News 

5.  Newsday 

6.  Chicago  IHbaae 

7.  Detroit  Free  Press 

8.  Chicago  Saa-ltees 

9.  Saa  Praadaco  Chroaiclc 

10.  Bostoa  Globe 

11.  Dallas  Morai^  News 

12.  PhUadclphia  laqairer 

13.  Newark  Star-Letter 

14.  Hoastoa  Chroaidc 

19.  MiaaeapoUs  Star 

IMbaae 

lb.  New  Wirk  Post 

17.  Oevdaad  Pbia  Dealer 

18.  MM  Herald 

19.  Saa  Diego  Uaioa- 
IHbaae 

20.  Phocaii  Arizoaa 
Rcpablk 

21.  Detroit  News 

22.  Oraage  Coaaty  Regisler 

23.  Deaver  locky 
MoaatainNews 

24.  Bahteuw  Saa 

29.  Portlaad  Or^oaiaa 


Auto  Dealer 

Factory 

Computsrsft 

Credit 

Foodh 

Hotels  & 

Motion 

Travel  & 

TOTAL 

Airlines 

Associattons 

Automotive 

Banks 

Softmra 

Cjidi 

Household 

Resorts 

Insurance 

Investments 

Pictures 

Tourism 

98,327 

9,574 

3,183 

4,379 

12,821 

2.241 

1,355 

780 

2,731 

1,414 

4,010 

38,670 

2,883 

123,605 

7.030 

7,383 

18,489 

9.900 

2,277 

1,162 

898 

2,685 

1.749 

1,446 

54,286 

1,425 

58,745 

3,960 

4,139 

9,183 

10,449 

1,407 

1,056 

555 

1,596 

940 

1,768 

11,867 

1,251 

37,991 

3,553 

334 

1,785 

5,553 

168 

759 

900 

1,660 

14,490 

169 

43,992 

3,623 

1,518 

3,547 

13,903 

636 

296 

1,352 

11,657 

1,148 

60,182 

6,103 

7,049 

10,773 

6,868 

1,352 

1,197 

1,194 

1,211 

851 

892 

11,037 

1,995 

26,374 

1,037 

2,497 

3.953 

3,564 

1,096 

92 

617 

213 

131 

384 

7.794 

294 

38,941 

4,282 

1,091 

9,201 

5,104 

1,309 

1,068 

395 

216 

9,710 

1,217 

51,607 

4,593 

655 

4.565 

8,034 

792 

1,064 

725 

2,598 

1,873 

885 

14,276 

999 

66,626 

6,431 

1.738 

7.877 

7,878 

1,667 

1,182 

763 

6,365 

2.470 

2,819 

12,511 

2,039 

45,891 

2.612 

1,714 

6,721 

6,022 

1,094 

1,355 

412 

1,432 

902 

1,045 

10,227 

1,303 

46,823 

2,354 

3,023 

5,919 

14,085 

899 

284 

543 

1,322 

869 

444 

10,886 

1,031 

55,747 

4,322 

3,082 

5,585 

16,162 

583 

509 

2,294 

969 

8,354 

819 

41,820 

2,602 

1,128 

6,853 

4,794 

1,854 

258 

419 

717 

80 

700 

9,727 

423 

31,849 

1,437 

1,400 

4,940 

4,336 

122 

544 

1,833 

211 

2,148 

10,549 

75 

32,516 

1,425 

681 

2,165 

2,008 

70 

40 

1,389 

883 

15 

9.%2 

6,639 

26,198 

1,827 

1,698 

1,887 

7,827 

8 

92 

587 

710 

1,398 

369 

6,405 

428 

41,252 

2,127 

2,343 

7,885 

7,550 

312 

302 

368 

874 

585 

860 

8,569 

2,588 

55,923 

1,609 

5,695 

6,882 

6,585 

547 

866 

773 

1,166 

3.013 

1,274 

10,463 

1,739 

32,968 

2,622 

2,157 

5,149 

4,978 

140 

1,177 

223 

1,143 

2,016 

592 

6,599 

832 

25,019 

990 

2,234 

4,031 

3,615 

781 

512 

165 

433 

7,583 

283 

68,120 

5,096 

5,256 

14,657 

7.970 

461 

513 

1,206 

2,653 

511 

10,980 

533 

45,165 

938 

6,264 

11,184 

5.841 

25 

89 

1,029 

3,988 

1,090 

495 

7,590 

1,466 

28,888 

2,688 

938 

2,988 

6.188 

181 

93 

1,052 

433 

221 

747 

6,329 

119 

35,126 

2,322 

4,441 

9,702 

3,857 

175 

101 

793 

1,288 

637 

842 

6,367 

813 

Top  25  Sunday  Newspapers 
Ad  Inches  in  Selected  National  Categories* 

March  1995  '  Full  Run  ROP,  excluding  preprints 


NEWSPAPER 


1.  New  York  Itecs 

2.  Los  A^eks  Ibscs 
4.  Washlagtoa  Post 

3.  Detroit  News  8  Free 
Press 

9.  Chk^  IHhaac 

6.  New  York  Daily  News 

7.  PhUaddphia  laqairer 

8.  Boston  Globe 

9.  Dallas  Momi^  News 

10.  Newsday 

11.  Adaatajoaraal  8 
CoBstitotioa 

12.  MiaaeapoUs  Star 
IMbaac 

13.  Newvk  StaivLedger 

14.  Saa  PrMdsco 
Chroakl^Exaiaiaer 

19.  Hoastoa  Chroaide 

16.  Phocaii  Arizoaa 
Icpoblic 

17.  St  Loais  Poct-Dispalch 

18.  OevdaBd  Plaia  Dealer 

19.  Seattle  Ifaca/Post- 
latcUigeacer 

20.  Mlaad  Herald 

21.  Chicago  Saa-ltees 

22.  Mlhraakecjoaratd 

23.  Bahiaore  Saa 
24.S«iDic90 

Vaioa-'Mlwae 
29.  PtOsbor^  Post-Gazette 


Auto  Dealer 

Factory 

Computers  & 

Credit 

Foodli 

Hotels  & 

Motion 

Travel  It 

TOTAL 

Airlints 

Associations 

Automotivo 

Banks 

Software 

Cards 

Household 

Resorts 

Insurance 

investments 

Pictures 

Tourism 

89,687 

5,258 

4,373 

9,224 

2,756 

246 

1,571 

636 

14.215 

1,029 

5,075 

16,560 

24,151 

60,639 

4,954 

596 

7,127 

2,451 

236 

420 

11,773 

68 

525 

14,974 

12,226 

26,131 

1,643 

154 

1,008 

4.282 

279 

188 

143 

3,497 

445 

1,345 

3,727 

8,293 

28,503 

1,052 

6,922 

3,488 

2,527 

264 

72 

1,278 

131 

216 

2,419 

8,036 

46,774 

2,892 

2.745 

6,604 

1,132 

1,038 

263 

48 

6,888 

420 

747 

3,042 

14,350 

18,772 

378 

42 

294 

765 

3,809 

84 

15 

4,478 

5,699 

34,789 

1,635 

1,482 

3,451 

6,414 

257 

168 

3,958 

573 

504 

3,336 

9.774 

51,367 

1,993 

1,226 

6,073 

6,839 

592 

175 

114 

8,733 

260 

931 

3,489 

16,261 

31,023 

1,928 

505 

1,486 

6,028 

292 

8 

85 

2,972 

119 

502 

3,008 

9,745 

19,443 

1,870 

924 

637 

1,342 

35 

21 

2,989 

210 

28 

3,285 

6,674 

34,909 

2,407 

2,046 

3,763 

2,928 

1,084 

25 

2,576 

791 

296 

3,032 

11,373 

22,329 

494 

649 

1,866 

2,188 

2,803 

292 

433 

2.873 

8,227 

39,529 

2,255 

652 

2,914 

10,730 

19 

21 

17 

6,259 

954 

1,025 

2,092 

11,905 

32,192 

2,943 

371 

2,121 

1,006 

349 

240 

360 

7,670 

70 

484 

4.113 

9,228 

23.734 

1,497 

148 

585 

5,151 

482 

42 

50 

1,925 

401 

465 

2,245 

7,161 

25,275 

1,717 

740 

780 

2,991 

203 

18 

5,232 

2,711 

344 

1,746 

6,239 

17,567 

946 

652 

1,691 

1,862 

146 

80 

1.307 

342 

307 

1,890 

5,964 

20,185 

1,278 

487 

955 

1,950 

180 

6 

1,546 

621 

373 

1,721 

7,632 

20,402 

1,698 

186 

426 

944 

387 

157 

1,989 

593 

337 

2.6% 

8,904 

21,746 

1,146 

1,193 

1,908 

2,354 

3 

2,076 

448 

2,547 

9,185 

15,187 

1,290 

1,428 

777 

657 

663 

140 

10 

3,046 

3,857 

25,289 

1,195 

3,624 

2,250 

4,098 

122 

195 

2,482 

71 

1,450 

1,301 

5.719 

16,782 

1,709 

382 

983 

3.772 

92 

1,415 

763 

1,890 

4,748 

21,786 

1,768 

725 

2,079 

2,317 

75 

65 

2,997 

160 

366 

2,881 

4.799 

12,556 

219 

601 

1,749 

1,798 

334 

597 

134 

133 

1,250 

3,644 
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Writer  wants  to  see 
what  is  going  right 

Columnist  who  receives  lifetime  achievement  honor 
urges  journalists  to  focus  more  on  positive  stories 


by  David  Astor 

JOURNALISTS  SEEK  OUT  bad  news 
via  sources  such  as  court  dockets,  po¬ 
lice  blotters  and  emergency-room 
records. 

“But  when  something  goes  right,  we 
learn  of  it  by  accident,”  said  William 
Raspberry,  who  received  the  National 
Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists’ 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award  at  the 
NSNC  convention  in  Kansas  City, 
June  16. 

The  Washington  Post  writer  devoted 
his  post-award  speech  to  a  plea  for  the 
media  to  run  more  material  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  nature. 

“What  goes  wrong  is  always  news,” 
said  Raspberry.  “We  need  to  know 
what  goes  wrong  but  also  what  works” 
—  such  as  the  efforts  of  people  who  are 
“knitting  their  communities  together.” 

The  1994  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  not¬ 
ed  that  focusing  too  much  on  bad  news 
“can  discourage  people  from  doing 
good”  and  “poison  relations”  among 
America’s  citizens. 

Raspberry,  in  describing  why  jour¬ 
nalists  often  focus  on  the  negative,  said 
“we  learn  as  cub  reporters  that  conflict 
has  news  value”  and  that  “you  need 
dramatic  tension  to  tell  a  good  story.” 

But,  the  59-year-old  writer  added, 
“You  can  look  for  ways  to  create  this 
without  pitting  individuals  and  groups 
against  each  other.  You  can  create  dra¬ 
matic  tension  between  the  problem 
solver  and  the  problem.” 

And,  he  said,  the  media  should  help 
people  and  society  find  answers  to 
problems. 

Indeed,  Raspberry’s  syndicate,  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  called 
the  Mississippi-born  columnist  a  “solu- 
tionist”  in  a  1994  ad. 

And  NSNC  convention  host  Bill 


William  Raspberry 


Tammeus,  when  presenting  the  award 
to  Raspberry,  called  the  honoree  a 
“clear  and  careful  thinker”  who  writes 
commentary  that  is  not  always  pre¬ 
dictable. 

Tammeus,  a  former  NSNC  presi¬ 
dent,  is  a  columnist  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Another  nationally  known  colum¬ 
nist,  Kansas  City  native  Calvin  Trillin, 
also  spoke  at  the  NSNC  convention. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate  hu¬ 
morist  said  he  is  not  a  joiner  of  organi¬ 
zations,  but  did  note  that  he  used  to  be 
a  member  of  a  two-person  group  called 
the  American  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Correspondents  Covering  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

“There  was  only  one  requirement,” 
Trillin  remembered.  “You  couldn’t 
quote  de  Tocqueville.  That’s  how  we 


kept  the  membership  down.” 

He  also  joked  about  how  alarmed  he 
was  several  years  ago  when  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton  announced  that  he  would  “con¬ 
centrate  like  a  laser  on  the  economy.” 

But  Trillin  said  it  turned  out  that 
columnists  didn’t  have  to  become  eco¬ 
nomics  experts,  because  the  main  topic 
of  political  discussion  ended  up  being 
“whether  Hillary  Clinton  was  the  anti- 
Christ.” 

The  speaker  also  discussed  how  hard 
it  can  be  sometimes  to  come  up  with 
column  ideas.  He  said  Russell  Baker  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  once  at  a  loss 
for  an  idea  until  he  took  a  walk  past  a 
high-rise  building  —  and  saw  a  potato 
hurtle  down  to  the  sidewalk. 

“An  obvious  column,”  observed 
Trillin. 

So  Trillin  tried  to  write  a  similar 
piece,  only  to  have  his  wife  remind 
him  that  there  are  no  high  rises  in  his 
Greenwich  Village  neighborhood. 

And  Trillin  discussed  how  many 
newspapers  and  newspaper  readers 
“aren’t  comfortable  with  satire”  and 
don’t  always  understand  it.  He  recalled 
doing  a  piece  in  which  he  described 
using  subscription  cards  not  to  order 
publications,  but  rather  to  send  cheery 
notes  to  subscription-office  workers. 

“People  wrote  in  to  say,  ‘That’s  not 
the  reason  for  those  cards,”’  said  the 
columnist. 

Trillin  is  also  a  writer  for  the  New 
Yorker  and  Nation,  and  the  author  of 
18  books.  The  title  of  his  latest.  Too 
Soon  to  Tell  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux), 
refers  to  the  cop-out  line  used  by  some 
columnists  who  don’t  want  to  take  a 
stand  on  an  issue. 

Someone  who  did  take  a  stand  — 
actually,  the  stand  —  at  the  O.J.  Simp¬ 
son  trial  was  Kato  Kaelin.  The  NSNC 
chose  the  blond-manned  actor  as  the 
recipient  of  its  annual  Sitting  Duck 
Award,  for  being  an  easy  media  target. 
Columnists  noted  that  Kaelin  won  for 
his  “hair  today,  gone  tomorrow”  brand 
of  fame. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  the  NSNC 
also  announced  the  winners  of  its  an¬ 
nual  column-writing  awards.  A  total  of 
277  entries  were  received  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  contest  chairman  Steve 
Clark,  a  Richmond  TimeS'Dispatch 
columnist. 

First-place  winners  in  five  categories 
included  Kathy  Barberich  of  the  Fres- 
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no  Bee,  Melissa  Balmain  of  the  Orange 
County  Register,  David  Lieber  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Karen  Gul- 
branson  of  the  Norfolk  Soundings  and 
Virginia  Beach-based  Write  Way  Com¬ 
munications,  and  Kate  Nelson  of  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune. 

Second-place  winners  included  Jim 
Kershner  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review,  Roger  Simon  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  Creators  Syndicate,  Jeff 
McMahon  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.,  New  Times,  Phil  Smith  of  the 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  Times-Union,  and  Walt 
Brasch  of  the  Bloomsburg,  Pa.-based 
Spectrum  Features. 

And  third-place  winners  included 
Jeff  Rivers  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
Margery  Eliscu  of  the  Portland  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram,  Charles  Memminger 
of  the  Honolulu  Star- Bulletin,  Doug 
Kim  of  the  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times,  and  Paul  Facinelli  of 
the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Chronicle-Telegram. 

New  Web  site  has 
info  on  computers 

A  NEW  SERVICE  called  “Computer 
News  Daily”  has  made  its  debut  on  the 
World  Wide  Web,  announced  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate. 

CND  is  an  international  report  on 
computers  that  consists  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  analysis  and  columns  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  sources  in  the  U.S.,  Asia  and 
Europe.  Included  is  Microsoft  execu¬ 
tive  Bill  Cates’  column  and  news  from 
Interactive  Age  Daily. 

The  address  is  http;//nytsyn.com 


Election  reform  is  discussed  as 
a  new  cartoon  board  takes  over 


by  David  As  tor 

A  NUMBER  OF  people  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cartoonists  Society  are  looking  for  a 
little  more  democracy  in  NCS  board 
elections. 

Under  the  current  system,  one  can¬ 
didate  for  each  board  position  is  cho¬ 
sen  by  a  nominating  committee  that 
includes  the  organization’s  past  presi¬ 
dents.  Then,  the  ballot  is  sent  to  NCS 
members,  who  can  either  vote  for  the 
designated  candidates  or  write  in  oth¬ 
er  names. 

“This  is  a  great  process  for  the 
Kremlin,”  joked  “Non  Sequitur”  cre¬ 
ator  Wiley,  speaking  during  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  at  the  recent  NCS  con¬ 
vention  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  Washington  Post  Writers 
Croup  cartoonist  said  he  would  like  to 
see  more  than  one  candidate  for  each 
board  position.  Toward  this  end,  Wiley 
suggested  that  the  NCS  bylaws  be 
changed  to  require  the  various  NCS 
regional  chapters  to  submit  names  of 
candidates.  He  noted  that  the  current 
bylaws  only  encourage  chapters  to  do 
this. 

A  number  of  NCSers  have  com¬ 
plained  in  recent  years  that  the  board 
has  not  reflected  the  diversity  of  the 
organization’s  membership.  For  in¬ 
stance,  several  told  E&P  that  the  new 
1995-97  board  is  skewed  towards  older 
cartoonists  and  East  Coast  residents, 
and  has  no  women  members.  The  for¬ 
merly  all-white  board  does  now  include 
an  African  American,  “JumpStart”  cre¬ 
ator  Robb  Armstrong  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  as  secretary;  and  an 
Hispanic  American,  freelance  cartoon¬ 
ist  Jose  Delbo,  as  third  vice  president. 

Other  board  members  include  presi¬ 
dent  Frank  Springer,  a  freelance  car¬ 
toonist;  first  vice  president  Jack 
Caprio,  an  assistant  to  “B.C.”/“Wizard 
of  Id”  creator  Johnny  Hart  of  Creators 
Syndicate;  second  vice  president  Daryl 
Cagle,  who  does  the  “True!”  comic  for 
Tribune  Media  Services;  treasurer  Lar¬ 
ry  Katzman,  a  magazine  cartoonist; 
membership  chairman  Joe  Duffy,  a 
freelance  cartoonist;  and  national  rep¬ 
resentative  Ceorge  Breisacher,  a  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  artist. 

Wiley’s  bylaw-change  suggestion. 


which  he  came  up  with  after  a  phone 
conversation  with  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  creator  Lynn  Johnston,  was 
supported  at  the  meeting  by  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  cartoonist. 

Johnston,  a  past  president  of  the 
nearly-500-member  NCS,  said  it  is 
hard  for  the  nominating  committee  to 
be  aware  of  all  the  cartoonists  who 
might  make  good  officers. 

“The  only  way  to  know  about  young, 
bright  new  talent  is  for  the  chapter 
people  to  recommend  them,”  she  said. 

“It’s  probably  wise  to  have  more 
than  one  person  on  the  ballot  for  each 
position,”  added  1993-95  president 
Bruce  Beattie,  who  does  “Beattie 
Blvd.”  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal 
and  Copley  News  Service.  “But  it  is 
important  that  the  people  be  willing 
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and  capable  of  serving.” 

Past  president  Arnold  Roth  said, 
“Many  young  cartoonists  with  families 
could  make  excellent  officers  but  they 
don’t  have  the  time.” 

The  magazine  cartoonist  added  that 
the  nominating  committee  does  con¬ 
sider  various  candidates  before  decid¬ 
ing  who  to  put  on  the  ballot. 

Another  past  president,  “Beetle  Bai¬ 
ley”  creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  recalled  that  the  NCS 
used  to  have  multi-candidate  races, 
and  that  some  of  the  defeated  nomi¬ 
nees  would  get  “embarrassed”  and 
leave  the  NCS. 

Caprio  brought  up  the  possibility  of 
having  future  NCS  boards  comprised 
of  the  various  chapter  heads. 

No  action  was  taken  in  Boca  Raton 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  election 
suggestions,  but  Springer  said  the  NCS 
will  consider  them. 

Wiley,  who  chairs  the  NCS  media 
relations  committee,  also  discussed  the 
need  to  get  more  coverage  of  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  Reuben  Award  for  “Out¬ 
standing  Cartoonist  of  the  Year.”  He 
said  the  NCS  should  consider  hiring  a 
public  relations  person  or  firm. 

The  Reuben  event  in  Boca  Raton 
got  a  certain  amount  of  press  from  area 
newspapers  and  other  media,  but  the 
award  has  traditionally  received  far  less 
notice  than  the  Pulitzers,  Oscars,  Em- 
mys  and  Tonys. 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  Reuben  — 
which  is  voted  on  by  NCS  members  — 
was  retired  “Far  Side”  creator  Gary 
Larson  (E&P,  June  3,  p.  48).  While 
many  people  thought  Larson  deserved 
the  honor,  there  was  also  a  lot  of  senti¬ 
ment  for  “Doonesbury”  creator  Garry 
Trudeau  of  Universal. 

Larson  was  previously  awarded  a 
Reuben  in  1991,  while  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Trudeau  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  one  —  despite  being  nominated 
15  times.  About  a  dozen  cartoonists 
expressed  their  dismay  about  this  to 
E&P,  with  one  saying  a  cartoonist  as 
“talented”  and  “influential”  as  Trudeau 
should  have  won  the  Reuben  at  least 
once,  and  another  wondering  if  the 
“Doonesbury”  creator’s  liberalism  and 
past  criticism  of  sexism  in  the  NCS 
may  have  led  some  members  to  vow 
never  to  vote  for  him. 

In  other  business,  Ohio/Michigan 
chapter  head  Earl  Musick  said  cartoon¬ 
ists  can  get  in  touch  with  him  if  they 
are  interested  in  signing  autographs  at 


various  post  offices  when  the  comic 
stamps  go  on  sale  this  October. 

Musick  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  1215, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio  44820;  419-562-4778  — 
does  the  self-syndicated  “P.O.  Box” 
strip  that  stars  a  mailman. 

Another  Ohioan,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  Chip  Bok  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  Creators,  reported  that 
last  month’s  fund-raising  gala  for  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  raised  about  $350,000.  Bok 
chaired  the  cartoon  auction  at  the 
New  York  City  event. 

Also,  Walker  offered  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  the  International  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art,  which  now  has  135,000 
originals  in  its  collection.  The  IMCA 
founder  said  the  first  part  of  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  new  building,  currently  under 
construction  in  Boca  Raton,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  in  early  1996. 

IMCA  director  of  development  Fritz 
Jellinghaus  added  that  $6  million  has 
already  been  raised  for  the  museum, 
with  $9  million  more  to  go. 

Conventiongoers  got  a  chance  to 
tour  the  building  site  at  the  end  of  the 
Reuben  weekend,  which  was  hosted  by 
Walker  and  his  wife,  Cathy. 

Attendees  also  got  a  chance  to  hon¬ 
or  Beattie’s  wife,  Karen,  who  stepped 
down  as  the  NCS  convention  coordi¬ 
nator  after  six  years. 

Next  year’s  50th-anniversary  con¬ 
vention  is  scheduled  for  New  York 
City,  where  the  NCS  began  in  1946 
and  where  it  held  most  of  its  Reuben 
events  until  the  mid-1980s. 

News  about  books 

A  COLLECTION  CALLED  OD’d  on 
O.J .  has  been  released  by  Universe 
Publishing. 

The  book,  which  includes  numerous 
editorial  cartoons  commenting  on  the 
O.J.  Simpson  case,  was  edited  by  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate  execu¬ 
tives  Jerry  and  Jens  Robinson. 

In  other  book  news,  bestselling  au¬ 
thor  and  Creators  Syndicate  columnist 
Robert  Fulghum  has  written  From  Be¬ 
ginning  to  End:  The  Rituals  of  Our 
Lives  for  Villard. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
columnist  Jane  Applegate  has  authored 
Jane  Applegate’s  Strategies  for  Small 
Business  Success  for  Plume. 

“Bottom  Liners”  cartoonists  Bill  and 
Eric  Teitelbaum  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 


vices  have  illustrated  Rodney  Danger- 
field’s  No  Respect  book  from  Harper- 
Collins. 

“Mister  Boffo”  cartoonist  Joe  Martin 
of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  comic  book,  Boffo  in  Hell  (Part  I 
of  4),  for  Neatly  Chiseled  Features  of 
Lake  Geneva,  Wise. 

Rich  Tennant,  who  self-syndicates 
“The  5th  Wave”  cartoon,  has  authored 
Version  2.0:  More  Byte-ing  Humor  for 
Universal’s  Andrews  and  McMeel. 

Self-syndicated  mutual  funds  colum¬ 
nist  Werner  Renberg  has  written  All 
About  Bond  Funds  for  John  Wiley. 

And  self-syndicated  columnist 
Richard  Markgraf  has  authored  Diver¬ 
sions:  50  Comic  Short  Stories  for 
WMKB  Enterprises  of  Coronado, 
Calif. 

Lawsuit  gets  settled 

“SYLVIA”  CREATOR  NICOLE  Hol¬ 
lander  has  settled  her  copyright-in¬ 
fringement  lawsuit  against  Warner 
Bros.  Television  Production  and  the 
Fox  network. 

The  self-syndicated  cartoonist 
charged  in  the  suit,  filed  last  year  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Chicago,  that 
the  “Living  Single”  TV  show  used  a 
quip  from  a  1981  “Sylvia”  strip  without 
permission  (E&P,  April  2,  1994,  p.  32). 

One  of  Hollander’s  attorneys.  Fay 
Clayton,  of  the  Chicago  law  firm 
Robinson  Curley  &  Clayton,  P.C.,  said 
she  was  barred  from  discussing  terms 
of  the  settlement  publicly.  However, 
the  court  files  contain  correspondence 
that  outline  settlement  terms  under 
discussion  just  before  the  agreement 
was  reached. 

Under  the  terms,  Warner  Bros, 
agreed  to  delete  the  misappropriated 
quip  from  the  TV  show  and  its  adver¬ 
tising.  The  line  —  which  also  appeared 
in  a  “Sylvia”  play,  greeting  card  and 
book  —  has  a  male  character  asking, 
“Can  you  imagine  a  world  without 
men?”  Sylvia  replies,  “No  crime  and 
lots  of  happy,  fat  women.” 

The  opening  episode  of  “Living  Sin¬ 
gle,”  which  Fox  recently  renewed  for 
another  season,  featured  an  almost 
identical  exchange. 

Warner  Bros,  also  proposed  buying  a 
one-third  page  ad  in  People  magazine 
for  Hollander’s  next  cartoon  book.  A 
Warner  Bros,  attorney  valued  the  ad  at 
$40,000.  — Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Senate  passes 
telco  bill 

AFTER  SEVEN  DAYS  of  debate,  the 
U.S.  Senate  passed  a  comprehensive 
telecommunications  bill. 

The  electronic  publishing  provisions 
call  for  the  regional  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies  (RBOCs)  to  set  up  separate  sub¬ 
sidiaries  for  such  activities. 

Newspaper  lobbyists  had  sought  ad¬ 
ditional  protection  by  requiring  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  to  grant  exemptions  to  the  rule 
based  on  actual  competition  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  market,  not  just  the  public  interest, 
as  it  states  in  the  bill  (E&P,  April  22,  p. 
76). 

The  bill  also  includes  an  amendment 
from  Sens.  J.  James  Exon  (D-Neb.)  (see 
story  on  page  38)  and  Daniel  Coats  (R- 
Ind.),  which  was  approved  84-16,  calling 
for  penalties  against  those  who  elec¬ 
tronically  disseminate  obscene  material 
to  minors. 

The  Senate  defeated  a  counter-pro¬ 
posal  from  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.), 
who  offered  an  amendment  calling  for  a 
Justice  Department  study  of  obscene 
material  online  and  what  barriers  cur¬ 
rently  exist. 

The  biggest  impact  of  the  Senate  bill 
likely  will  be  felt  by  the  cable  industry, 
local  and  long  distance  telephone  com¬ 
panies  and  broadcasr-  rs. 

Two  House  telecommunications  bills 
have  been  progressing  through  that 
chamber,  although  no  floor  action  has 
been  scheduled  yet. 

University  honors 
deceased  editor 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Massachusetts, 
Dartmouth,  has  planted  a  memorial 
tree  grove  in  honor  of  a  recently  de¬ 
ceased  newspaper  editor  from  nearby 
New  Bedford. 

Fifteen  oak  and  crab  apple  trees  were 
planted  in  remembrance  of  James  M. 
Ragsdale,  the  late  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times. 

The  grove,  planted  outside  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  Liberal  Arts  and  Business 
Building,  also  has  a  four-sided  plaque 
that  commemorates  Ragsdale’s  service 
to  the  community,  the  university  and 
the  Standard  Times. 

Ragsdale  died  last  August  following  a 
six-month  battle  with  pancreatic  can- 
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Trends 

Continued  from  page  15 

online  news  research  and  database 
analysis  with  the  same  sort  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  support.  However,  some  news 
organizations  are  doing  only  one  and 
not  the  other.  That  is  a  little  surpris¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  easier  to  find  them  than 
originally  thought.  Some  are  doing 
some  elementary  database  analysis,  but 
no  offline  research.  And  vice  versa. 

•  Some  news  organizations,  those 
tending  to  be  larger  dailies,  have  some 
absolutely  sharp  people  in  charge  and 
they  know  what’s  going  on.  These  are 
the  leaders  of  the  field  in  the  public 
records  database  analysis  and  online 
research  movements:  they  are  found  at 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican'American,  Miami  Herald, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Newsday,  Washington 
Post,  USA  Today,  and  a  few  others. 
And  they  are  not  necessarily  the  ones 
that  won  Pulitzers  with  CAR  over  the 
past  five  or  six  years. 

•  Most  CAR  work  in  most  news¬ 
rooms  began  with  a  computer  enthusi¬ 
ast  who  also  happened  to  be  a  reporter 
or  editor.  The  pattern  seems  to  set  it¬ 
self  everywhere  the  same  way:  One  or 
two  persons  are  more  computer  literate 
than  everyone  else  and  these  persons 
get  tapped  as  CAR  director  or  news¬ 
room  systems  czar,  or  both. 

•  But  the  more  interesting  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  there  is  no  set  pattern  from 
where  the  “CAR  czar”  originates. 
Some  are  desk  editors.  Some  are  line 
reporters.  Some  are  investigative  or 
special  project  reporters.  Some  busi¬ 
ness  editors/reporters,  some  in  other 
news-editorial  departments.  But  one 
thing  is  certain:  few,  if  any,  are  manag¬ 
ing  editors  or  higher  level  editors  and 
newsroom  managers. 

Plan 

Continued  from  page  15 
editing. 

•  Use  a  computer  application  for 
more  than  writing  and  editing. 

•  Forego  paper  or  “hard  copy”  depen¬ 
dency. 

Stage  Two: 

Remote  Access  Capabilities 

After  mastering  PC  operation  for  the 
newsroom,  journalists  need  to  transfer 
their  knowledge  to  remote  reporting 


and  editing  situations.  Of  course,  this  is 
becoming  easier  because  portable  sys¬ 
tems  have  recently  become  as  fast  and 
powerful  as  most  desktop  PC  systems 
and  adjustments  to  portable  equipment 
shortcomings  are  less  important  than 
when  first  introduced. 

The  second  level  of  this  stage  is  to 
learn  to  access  and  use  the  newsroom 
system  from  a  remote  location,  includ¬ 
ing  the  individual  desktop  system. 

Remote  literacy  includes: 

•  Learn  basics  for  using  the  news¬ 
room’s  preferred  telecommunications 
software  package  and  file  transfer  pro¬ 
tocol. 

•  Learn  basics  of  fax/modem  opera¬ 
tion  and/or  PCMCIA  card  settings  and 
operation. 

•  Learn  procedures  for  connecting 
remote  hardware  and  software  to  the 
newsroom  system. 

•  Communicate  with  sources  and 
with  colleagues  with  e-mail. 

•  Work  with  online  commercial  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  CompuServe,  Nexi.s/Lexis 
or  Dialog. 

•  Conduct  online  news  story  research 
out  of  the  newsroom. 

•  Learn  to  set  up  automatic  log-on 
script  files. 

•  Explore  and  regularly  use  bulletin 
board  systems. 

•  Access  and  use  the  Internet. 

•  Create  an  online  source  network 
for  reporting  and  editing  specialties. 

Stage  Three: 

Intermediate  Personal 
Computer  Skills 

The  third  stage  is  an  intermediate 
level  of  computer  literacy.  This  is  a 
stage  where  journalists  are  becoming 
more  sophisticated  in  their  use  of  com¬ 
puting  tools  and  are  beginning  to 
branch  out  to  specialized  applications: 

•  Learn  advanced  use  of  a  graphical 
user  interface  system  such  as  Windows, 
OS/2,  or  the  Macintosh  system. 

•  Work  with  a  pointing  device. 

•  Learn  to  transfer  information  be¬ 
tween  applications. 

•  Learn  to  use  GUI  programs  to  gen¬ 
erate  graphics  for  help  in  analysis  of 
data  for  stories. 

•  Develop  extended  knowledge  of 
spreadsheets. 

•  Use  data  and  information  stored  on 
a  compact  disc. 

State  Four: 

Database  Creation 
And  Analysis  Skills 

The  fourth  stage  of  growth  is  in  the 


areas  of  advanced  database  develop¬ 
ment,  advanced  statistical  analysis,  and 
geographic  information  systems  data¬ 
base  analysis. 

This  stage  includes  the  following 
abilities: 

•  Learn  minimal  skills  for  free-form 
text  database  managers. 

•  Learn  minimal  skills  for  relational 
database  management  systems. 

•  Analyze  databases  from  other  data 
sources. 

•  Convert  a  database  from  a  nine- 
track  tape  to  a  PC  system. 

•  Create  and  analyze  an  original 
database  within  a  newsroom  DBMS. 

•  Master  database  editing/cleaning 
techniques. 

•  Learn  to  use  database  query  lan¬ 
guages  and  how  to  prepare  customized 
database  reports. 

•  Conduct  advanced  original  statisti¬ 
cal  analysis  using  spreadsheets  and  sta¬ 
tistical  packages. 

•  Develop  skills  in  using  geographic 
information  systems. 

Stage  Five: 

Developmental 
Computer  Skills 

By  this  point  in  evolution  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist’s  computer  literacy,  most  news¬ 
room  users  will  feel  confident  and  have 
a  wide  range  of  highly  useful  computing 
skills. 

However,  the  ultimate  stage  in  litera¬ 
cy  includes  the  addition  of  application 
development  and  programming  capabil¬ 
ities.  This  stage  includes  the  following 
user  abilities: 

•  Build  minimal  programming  lan¬ 
guage  skills. 

•  Develop  new  applications  for  data¬ 
base  analysis  where  they  do  not  exist, 
using  commercial  programs  for  applica¬ 
tion  development. 

•  Learn  BASIC. 

•  Learn  an  advanced  compiler  pro¬ 
gramming  language. 

Fort  Wayne  targets 
racing  fans 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  devoted  a  full  page  of 
its  Friday  sports  section  to  auto  racing. 

“On  Track,”  which  debuted  in  April, 
keeps  readers  updated  on  NASCAR, 
Indy  and  local  auto  news,  said  executive 
sports  editor  Kerry  Hubartt. 

To  promote  the  page,  the  paper  dis¬ 
tributed  4,000  copies  to  area  race 
tracks. 
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Some  large  newspapers,  in  fact,  report¬ 
ed  spending  more  than  $50,000  annu¬ 
ally  on  online  services. 

The  online  world  is  the  newsroom 
librarian’s  domain.  The  searches  are 
conducted  by  librarians.  About  26%  of 
newspapers  reported  librarians  did  the 
online  work,  23%  said  reporters  did  it, 
5%  editors,  and  7%  said  anyone  could 
do  searches.  The  rest,  38%,  did  not 
conduct  searches. 

Most  newspapers  (27%),  if  they 
search  at  all,  search  online  daily. 

The  most  popular  services  —  rated 
as  “first  choices”  —  were  CompuServe 
(19%),  Lexis/Nexis  (16%),  local  data¬ 
bases  of  all  types  (13%),  DataTimes 
(12%),  and  Dialog  (12%).  In  terms  of 
“top  three  favorite”  services.  Lexis/ 
Nexis  was  ranked  highest  (16%),  with 
Dialog,  CompuServe,  and  local  Data¬ 
bases  also  rated  high. 

In  addition  to  use  of  commercial 
data  services,  some  journalists  have 
discovered  the  Internet. 

Interest  in  the  Internet  is  high,  but 
use  is  growing  slowly,  the  study  found. 
In  1994,  the  Internet  was  not  a  leading 
online  information  source.  Yet,  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  will  change  with 
time. 

Another  form  of  data  access  is  CD- 
ROM.  Use  of  CD-ROM  readers  is  be¬ 
coming  more  popular. 

In  this  study,  40%  of  the  newspapers 
reported  using  CD-ROM  readers  and 
3%  used  more  than  one  CD-ROM 
reader  in  the  newsroom  for  work  on 
stories. 

Among  editors  and  reporters  in¬ 
volved  in  CAR,  there  is  debate  about 
the  best  software  products.  Since  few 
journalists  write  their  own  software, 
the  solution  is  to  adapt  off-the-shelf 
business  software  to  newsroom  needs. 
A  major  portion  of  the  study  focused 
on  software.  Some  findings  in  the 
study: 

•  Procomm  Plus  is  the  run-away  fa¬ 
vorite  (30%)  communications  package 
—  used  for  connecting  a  PC  to  anoth¬ 
er  PC  or  an  online  service. 

•  XyWrite  (20%)  remains  the  most- 
used  word  processor,  but  WordPerfect 
and  Word  are  becoming  more  common 
as  newsrooms  move  to  PC-based  sys¬ 
tems. 

•  Excel  is  the  dominant  spreadsheet 
(18%),  but  many  reporters  also  use  1-2- 
3  (17%)  and  Quattro  Pro  (15%). 

•  Database  management  systems,  or 


relational  database  software,  is  very 
popular  for  what  is  commonly  called 
“database  journalism.”  Paradox  is  the 
preferred  (21%)  DBMS/RDB  software, 
but  FoxPro  (14%)  is  also  widely  used. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  57%  of  respond¬ 
ing  newspapers  did  not  use 
DBMS/RDB  products. 

•  Most  newspapers  (83%)  are  not 
yet  using  computer-mapping  products. 
Of  those  using  geographic  information 
systems  (CIS)  software.  Atlas  CIS  and 
Mapinfo  are  the  most  widely  used. 

•  Similarly,  not  many  newspapers 
(just  15%)  use  statistical  software. 
Among  reporters  using  statistical  pack¬ 
ages,  SPSS  is  the  most  popular.  SAS 
and  others  are  used  by  only  a  few 
newspapers. 

•  And  few  journalists  (only  12%) 
use  personal  information  managers  — 
the  software  day  planners  that  organize 
appointments,  addresses,  and  other  in¬ 
formation. 

While  this  tool  makes  sense  for  re¬ 
porters  to  use,  it  has  not  found  its  way 
into  newsrooms  yet. 

Remote  reporting  has  forced  many 
journalists  in  the  past  decade  to  learn 
how  to  use  laptop  PCs.  Two-thirds  of 
the  newspapers  reported  using  portable 
PCs  of  some  kind,  with  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  reporting  use  of  modems  with 
those  PCs. 

Interestingly,  an  industry  oriented  to 
technology  is  not  using  as  much  of  it 
in  reporting  as  might  be  expected. 
Only  37%  report  using  cellular  tele¬ 
phones,  30%  report  using  beepers,  7% 
report  using  two-way  radios,  and  8% 
report  using  fax  cards  in  PCs. 

The  types  of  stories  being  produced 
from  these  computing  tools  are  widely 
ranging.  From  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  in 
Akron  in  1994  and  Miami  in  1993  to 
daily  lifestyle  features  nationwide,  the 
topics  cover  just  about  all  aspects  of 
public  life. 

What  is  the  most  popular  topic? 
Census  data  stories.  PAC  contributors. 
Election  data.  Crime  statistics  such  as 
homicides  and  drunken  driving.  City 
budgets.  Environmental  pollution  data. 
A  popular  feature  idea  is  the  analysis  of 
pet  license  databases.  But  there  are 
many,  many  more  subjects. 

It  is  likely,  if  the  trends  in  this  study 
point  in  the  right  direction,  that  news¬ 
papers  (and,  perhaps,  broadcast  news 
operations)  will  continue  growth  in 
the  use  of  online  services  and  the  In¬ 
ternet. 

While  the  Internet  was  not  reported 
to  be  in  wide  use  in  early  1994,  it 


seems  inevitable  as  more  news  compa¬ 
nies  gain  access  for  their  employees. 

As  far  as  computing  goes,  more 
movement  should  be  expected  toward 
Windows,  OS/2,  or  other  graphical  user 
interface  (GUI)  products.  These  are 
usually  easier  to  use  and  will  be  more 
inviting  for  beginners,  especially. 

There  will  be,  original  database  de¬ 
velopment,  in  addition  to  use  of  exist¬ 
ing  public  databases,  that  is  already 
common. 

Some  newspapers  participating  in 
the  study,  notably  the  Raleigh,  N.C., 
News  &  Observer,  leads  the  way  in 
this  area. 

Training  is  likely  to  increase,  as  well, 
if  activities  by  IRE,  NICAR,  and  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  in 
1993,  1994  and  1995  are  any  indication. 

There  will  be  a  very  fast  growth  in 
portable  computing  also.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  real  future  of  computer-based 
journalism. 

While  journalists  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  computer  industry  in  many  ways, 
they  can  take  advantage  of  downsizing 
to  make  their  work  easier  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Because  of  the  size  and  power  of 
these  systems  in  the  mid-1990s,  they 
will  begin  to  replace  desktop  systems. 
This  will  free  reporters  and  editors  to 
take  their  work  anywhere,  any  time, 
any  story. 

Legally 

Continued  from  page  57 

without  the  publisher’s  prior  consent. 

The  electronic  medium  itself  also 
provides  tools  for  protecting  published 
materials.  Publishers  can  electronically 
post  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  access  will  be  granted  to  their 
materials.  Access  can  then  be  denied 
to  any  users  who  refuse  to  give  their 
electronic  consent  to  those  terms. 
Thus,  publishers  will  have  contractual 
rights  as  well  as  copyrights  to  enforce 
in  the  event  they  must  resort  to  legal 
action  to  halt  the  misuse  of  their  prod¬ 
uct. 

The  electronic  medium  provides  im¬ 
portant  opportunities  for  publishers  to 
expand  and  improve  their  services.  Yet, 
in  many  ways,  media  law  has  not  kept 
pace  with  online  technology.  Publish¬ 
ers  can  safely  venture  forward  in  this 
climate  by  considering  their  rights, 
remedies  and  potential  liabilities  be¬ 
fore  going  online  and  taking  protective 
steps  in  advance. 
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Newsracks 

Continued  from  page  65 

netiC'Strip  credit  cards,  but  failed  to 
sell  a  single  unit. 

“We  expected  this  technology  to 
move  quicker  than  it  has,”  said  Steve 
Morris,  Bellatrix  sales  vice  president. 

Due  to  lack  of  interest,  he  said,  “We 
are  on  the  sidelines  waiting  for  the 
market  to  catch  up.”  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  was  looking  for  a  major  newspa¬ 
per  to  start  a  pilot  program. 

Unfortunately,  with  newspapers  un¬ 
der  severe  cost  pressure  from  soaring 
newsprint  prices,  single-copy  sales  ef¬ 
forts  often  end  up  “at  the  bottom  of 
the  food  chain  and  are  the  last  to  get 
resources,”  he  said. 

Certainly,  high  prices  put  a  damper 
on  card-operated  newsracks.  Vending 
boxes  equipped  with  card  readers  cost 
over  $1,000,  compared  with  $250  for  a 
basic  model  with  a  mechanical  coin 
mechanism. 

However,  card-operated  newsracks 
have  had  considerably  more  success  in 
Europe,  where  debit  cards  are  far  more 
widely  accepted  and  where  readers  pay 
more  because  advertisers  pay  less. 

Through  1990,  SonntagS'Blick, 
Ringier’s  Swiss  Sunday  paper,  installed 
4,500  mobile,  chip-card  operated 
vending  machines,  which  sold  about 
one-third  of  the  paper’s  360,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

In  one  promotion,  the  newspaper 
mailed  to  20,000  weekday  subscribers 
a  chip  card  offering  three  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  for  free.  Within  a  month,  5,000 
people  had  signed  up  to  buy  chip-cards 
good  for  six  months  or  a  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  machine’s  manufacturer, 
Journomat  AG  of  Zurich. 

In  another  test  of  850  machines  in 
eastern  Switzerland,  sales  increased 
15%,  Journomat  said. 

The  machines  are  solar  powered, 
with  battery  backup,  and  push  out  one 
copy  of  the  paper  at  a  time. 

Morris  of  Bellatrix  portrayed  Europe 
as  being  about  10  years  ahead  of  the 
New  World  in  terms  of  acceptance  of 
cash  cards. 

“That’s  the  problem,”  he  said.  “The 
public  is  not  used  to  this  stuff.” 

Another  U.S.  paper  experimenting 
with  smart  cards  is  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  which  has  tested  one  card-oper¬ 
ated  rack  in  a  complex  of  more  than 
100  apartments  inhabited  mostly  by 
unmarried  people,  who  are  more  likely 
to  buy  single  copies  than  to  subscribe. 

“We  just  want  to  try  out  the  tech¬ 


nology,”  said  single-copy  manager  Matt 
Heck.  He  reported  no  operational 
problems  —  “the  technology  hasn’t 
missed  a  beat”  —  after  a  year  of  testing 
but  few  sales,  despite  discounts  offering 
a  $50  smart  card  for  $25.  In  spite  of  ag¬ 
gressive  promotion,  only  six  cards  were 
sold,  as  readers  chose  to  pay  full  price 
from  coin-operated  machines. 

The  few  who  bought  the  cards 
“loved”  the  system,  however,  Heck 
said,  pledging  to  “rethink”  the  project 
and  perhaps  try  it  out  in  a  large  condo¬ 
minium  or  office  complex. 

Heck  warned  that  other  factors 
could  figure  in  to  the  ho-hum  response 
in  St.  Petersburg.  For  one,  the  Times 
still  sells  for  just  25^  daily,  $1  on  Sun¬ 
day,  because  of  cutthroat  competition, 
so  buyers  face  no  cash  crunch.  For  an¬ 
other,  consumers  might  balk  at  paying 
in  advance  for  a  card  they  can  only  use 
in  one  newsrack. 

The  larger  problem,  then,  is  a  chick¬ 
en  and  egg  question.  Why  should  a 
vendor  invest  in  the  expensive  card 
readers  when  there  is  no  universally 
accepted  card?  And  why  would  you 
buy  a  card  if  you  can’t  use  it  in  any 
soda  machine,  snack  machine  or  tele¬ 
phone  booth. 

“Once  the  general  public  carries  a 
card  that  will  work,  then  vendors  will 
put  the  readers  in  their  machines,”  said 
David  Kaspar,  sales  vice  president  of 
Kaspar  Wire  Works  Inc.,  the  newsrack 
manufacturer  in  Shiner,  Texas.  “Until 
that  happens,  I  don’t  think  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  really  going  to  blossom.” 

He  added,  however,  “I  think  some¬ 
day  everybody’s  going  to  have  a  card  in 
their  pocket.” 

Kaspar  said  his  company  has  sold  25 
to  30  newsracks  with  card  reading 
mechanisms,  all  for  tests.  But  he  hoped 
tentative  plans  would  come  to  fruition 
for  local  banks  to  sell  cash  cards  for  the 
1996  Summer  Olympics  in  Atlanta  and 
promote  the  idea  to  U.S.  consumers 
and  businesses.  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  is  considering  participat¬ 
ing  but  has  made  no  decisions. 

For  newspapers,  another  prohibitive 
factor  is  cost.  A  basic  newsrack  with 
an  electronic  mechanism  costs  about 
$375.  With  a  smart  card  reader,  prices 
jump  to  $1,000,  or  $1,200  with  both. 

Manufacturers  attribute  the  high 
costs  to  limited  demand  and  expects 
prices  to  drop  once  readers  go  into 
larger  production. 

Then  there  are  technical  issues  such 
as  batteries,  how  long  they  last  and 
how  much  they  cost. 


Sports  service  adds 
sports  business  link 

SPORTS  BUSINESS  DAILY,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  news  service  covering  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  sports,  provided  customers  of 
the  SportsTicker  with  a  free  three-week 
trial  subscription. 

When  the  trial  ended  June  2,  Sports- 
Ticker  users  were  asked  to  sign  up  for 
the  sports  business  service  for  $925  a 
year,  with  the  option  of  taking  delivery 
by  SportsTicker,  e-mail,  or  dial-up  ser¬ 
vice.  Fax  costs  more. 

Started  last  September  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  Sports  Business  Daily  has  a 
news  staff  of  five  people  who  gather 
news  from  over  75  newspapers  in  48 
major  league  cities  and  from  businesses, 
leagues,  unions  and  agents.  A  product 
of  Digital  Sports  Network,  the  sports 
business  service  estimates  its  readership 
at  5,000,  including  such  media  clients  as 
the  Washington  Post,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  TV  networks. 

The  service  supplements  the  sports 
news,  scores  and  statistics  delivered  by 
SportsTicker,  the  Jersey  City,  N.J.-based 
supplier  of  sports  information,  largely 
for  alternate  media,  such  as  videotex, 
audiotex  and  online  services. 

BBB  on  Internet 

THE  BETTER  BUSINESS  Bureau 
has  established  a  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  It  is  located  at 
http://www.cbbb.org/cbbb/  and  pro¬ 
vides  information  about  BBB  ser¬ 
vices,  offices,  press  releases,  consumer 
publications  and  events,  as  well  as  up¬ 
dates  on  the  latest  marketplace  scams. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  Inc.  —  an  um¬ 
brella  organization  for  the  138  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  owner  of  the 
trade  name,  service  mark  and  logo  — 
has  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  against  an  individual 
for  unauthorized  use  of  the  BBB  trade¬ 
mark  on  the  Internet. 

The  council  is  charging  that  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  registration  and  use  of  the  do¬ 
main  names  “bbb.com”  and  “bbb.org” 
on  the  Internet,  even  though  he  pro¬ 
vides  no  services  under  those  names, 
prevents  the  BBB  from  using  its  regular 
identifier  as  an  Internet  address  and 
could  lead  to  confusion  by  Internet 
users. 

Among  other  things,  the  BBB  alleges 
trademark  infringement  and  unfair 
competition. 
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Contamination 

Continued  from  page  58 

the  contamination,  the  DEP  said  “it  is 
concluded  that  Plumes  A  and  B  may 
be  interrelated.” 

None  of  the  parties  are  willing  to  go 
into  a  consent  order  until  this  poten¬ 
tially  open-ended  liability  is  settled. 

While  cost  would  be  apportioned 
according  to  responsibility  for  plumes, 
under  this  arrangement,  the  actual 
cleanup  will  attack  the  entire  contami¬ 
nation  at  once,  Florida  DEP’s  Newton 
said. 

DEP  tests  on  Plume  B  will  likely  be 
concluded  in  July,  Newton  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  the  test  site. 

It’s  not  at  all  clear  at  this  point  what 
the  cleanup  would  cost  the  Sentinel. 

“1  don’t  think  anybody  will  know  for 
a  while,”  Sentinel  spokeswoman  Bette 
jore  said.  “We  haven’t  signed  anything 
yet  and  there  are  still  a  lot  of  steps  to 
go.” 

ShopTalk 

Continued  from  page  136 

nized  member  of  our  news  gathering 
team,  took  on  the  task  of  working  out 
our  proposal  on  what  we  would  cover. 
That  left  me  free  to  work  out  how  to 
get  the  copy  to  what  we  were  by  then 
calling  TBO. 

Meeting  with  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Carl  Crothers,  TBO  editor  Rich 
Scheuerman  and  Prewit,  Aline  sug¬ 
gested  coverage  of  governmental  bod¬ 
ies,  coverage  of  social  and  entertain¬ 
ment  events,  general  community 
events  and  a  regular  calendar  of  events 
in  the  area. 

It  all  sounded  in  line  with  what 
Crothers  had  in  mind,  except  the  cal¬ 
endar  of  events. 

“1  don’t  want  to  get  involved  with 
regular  features,”  he  explained.  “If  you 
leave,  or  for  some  other  reason  they 
stop  being  offered  after  the  subscribers 
are  used  to  them,  we  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  letting  down  the  subscribers.” 

So  we  had  our  reporting  plan. 

As  for  getting  the  copy  to  Scheuer¬ 
man  and  his  staff,  1  proposed  using 
Telecommuter,  a  PC  software  program 
which  handles  word  processing  and 
communications.  With  it,  we  could 
prepare  ASCII  text,  transmit  it  to  the 
Tribune’s  SII  system  and  the  TBO  On¬ 
line  staff  could  transfer  it  over  to  their 
system. 

Prewit  agreed  it  would  work  and  he 


set  up  the  SII  user  profile  and  baskets 
needed. 

By  the  time  we  were  half-way 
through  our  first  month  of  operation, 
it  became  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  the 
method  of  getting  the  copy  to  Tampa 
was  going  to  be  too  expensive.  We 
were  running  up  long-distance  tolls 
each  time  we  linked  with  the  Tampa 
newsroom  system  for  transmission. 

In  addition,  we  added  toll  calls  to 
advise  on  stories  we  would  be  sending 
and  to  confirm  that  copy  had  arrived 
after  our  transmissions. 

We  decided  that  it  would  be  more 
practical  to  use  the  Prodigy  e-mail  to 
do  the  entire  job.  Suggesting  that  to 
Scheuerman,  we  reached  agreement. 
He  provided  us  with  a  list,  and  Prodigy 
addresses,  of  the  TBO  editors  who 
should  be  set  up  for  receiving  the  copy. 
He  also  provided  Prodigy  addresses  for 
other  Tribune  and  TBO  editors  who 
might  be  involved  in  the  operation. 

Since  Prodigy  e-mail  includes  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  adding  a  file  to  a  message, 
we  could  continue  to  prepare  our  copy 
on  Telecommuter  (or  any  word  proces¬ 
sor  which  can  store  a  file  in  ASCII 
text)  and  add  it  to  a  message  to  the 
TBO  group. 

From  that  day  forward,  our  toll  calls 
disappeared  except  for  occasional  calls 
made  to  talk  about  special  assign¬ 
ments. 

We  retained  the  SII  user  profile  and 
baskets  for  use  when  we  have  a  story  to 
send  up  to  the  editors  in  the  Tribune’s 
newsroom. 

For  TBO,  we  routinely  provide  four 
to  six  stories  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 
with  a  couple  of  extras  thrown  in  on 
Fridays  to  tide  them  over  for  the  week¬ 
ends. 

County  commission  coverage  is  es¬ 
pecially  easy  for  correspondents  like  us, 
since  Manatee  broadcasts  its  regular 
meetings  over  a  government  television 
channel. 

If  we  are  busy  when  the  commission 
is  in  session,  we  set  up  our  VCR  and 
tape  the  meeting.  Reviewing  the  tape 
later,  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  the 
story  to  TBO  ahead  of  the  newspapers, 
and  usually  ahead  of  the  6  p.m.  televi¬ 
sion  news. 

Aline’s  work  for  the  Tribune  and  the 
Bradenton  Herald  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s 
has  served  us  well.  She  has  renewed 
acquaintance  with  some  government 
and  business  leaders  in  the  area,  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  county’s  history 
has  given  us  a  definite  edge  in  many 
instances. 


We  still  talk  about  the  days  of  hot 
type  and  ink-stained  fingernails,  but 
the  age  of  newspapers  on  computers 
has  its  good  points,  too. 

York  Record 
returns  downtown 

THE  YORK  (PA.)  Daily  Record  is  going 
home. 

The  paper  has  signed  a  10-year  lease 
to  return  its  newsroom  and  business  of¬ 
fices  —  including  about  65  journalists 
and  business  staffers  —  to  downtown 
York  in  time  for  the  newspaper’s  200th 
birthday  in  1996,  according  to  plans. 

The  paper,  which  left  downtown  for 
suburban  Springettsbury  Township  in 
1973,  is  returning  to  within  a  block  of  its 
old  site. 

Plans  call  for  the  newspaper  to  occu¬ 
py  most  of  the  first  floor  of  a  new  office 
building  at  120  S.  George  St.  As  part  of 
a  $7  million  redevelopment,  six  build¬ 
ings  are  being  demolished,  except  for 
their  facades,  which  will  serve  as  the 
face  of  the  new  building  to  rise  behind 
them. 

A  bank,  the  York  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  whose  offices  are 
across  the  street,  will  occupy  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  building,  which 
is  being  built  by  an  affiliate,  Y-F  Service 
Corp. 

The  project  is  due  for  a  state  grant  of 
$1.4  million  to  pay  for  demolition, 
restoration  of  facades  and  construction 
of  parking  spaces.  Meanwhile,  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Record  plans  to  sell  its  suburban 
building  to  an  industrial  company. 

“York  has  incredible  potential  but  the 
signs  of  urban  decline  are  evident,”  said 
Daily  Record  editor  and  publisher  Den¬ 
nis  Hetzel.  “We’re  excited  to  be  part  of 
the  solution.  The  alternative,  which  is 
for  everyone  to  throw  up  their  hands 
while  the  city  deteriorates,  should  be 
too  awful  to  contemplate.” 

The  morning  Daily  Record,  with 
weekday  circulation  around  42,000,  is 
owned  by  Buckner  News  Alliance  of 
Seattle.  It  entered  a  joint  operating 
agreement  as  minority  partner  to  the  af¬ 
ternoon  York  Dispatch,  part  of  William 
Dean  Singleton’s  MediaNews  Group,  in 
1990. 

The  Dispatch  remains  downtown, 
about  three  blocks  up  the  street  from 
the  Daily  Record’s  new  home. 

The  joint  agency  that  publishes  and 
produces  both  papers  remains  a  couple 
of  miles  out  of  town  in  West  Manches¬ 
ter  Township. 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weelcly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 


'Caught  in  the  Crossfire,'  the  true  story  of 
reporter  R.E.  'Gus'  Payne  framed  by  the 
FBI.  IT  CAN  HAPPEN  TO  YOU!  Book 
$14.95  plus  $3  S/H.  VISA/ 
MASTERCARD  1  (800)  656-6573. 


BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SEaiON  EDITORS.  V^eekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  Nevrs,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBUSH 
ESTABUSHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  for  AP  NewsfMtures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 

Alternatives,  and  particularly  desirable 
alternatives,  grow  only  on  imaginary 
trees. 

Saul  Bellow 


LETTERS  FROM  North  America  -  a 
weekly  500-600  word  column  written 
with  today's  stress  points  in  mind.  If 
your  target  is  geared  toward  married, 
parenting,  working,  planning  for  future, 
what  to  do  with  our  parents  type  au¬ 
dience...!  am  your  nKin.  Samples,  first  6 
months  free.. .never  miss  deadlines. 

Call  (713)  625-1 500  ext.  104 
or  Fax  (71 3)  625-1505 


WACKY  ■  WIT  -  WEEKLY 
For  a  •SLIGHTLY  OFF*  Perspective 
Deb  Di  Sandro,  (708)  639-1232 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdates 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  1 0940; 

(91 4)  692-4572.  Fax  (91 4)  692-831 1 . 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  926-4843 


SPORTS 


EDITORS,  Looking  for  a  Friday  NFL 
column  that  appeals  to  a  wide  variety 
of  fans?  My  work  appears  in  major 
newspapers  like  the  NY  Daily  News. 
For  a  sample  call  (914)  332-0768. 


NEW,  SAVVY  and  honest  travel/advice 
column  about  U.S. /foreign  destina¬ 
tions.  TrovelTips  is  a  monthly  featuring. 
The  New  Hot  Spots,  Bargains,  Basics 
and  Ripoffs.  Written  by  a  veteran  travel 
journalist.  First  two  issues  put  up  on  the 
Internet.  (415)  331-6079  for  samples. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


BEFORE  YOU  CLEAR  OUT  your  closets, 
attics  and  basements. ..write  The 
Newseum! 

The  world's  first  museum  dedicated  to 
the  past,  present  and  future  of  news  is 
looking  for  a  wide  assortment  of  his¬ 
toric  print  and  broadcast  material  -  lino¬ 
types,  cameras  and  much,  much  more. 
Please  write/send  photos  to  B.  Reed, 
The  Freedom  Forum  Newseum,  1 1 01 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER  is  seeking 
printing  company  for  merger, 
expansion  or  investment.  Have  substan¬ 
tial  job  work  and  six  unit  Web  press. 
Coll  Frank  Griffin  (718)  238-6600. 


SMALL  AWARD-WINNING  southeast 
senior  tabloid  looking  (or  working  part¬ 
ners  to  assume  control  of  existing  and 
new  editions  in  southeast.  Some  invest¬ 
ment  required.  Proven  formula.  Healthy 
attractive  coastal  and  golf  locations 
available.  Ideal  for  sales-orienled  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  build  their  own  busi- 


PAUL  KNECHTEL 
(919)493-1733 
Fax:  (919)  490-1925 
P.O.  Box  51 277 
Durham,  NC  2771 7 

Time  Hies  when  you're  having  fun. 

David  Bowie 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Accurate  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sex1on-N.Engbnd-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Bamett-South-(704|  698-0021 . 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  775-2335 


BILL  MAnHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  canfidential  negotiations 
for  sole  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-S86-4S21 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.HAd,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Tray,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fox  (334)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2000+  8  page  monthly  gambling/ 
travel  newsletter.  Covers  Las  Vegas... 22 
years  old.. .grosses  $150,000  +  single 
person  operotion.  Box  07426,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT-Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texos.  Most 
owner  Financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


CT.  Dominant  shopper/only  TMC  in 
growth  morket.  AFCP  best  free  paper  in 
USA.  Private  carriers,  with  or  without 
pressroom.  (203)  274-0808  p.m. 


BEVERLY  HILLS  TODAY  (Daily)  and 
seven  southern  California  weeklies  in 
business  for  50  years  with  same 
ovmer/publisher.  I  want  to  retire.  Make 
me  on  offer  For  quick  sale.  Lee  Soble 
(310)  276-2309,  Fax  (310)  276-1564. 


FLORIDA:  Senior  citizen  paper,  prof¬ 
itable,  $200,000;  West  coast  suburban 
weeklies,  $300,000.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (81 3)  971 -2061. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN,  8-year-old 
Western  travel  quarterly  tab.  Profitable 
with  big  potential.  6,500+  paid. 
Operate  anywhere.  (916)  478-9080. 


SMALL  WEEKLY  in  North  California 
near  Pacific  state  historic  village,  cattle, 
sheep  ranches,  prime  dairy  industry 
Farms.  Moneymaker  for  hardworking 
husband  wife,  less  For  relaxing  retirees. 
Reply  to  Box  07349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
Well-received  established  publication 
with  solid  core  of  both  readers  and 
advertisers.  Needs  solid  management 
to  guide  it  into  21st  Century.  Contact: 
Cohn  M.  Cameron,  224  Datura  Street, 
Sle.  401 ,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33401 . 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publicotions.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  helcT  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


2-GOSS  Urbanite  presslines,  new 
1 985, 1 981 , 22  3/4  (578mm)  Cutoff. 
Each  consisting  of  14  Mono  units,  4 
Tricolor  units.  Folders,  Cary  Splicers. 
Offered  as  Complete  Presses  or  Sec¬ 
tions. 

Goss  Urbanite  Presses  and  Units, 

23  9/16  Cutoff  (598). 

Harris  V-25  21 .5'  (546mm)  cutoff,  8 
units,  1982. 

Harris  V-25  22  3/4  6  Units,  1 984. 

Harris  V-15D  22  3/4, 10  Units. 

Process  King,  4  Units,  1 989 
DOUBLE  WIDTH 

1 -Man  Colorman  35S,  22  3/4 
(578mm)  cutoff.  New  1985,  2  U  Units, 
3  H  Units,  Folder,  6-Meg  splicers. 

Rockwell  HT-70,  23  9/16,  5  Mono  and 
3  Satellite,  1 992. 

Colorliner  19.6'  (500mm)  cutoff,  10 
Units,  New. 

K&B  commander  22'  (560mm)  cutoff, 
12  Units,  1983. 

K&B  Commander  22  3/4  (578)  cutoff, 
brand  new. 

VISIT  US  AT  NEXPO,  STAND  #1 609 
WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
(708)  459-9700  Fax:  (708)  459-9707 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


STRATEGIC  PUBUSHING,  L.P.  has  been 
formed  recently  to  acquire  and  operate 
U.S.  or  U.K.  newspaper  companies 
(dailies,  weeklies  and/or  shoppers) 
grossing  between  $15MM  and 
$150MM  in  annual  revenues.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  are  looking  for  opportunities 
where  our  management  expertise  and/ 
or  our  extensive  capital  resources  can 
add  significant  value.  All  discussions 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Contact: 
Denny  Guaslaferro,  (412)  338-1497  or 
Jim  Gressinger,  (714)  725-9992. 


DEADLINES  FOR 
THE  7/8  ISSUE: 
Line-Ads 
July  3. 
Display-Ads 
June  30. 

Any  Questions,  Call  Us 
at  (212)  675-4380. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)451-1520 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  Aa  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fox  (71 4)  644-0283 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 


30#  rolls  up  to  1 ,000  MT  per  month 
USD  $820,000  Letter  of  Credit 
R  &  K  Exports.  (503)  341  -0701  24  hrs. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  ond  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
opportunity!  High  growth  area.  Prap- 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOSS  Urbanliner  press,  new,  still  in 
crates,  available  immediately,  22  3/4' 
cut-off;  eleven  printing  units,  one  folder, 
six  tvro-arm  RTP's.  Reply  to  Box  07401 , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  dealers. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 

6  UNIT  Harris  VI 5A,  grease  bath 
50HP  Folder  w/upper  forma  board,  6 
roll  stands.  $200,000  (504)  927-9379. 

1 989  Goss  SSC  Community  Unit. 
PRESS  PRODUaS,  INC. 
_ (815)544-0048 _ 

2  unit  Goss  Community  press  with  high¬ 
speed  (older.  Good  cond.  $58,500. 
Spares  irKluded.  (703)  261  -8000. 


FOR  SALE 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder,  vin¬ 
tage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 
5-10  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  Folder  and  upper  former  (w/ 
additional  JF1  folder) 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  Folders,  one  w/ 
double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair,  model 
4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  '  1 05'  Count-o-veyors 
4  ond  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &  4lh  Knife 
VYE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 

GOSS  METRO  5-unit,  22-3/4',  1  full,  2 
half  color  decks,  2:1  double  folder. 
Peripheral  mailroom  and  plateroom 
equipment.  Available  July/ August  '95. 
Call  NewsTech  at  (305)  688-1407  for 
details. 


MAILROOM 


^Craftsman 

Machines 


Re-NEW-ed  Packaging  &  Distribution  Equipment 

848  •  1372  •  1472 

Roller  Top  Conveyors  •  Mat  Top  Conveyors 
Truck  Loaders  •  Hopper  Loaders 

immediate  availability 

Rich  Higgins  813-458-2155  Brad  Moseley  800-615-9785 

Roger  Miller  800-762-5053 


SINGLE-VY1DTH 

2  Goss  Urbanite  units  -  22  3/4',  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Goss  Magnum,  like  new,  21',  w/4-high, 
Enkel,  &  much  more.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  (older 
&  upper  former,  1 980/81  -  22  3/4'. 
8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former. 

6- unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upp^  former  -  22  3/4'  cut-off. 

5- unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

Two  4-unit  Goss  Communities,  22  3/4' 

-  available  immediately. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  units  -  floor 
position  or  converted  to  stacked  posi¬ 
tion,  folders  &  upper  formers. 

4- unit  Goss  Suburban  press,  22  3/4'. 

7- unit  Harris  VI 5D  with  JF25  -  1 988 
vintage. 

6- unit  Harris  V25  with  JF25  &  upper 
former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5- unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 

2-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  -  22  1/2'  cuF 
off 

DOUBLE-VYIDTH 

New  10-unit  TKS  press  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  42' 
RTP's  -  22  3/4'  (never  installed). 

6- unit  Goss  Cosmo,  1 976  -  available 
immediately. 

3  'Vision'  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

2  Goss  double  3:2  folders  (one  160- 
page  &  one  144-page),  22  3/4'  w/ 
doifole  upper  form^. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mlg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
fo^s  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


PHOTO  EDITORS: 
CUT  COSTS! 

Keep  that  budget  in  check  with 
Bergen  Bros.  Camera  Exchange 
Respcxsled  film 
Call  1  (800)  233-5204 

FREE  SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE 


CIRCULATION  VERIFICATION 
COUNCIL 

Affordable  auditing  for  TMCs  shoppers 
&  dailies.  Serving  300-t-  publishers.  For 
info  package  call:  (800)  262-6392. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS" 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

MEDIA  PRODUCTION  INC 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT... 
MARKETING... COST  ANALYSIS... 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 

(702)  873-3936 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROVYD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


VERinCATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40  Y  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


MAILROOM 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)458-6611 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

_ (800)  776-6397 _ 

SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 

ATTENTION!! 

Used  Computers  Bought  &  Sold...  Huge 
savings  on  pre-owned  Laptop  & 
desktop  computers.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
Macintosh,  Tandy,  &  PC  Laptops 
IN  STOCK  NOW  Tandy  Model  1 02's 
PACIFIC  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE 
(503)  236-2949  Fox  (503)  239-8424 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


_ MAILROOM _ 

HARRIS-SHERIDAN  24P,  4  into  1, 
delivery  system  and  spare  parts. 
Delivers  into  Hall  stacker  or  can  be 
used  with  hand  fly  system  (included), 
can  be  seen  under  production 
$10,000. 

Used  IDAB  Fold  Squeeze/Compressors 
$400  each  or  all  4  far  $1 ,200. 

Used  portable  12'  non  extending  truck 
loader  $600. 

Call  Patrick  Graham  (817)  778-4444 


Vision  is  the  art  of  seeing  things  invisible. 

Jonathan  Swift 


CONSULTANTS 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Bill  Craig. 

(800)  554-3091 . 


EXPAND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  of  your 
publication  throughout  Canada  and 
increase  your  ad  revenue.  Call  Jim 
Vovala,  (813)920-0545. 


NMA,  INC. 

Community  Newspaper  Consultants 
Specializing  in  all  areas,  from 
people  lo  profitability. 

P.O.  Box  3297  Eden,  NC  27289 
(910)  623-2210  Fax  (910)  368-2222 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  Fox  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
VYiaPAYTOPLXDLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fox  (816)  887-2762. 


Call  us  about  our  low 
contract  rates! 
(212)  675-4380 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  nnod- 
emization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  ecanomical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
AM.  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


A  feeble  man  can  see  the  farms  that  are 
fenced  and  tilled,  thehouses  that  are  built. 
The  strong  man  sees  the  possible  houses 
and  farms.  His  eyes  makes  estates  as  fast 
as  the  sun  breeds  clouds. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  AUDITING 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALES  for  8-paper  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
weekly  group.  Management  potential  a  Coast  Weekly,  Monterey,  CA's 
must.  Write:  Hanes  Byerly,  P.O.  Box  alternative  newsweekly  seeks  a  take- 

497,  Franklin,  VA  23851. _  charge  person  to  oversee  our  growing 

AD  SALES  for  33  year  old  twice  department  You  should  have 

weekly.  An  excellent  opportunity  with  'east  two  years  advertisirrg  experi- 
manogement  potential.  Must  be  experi-  ° 

enced  and  dependable.  Reply  to  Box  Manage  a  staff  of 

706,  Dearborn,  Ml  481 21 .  ‘"'■®®'  o''ersee  planning,  promotions 

_ _ and  day-to-day  sales.  We  circulate 

Our  grand  business  undoubtedly  is  not  to  40,000  per  week,  the  largest  in  the 
see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance  but  to  county.  Resume  and  cover  to  Publisher, 
do  what  lies  clearfy  at  hand.  668  Williams  Avenue,  Seaside,  CA 

Thomas  Carlyle  93955  or  fax  to  (408)  394-2909. 


_ ADVERTISING _  _ ADVERTISING _ 

HANDS  ON  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Run  yaur 
needed  for  50,000  daily.  Must  have  own  show.  If  you  are  an  experienced 
major  account  bocltoround,  plus  strong  advertising  manager  or  supervisor  with 
leodership  and  staff  development  skills,  a  solid  track  record  of  leadership  suc- 
Send  resume,  salary  history,  and  cover  cess,  this  is  your  chance  to  head  a  1 3- 
lelter  explaining  vvhy  you're  the  one  to:  member  team  with  a  growing  metro 
Ad  Director,  Times-News,  P.O.  Box  market  paper.  You  should  be  (^amic, 

479,  Kingsport,  TN  37662. _  detail  oriented,  good  at  coaching, 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ambitious,  strong  on  special  sections 
One  of  the  largest  circulation  weekly  and  a  good  team  player.  Upscale 
newspaper  groups  in  the  NYC  area  market  experience  helpful.  Write  with 
seeks  a  CAM  with  strong  sales,  people  resume  and  references  to  Michael 
and  training  skills,  to  expand  and  Lewis,  publisher,  Miami  Today,  P.O. 

manage  classified  and  tele-sales  Box  1368,  Miami,  FL  33101 . _ 

departmerit.  Excellent  salary  +  high-$  ^  jggj  ifjg  j^me  tree  that  a  wise 
incentives  keyed  to  growth.  Box  071 23,  mon  sees. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  William  Bloke 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR/ 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Leave  the  crowded  city  life,  crime,  and 
traffic  jams  behind.  Quality  family  life¬ 
style  is  vrhat  this  central  Michigan  loca¬ 
tion  offers.  We  are  searching  for  an 
experienced  weekly  shopper  manager 
who  can  sell,  hire,  train  and  motivate. 
Must  be  able  to  thrive  in  a  competitive 
market.  Excellent  potential  for  oavance- 
ment  in  our  large  weekly  shopper 
group.  Attractive  salary,  incentives,  and 
benefits.  Fox  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Marketing  Director  at 
(517)  773-0382  or  send  reply  to  Box 
07423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
The  Daily  Times,  a  30,000  daily  in 
Salisbury,  Moryland  is  seeking  an 
advertising  director.  Candidate  should 
have  experience  in  managing  both 
classified  and  retail  staffs,  devdoping 
niche  products  and  new  business 
rowth.  The  successful  applicant  will 
ave  to  demonstrate  innovative  and 
sound  leadership  capabilities  in 
account  relationships,  staff  training  and 
new  products.  This,  is  an  opportunity  to 
be  part  af  Thomson  Newspapers 
strategic  marketing  program.  Com- 
pensatian  includes  a  competitive  salary 
and  bonus,  company  paid  pension, 
401  (k)  program  and  medical/life 
benefits. 

Send  resume  to  Edward  C.  White,  The 
Daily  Times,  115  E.  Carroll  St.,  P.O. 
Box  1 937,  Solisbury,  MD  21 802-1937. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

The  Lima  News,  a  36, 000(d), 
47,000(S)  paper  located  in  Lima,  Ohio, 
is  seeking  a  creative,  energetic  team 
player  to  lead  its  22-member  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  Will  be  responsible  for  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  retail, 
national  and  classified  sales  staff; 
development  of  creative  advertising 
programs,  promotions,  and  niche 
products.  Qualified  candidate  will  hove 
at  least  five  years  advertising  sales 
experience,  be  goal  oriented, 
responsive  to  change  and  challenges 
and  possess  the  human  relations  skills 
necessary  to  motivate  and  manage  a 
diversified  advertising  department. 
Degree  in  marketing/sales  preferred. 
Interested  candidates  should  submit  a 
resume  and  cover  letter  by  Saturday, 
July  1,  1995. 

The  Lima  News 

Human  Resources  Manager 
P.O.  Box  690 
Uma,  OH  45802 

_ E.O.E. _ 

GROUP  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted  for  the  Auburn  Journal,  Inc., 
publishers  of  a  daily/ weekly  combina¬ 
tion  covering  the  Sierra  foothills  near 
Sacramento.  We're  looking  for  a  print 
sales  heavy-weight  with  the  track 
record  and  references  to  prove  it.  Could 
lead  to  management  position  in  the 
near  future.  Mail  resume  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  selling  us  on  why  you're  the  person. 
Include  salary  history  and  requirements. 
Debbie  Dragon,  advertising  director, 
P.O.  Box  5910,  Auburn,  CA  95604. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

A  new  start-up  group  of  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  needs  a  strong 
sales  leader  to  set  the  pace  and 
develop  a  thoroughbred  sales  team. 
Our  sales  leader  will  be  sales  and 
marketing  savvy,  customer  focused  and 
market  driven.  Our  team  needs  a  field 
coach/motivator/trainer  coupled  with 
strong  personal  selling  and  leadership 
skills.  As  a  division  of  an  international 
publishing,  marketing  and  communica¬ 
tions  company,  this  new  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  group  will  provide 
you  with  the  challenge,  excitement  and 
personal  career  growth  which  may  be 
missing  from  your  current  assignment. 

Your  background  should  include  3-5 
years  sales  management  experience  - 
preferably  in  a  weekly  environment,  as 
well  as  proven  sales  ability  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  skills  necessary  to  manage  a  slait- 
up  business.  If  you  are  the  one  to  take 
our  group  from  20,000  circ  to 
1 00,000+,  we  need  to  talk.  Our  North¬ 
east  Ohio  weekly  group  sales  manager 
will  be  in  line  for  a  competitive  base 
salary,  performance  driven  bonus 
structure,  health  benefits  and  401  (k) 
plan.  To  be  considered,  send  a  resume 
and  salary  history  along  with  a  letter 
describing  your  successes  and 
accomplishments  to  Box  07427,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Queens  Publishing  is  publisher  of  the 
nine  Times/Ledger  newspapers,  a  fast¬ 
growing  chain  of  award-winning  paid 
circulation  weekly  newspapers  named 
as  one  of  the  25  fastest  growing  com¬ 
panies  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Staten 
Island. 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced 
classified  salesperson  or  classified 
manager  to  manage  our  classified 
advertising  department.  Position  calls 
for  person  with  a  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  capable  of  providing  sales 
leadership  by  example.  We  are  also 
looking  for  hands-on  person  who  can 
train  and  motivate  a  staff  as  well 
develop  strong  sales  promotions.  Com¬ 
pensation  to  reflect  performance;  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  highly 
motivated  person. 

Send  resume  or  call  Howard  Swengler, 
vice  president  of  sales,  (718)  229- 
0300.  Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  41-02 
BellBlvd.,  Boyside,  NY  11361. _ 

OUTSIDE  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  the  right  person  to 
take  our  sales  team  to  the  next  level. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  knaw- 
ledgeable,  motivating  and  willing  to  get 
involved  immediately.  Knowledge  of 
audiotext  and  revenue  forecasting  a 
definite  plus.  We  offer  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  program,  excellent  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  vrork  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  environment  in  beautiful  Southwest 
Michigan.  Forward  resume,  salary  his¬ 
tory,  references  and  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  about  what  makes  you  the  right 
person  for  us  to:  R.D.  Farrell,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  The  Herald-Palladium, 
P.O.  Box  1 28,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Rocky  Mount  Telegram  is  looking 
for  a  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
The  Telegram  is  published  each  arter- 
noon  Monday  through  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  arxl  Sunday  mornings  with  daily 
circulation  of  1 6,000.  The  Telegram 
also  publishes  a  weekly  TV  book,  a 
weekly  real  estate  tabloici,  monthly  sup¬ 
plemental  products  and  has  a  twice- 
weekly  direct-mail  package.  Rocky 
Mount  is  located  in  beautiful  eastern 
North  Carolina  about  an  hour  east  of 
Raleigh,  and  is  ranked  by  Maney 
AAogazine  among  the  top  1 00  places  to 
live  in  the  U.S. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  plus  indi¬ 
vidual  performance  basea  incentive 
plan,  health  care  benefits,  vacation, 
401  (k)  plan,  retirement  package;  and 
the  apportunity  to  advance  in  ane  of 
America's  top  publishing  companies. 
The  qualified  candidate  will  hove  a  pro¬ 
ven  sales  ability  and  management 
experierKe,  be  a  highly  motivate  team 
player  and  have  the  ability  at  short¬ 
term  and  long-term  planning  and 
follow-through. 

Send  your  resume  and  a  letter  of 
introcluction  to  Mark  Fortune,  ad 
director.  Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  1 50 
Howard  Street,  Racky  Maunt,  NC 
27804.  _ 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
opening  for  a  proven  hands-on  leader. 
This  job  requires  the  ability  to  set  the 
stage  for  sales  results  through  effective 
team  building,  follow-through  and 
interaction  with  sales  staff  and 
customers.  Tell  us  how  you  have  been 
effective  in  the  above  areas  in  your 
career.  Computer  literacy,  5  years 
media  sales  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  an  Advertising,  Marketing  or 
Business  degree  all  prefOTed. 

Bakersfield  is  a  traditianal,  family- 
oriented  community  which  offers  you  a 
sunny,  outdcx>r  climate,  lots  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  most  affordable 
housing  in  the  state  of  California! 

Please  send  resume  and  references  to: 

The  Bokersfield  Californian 
Human  &  Organizational  Development 
Retail  Manager 
P.O.  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  REP 
needed  for  weekly  TMC  magazine  with 
30,000  circulation.  Minimum  2  years 
experience.  Base  plus  commissian. 
Send  resume  to  The  Independent,  P.O. 
Box  41 78,  Greenville,  NC  27836. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
The  SF  Independent,  with  a  372,000 
weekly  circulation  is  looking  for  a  retail 
sales  manager  with  a  proven  track 
record  in  print  media  sales  and  man¬ 
agement.  1nis  position  requires  that  you 
be  ambitious,  energetic  and  have  the 
ability  to  build  and  lirad  a  team  of  soles 
prof^sionals.  Letter  and  resume  detail¬ 
ing  past  experience  and  success  lo:  Ad 
Director,  SF  Independent,  1201  Evans, 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 24. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

INSTRLOOR  IN  JOURNALISM 
ANDRTV 

Position  to  begin  August,  1995. 
QUALIFICATIONS:  master's  degree  in 
journalism  or  mass  communications, 
successful  college  teaching  in  journal¬ 
ism,  five  years  newspaper  experience 
in  reporting/editing,  ability  to  advise 
students  and  co-advise  student  chapter 
of  Society  of  Collegiate  Journalists. 
RESPONSIBILITIES:  Teach  full  load  of  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  (newswriting,  editing, 
and  related  writing  courses),  advise 
journalism  undergraduate  majors,  co¬ 
advise  student  chapter  of  SCJ,  and 
work  in  recruiting/relention  of  students. 
Application  deadline:  July  14,  1995. 
TO  APPLY:  Send  up-to-date  resume,  col¬ 
lege  transcripts,  and  three  current  let- 
ters  of  reference  to  Dr.  Bob 
McGaughey,  chairman.  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Rodio-TV,  tex  9,  Mur¬ 
ray  State  University,  Murray,  KY 
41071-0009.  Murray  State  is  an  equal 
education  and  employment  opportunity 
M/F/D,  AA  emplo^. 

ACCOUNTING 

JOURNAL  AMERICAN,  the  Eastside's 
community  newspaper,  has  an  opening 
for  a  Controller.  Responsibilities 
include:  managing  accounting  systems, 
report  preparation,  credit/collections, 
and  financial  analysis.  Qualified  can¬ 
didates  must  possess:  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Accounting  or  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  (Master's  degree  and  CPA  or 
CMA  preferred),  5  years  experience,  pro¬ 
ficiency  with  PC  and  Windows,  and 
expertise  with  Lotus  123.  Full  benefits 
package,  salary  DOE.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Send  resume  arxl  cover  letter  to: 

Human  Resources 
JOURNAL  AMERICAN 
P.O.  Box  901 30 
Bellevue,  WA  98009 
EOE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  -  Kansas  City's 
largest  publisher  of  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  seeks  GM  to  lead  community 
newspaper  division.  Proven  track 
record  in  sales,  marketing  and  man¬ 
agement  required.  Direct  supervisor  of 
all  newspaper  department  manage¬ 
ment.  Must  be  team  builder  with  ability 
to  inspire  and  motivate  others.  Pre¬ 
ference  to  individuals  with  print  pub¬ 
lication  experience.  Townsend  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.,  7007  NE  Parvin  Road, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64117,  Fax  (816) 
454-5277,  ATTN:  Dianne  Schreckler. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHER 
Growing  company  seeks  publisher  for 
weekly  newspaper  group  (1.5  million 
revenue)  in  North  Carolina.  Strong 
administrative  and  advertising  skills 
required.  Fox  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  H.  Dean  Ridings,  vice  president. 
Republic  Newspapers,  (615)  675-1675 
or  mail  to  1 1 863  Kingston  Pike,  Farragut, 
TN  37922. 

Have  patience  with  aU  things,  but  cbieHy 
have  patience  with  yoursw  Do  not  lose 
courage  in  considering  your  own 
imperfections,  but  instantly  set  about 
remedying  them  -  every  day  begin  the 
task  anew. 

Saint  Francis  de  Sales. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


HUMAN  RESCXiRCES  MANAGER 

Tile  News  Tribune,  a  major  metro  with 
o  circ.  of  1 30,000,  is  seeking  o  Human 
Resources  Manager  to  manage  their 
Human  Resources  office.  This  person 
reports  to  the  Administrative  Director 
and  is  responsible  for  development  of 
company  policies  affecting  Human 
Resources  os  well  os  administration  of 
the  company  wage  program  and 
performance  appraisal  program.  Other 
responsibilities  include  coordinating  the 
company  medical  and  dental  pro¬ 
grams,  overseeing  safety  and  wellness 
programs,  worker's  compensation  and 
unemployment,  employee  training  and 
development  programs.  Provides  sup¬ 
port  and  consultation  to  employees  and 
managers  regarding  staffing,  recruit¬ 
ment,  performance,  discipline,  com¬ 
pany  policies  and  other  areas  of 
employee  relations. 

Qualifications  include  at  least  6  years 
experience  in  the  Human  Resources 
field  in  progressively  responsible  gen¬ 
eralist  positions,  a  minimum  of  3  years 
of  supervisory  experience,  a  BA  degree 
in  a  related  field,  strong  people  skills; 
computer  proficiency  using  word  and 
spreadsheet  applications  and  excellent 
written  and  oral  communication  skills. 

The  News  Tribune  is  located  in  Tacoma 
Washington,  on  beautiful  Puget  Sound. 
It  is  part  of  the  McClatchy  Newspaper 
group  and  offers  a  competitive  salary 
with  an  excellent  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to  Human  Resources 
Manager  Position,  The  News  Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  1 1 000,  Tacoma,  WA  9841 1 . 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FOUNDATION  PRESIDENT 

Independent  non-profit  founda¬ 
tion  promoting  excellence  in 
journalism  seeks  chief  operating 
officer  and  principal  fund-raiser. 
Responsibilities  include  manag¬ 
ing  finances,  planning  programs, 
developing  revenue-producing 
strategies,  expanding  core  sup¬ 
port  and  advising  active  volun¬ 
teer  board. 

The  National  Press  Foundation 
is  a  growing  $750K  Washington- 
based  organization.  Foundation 
experience  and  journalism  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience. 
Application  deadline  is  Sep¬ 
tember  30. 

Apply  by  mail  only  to: 

Search  Committee, 
National  Press  Foundation, 
1282  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  DC  20045. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


NEWSROOM  ARTIST 

HELP!  Harried  design  editor  lost  her 
assistant.  Looking  for  artist  who  is  fluent 
in  Quark  and  Freehand.  Lots  of  work 
but  lots  of  freedom  for  right  person  on 
35,000  PM  daily.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  to  Patti  Ewald,  design  editor.  The 
Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  4010,  Elyria,  OH 
44036. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

Family-owned  medium-size  daily  in  a 
very  desirable  West  Coast  metropolitan 
area  is  looking  for  a  creative  and 
energetic  circulation  professional. 
Strong  communications  and  motiva¬ 
tional  skills  are  required  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  highly  competitive 
market.  This  is  an  outstanding 
opportunity  for  on  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  a  proven  record  of 
success.  We  will  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package  to  the 
right  candidate.  Please  send  your  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  references 
in  strictest  confidence  to  Box  07372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

A  leading  company  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  is  looking  for  a  circulation 
director  for  a  25,000-f  circulation  daily 
in  Ohio.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
have  a  solid  track  record  including  at 
least  three  years  of  accomplishment  as 
circulation  manager.  Developing  good 
district  managers  and  effective  circula¬ 
tion  promotions  are  important  goals  of 
this  position.  The  winning  candidate 
will  also  have  promotional 
responsibilities  for  other  newspapers  in 
this  company's  geographic  group. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
looking  for  the  best  person  to  lead  one 
newspaper's  circulation  department 
and  promotional  activities  for  a  group 
of  papers.  We  offer  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  and  a  great  opportunity 
for  a  career  minded  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  do  a  job  while  opening  up  a 
career  path  to  increased  responsibility. 

Send  your  resume  to: 

Box  07428, 

Editor&  Publisher. 


CUSTOMER  RELATIONS  MANAGER 

Orange  County  Register  seeks  dynamic 
leader  with  superior  customer  relations 
experience.  Will  be  responsible  for 
increasing  customer  satisfaction,  pro¬ 
moting  our  product  and  retaining  our 
customers. 

Must  hove  5  years  customer  service,  or 
circulation  management  experience. 
Previous  experieiKe  with  Team  Building 
concepts  desirable. 

Please  fax  resume  to; 

S.  Bums  (714)  835-7098 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR  needed  for  a 
Zone  4/6  daily  with  15,000  circulation. 
Also  responsible  for  mailroom,  and 
TMC  delivery.  Applicant  must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  circulation, 
training,  budgeting,  marketing  and 
solicitation.  We  have  made  great 
strides  in  growth  and  service  and  need 
someone  to  continue  this  tradition.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  07445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIREOOR  OPENING 

Aggressively  growing  Southern  Idaho 
newspaper  seeks  Circulation  Director  to 
manage  its  staff  of  eight  and  its 
mailroom  and  telemarketing  depart¬ 
ments.  An  internal  promotion  opens  this 
position  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years. 
You'll  need  exceptional  personnel  skills, 
knowledge  of  database  analysis,  ABC 
rules,  independent  contracts,  large  area 
and  rural  distribution  networks, 
mailroom  operations,  target  zoning, 
and  alternate  delivery.  You'll  have  a 
sales  and  service  orientation,  a  can-do 
attitude,  a  solid  education  and 
demonstrated  professional  experience. 
The  Times-News  is  a  22,000,  seven- 
day,  morning  publication  serving  nine 
large  counties  in  the  intermountain 
West.  The  region  offers  an  exceptional 
quality  of  life  and  recreation 
opportunities.  The  Times-News  offers  a 
full  range  of  company  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  appropriate  materials  to 
Allen  Wilson,  business  manager.  The 
Times-News,  P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
ID  83303. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  MONROE  EVENING  TIMES  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who 
will  be  dedicated  to  developing  growth 
in  our  subscriber  base  while  maintain¬ 
ing  excellence  in  our  customer  service 
and  timely  distribution  of  our  daily, 
TMC,  and  related  products. 

The  Circulation  Manager  is  responsible 
for  all  circulation  and  mailroom 
department  operations  including  hiring 
and  training  personnel,  developing  and 
meeting  departmental  budget  pro¬ 
jections,  and  becoming  an  active  partici¬ 
pant  of  our  management  team. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  3-5 
years  experience  as  a  Circulation  Assis¬ 
tant,  District  Sales  Manager,  Promotion 
Assistant,  etc;  1-3  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence;  strong  oral  and  written  communi¬ 
cation  skills  and  experience  in  devel¬ 
oping  marketing  plans  to  help  our 
newspaper  grow.  Supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  and/or  a  degree  in  a  business 
related  field  preferred. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  a 
cover  letter  explaining  why  they  would 
be  the  best  candidate  for  this  position 
plus  a  current  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  by  July  7,  1 995  to:  Carl  C.  Hear¬ 
ing,  general  manager.  The  Monroe 
Evening  Times,  1065  4th  Ave.  W., 
Monroe,  Wl  53566.  No  phone  calls 
accepted. 

The  past  is  a  funeral  gone  by. 

Edmund  Gosse 


CIRCULATION 


DIREQOR  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Thamson  Newspapers,  Indiana 
Strategic  Marketing  Group,  is  seeking 
on  experienced  Distribution  pro¬ 
fessional  with  the  ability  to  provide 
leadership  and  guidance  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  newspapers,  other  printed 
material  and  atner  items,  and  to 
operate  the  distribution  facility  as  a 
profit  center  for  the  newspaper  group. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  the 
following  qualities: 

•  1 0  to  1 5  years  distribution 
experience. 

•Ability  to  develop  and  implement 
revenue  initiatives. 

•Establish  strategic  plans  for  the 
development  of  commercial 
distribution  capabilities. 

•Experienced  in  establishing  Direct 
Mail  and  Alternative  E^elivery 
System  programs. 

•Possess  exceptional  communication 
and  problem-solving  skills. 

This  position  will  be  located  in  Central 
Indiana,  and  reports  directly  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident/CEO  of  the  SMG.  Offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  management  team.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  detailed  salary  history  to:  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Attn:  PM,  600  N. 
Westshore  Blvd.,  Suite  700,  P.O.  Box 
31159,  Tampa,  FL  33631-3159.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/H. 


HANDS  ON  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  who  can  build  our  Net  Paid 
Circulation  -  NOW.  Tell  us  vrhat  you've 
done,  and  what  you  can  do  for  us.  The 
Haverhill  (MA)  Gazette  is  a  good  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  that  needs  to  grow. 
Salary  $30K  plus  up  to  $4K  bonus 
based  on  experience  and  results.  Mail 
or  Fax  cover  letter  to  both  Paul  Ryan, 
The  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  991,  Haverhill, 
MA  01831  -  Fax  (508)  521-6790  and 
Jerry  Byrne,  Scripps  League  Newspa¬ 
pers,  P.O.  fcx  400,  Santa  Maria,  CA, 
93456,  (805)  928-5657. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SYSTEM  ANALYST.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  Collier  Jackson  advertising 
systems.  Prefer  a  VAX  background. 
Knowledge  of  CJ  circulation  a  plus. 
Degree  in  Computer  Science,  MIS  or 
related  field  preferred.  Good  orol  and 
written  communication  skills  required. 
Send  resume  to  Human  Resources,  The 
Daily  Breeze,  5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Tor¬ 
rance,  CA  90509,  or  fox  (310)  540- 
9455.  EOE. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  2-3  years  experience, 
32,000  AM  in  Western  Maryland. 
Paginated.  Send  resume,  tear  sheets  to 
John  Smith,  news  editor,  Cumberland 
Times-News,  19  Baltimore  St.,  Cum¬ 
berland,  MD  21502. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  seeks  editor 
with  outstanding  editing,  caaching, 
reporting  and  organizational  skills. 
Management  experience,  initiative  and 
desirefor  excellence  are  musts.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
ACE 

P.O.  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  vrriter-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  hove  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

ASSOCIATE 

EDITOR 

Scholastic,  Inc.,  a  world  leader  in  edu¬ 
cational  publishing,  is  seeking  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  for  UPDATE,  an  award  win¬ 
ning  news,  current  events,  and  social 
studies  magazines  for  young  adults. 

You  will  work  closely  with  the  Editor  in 
planning  each  issue  and  write  articles 
as  required. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  at  least  2 
years  experience  as  a  reporter  or  writer 
for  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  Strong 
knowledge  of  current  events  and  a 
demonstrated  interest  in  writing  for 
young  people  are  required.  B.A.  or 
M.A.  in  journalism  is  a  plus. 

Scholastic  Inc.  is  committed  to  diversity 
in  its  workforce,  and  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  extensive  benefits.  For 
immediate  consideration,  please  send 
your  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Human  Resources,  Dept  CC/ 
AE,  Scholastic  Inc.,  555  Broadway, 

New  York,  NY  10012.  (Only  those  we 
are  interested  in  interviewing  will  be  con¬ 
tacted.) 

SCHOLASTIC 

Where  Learning  Comes  Alive 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

As  long  as  I  have  a  want,  I  have  a  reason 
hr  living.  Satisfaction  is  death. 

George  Bernard  Show 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  to  edit  industry- 
specific  section  for  aggressive  weekly 
business  newspaper  in  Milwaukee. 
Strong  writing  and  editing  skills,  expe¬ 
rience  working  with  freelancers,  and 
business  publishing  experierKe  a  must. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits  package. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Joan  Stewart,  editor.  The 
Business  Journal,  2025  Narth  Summit 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 

The  Business  Press  is  looking  for  smart, 
aggressive  reporters  who  can  produce 
thoughtful  and  thorough  coverage  for  a 
variety  of  business  beats.  We  hove  posi¬ 
tions  available  for  entry-level  candi¬ 
dates  as  well  as  those  with  a  few  years 
of  experience.  Candidates  should  have 
a  love  of  vrords  and  a  knack  (or  devel¬ 
oping  sources.  Located  in  Ontario 
about  40  miles  east  of  L.A.,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Press  is  owned  by  The  Press- 
Enterprise  and  will  publish  its  first  issue 
in  September.  We  offer  competitive 
salaries  and  benefits  and  a  pleasant 
working  environment.  Send  your 
resume  and  clips  ASAP  to  P.O.  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502,  attn:  Lance 
Ignon. 

COPY  EDITOR.  The  Odessa  American, 
a  28,000  AM  daily  (34,000  Sunday)  in 
West  Texas,  has  an  opening  for  a  copy 
editor.  Strong  editing  and  headline 
skills  required.  We  paginate  every¬ 
thing,  sa  experience  with  Quark  and 
other  pagination  systems  is  an  asset. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  News  Editor 
Kim  Kirkham,  P.O.  Box  2952,  Odessa, 
TX  79760. 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
The  fastest  growing  paper  in  Southern 
California  (170,000  daily)  has  open¬ 
ings  (or  business  reporters.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  sharp  vrriters  familiar  with  busi¬ 
ness  issues  and  ready  to  translate  them 
for  consumers,  commuters  and  employ¬ 
ees  as  well  as  business  people.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Andy  McCue,  business  editor. 
The  Press-Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502. 

COPY  EDITOR  23,000  Maivland  AM 
needs  a  bright,  experienced  editor  to 
play  a  key  role  on  our  copy  desk  team. 
Job  requires  local  news  savvy;  strong 
editing,  headline  and  layout  skills. 
Quark  skills  a  plus,  but  we  would  train. 
The  right  person  will  do  the  front  page 
several  nights  a  week.  Small  town/ 
suburban  county  near  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Resume,  tearsheets  to:  Bemie 
Hayden,  Carroll  County  Times,  P.O. 
Box  346,  Westminster,  MD  21158. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  two  AM  dailies  in 
east-central  Illinois.  Looking  for 
someone  with  good  language  skills, 
familiar  with  the  value  of  consistent 
style  vrho  also  can  design  eye-catching 
pages  (or  the  Mattoon  Journal  Gazette 
and  Charleston  Times-Courier,  com¬ 
bined  circ.  of  21,000.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Bill  Lair,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  100  Broadway,  Mattoon,  IL 
61 938  or  call  (217)345-7085. 


COPYEDITOR 

Growing  Puget  Sound  paper  seeks 
experienced  editor,  meticulous  about 
grammar  and  style.  Responsibilities 
include  layout  and  pagination  in 
QuarkXPress.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Karen  Kurtz,  news  editor.  The  Olympian, 
P.O.  Box  407,  Olympia,  WA  98507. 

COPY  EDITOR  who  can  edit  well,  write 
headlines  that  sing  and  design  pages 
that  show  it  all  off  is  wanted  1^  Zone  2 
daily.  The  Delaware  State  News  is 
located  near  beaches  and  big  cities,  but 
away  from  the  beaten  track.  Mac  and 
Quark  experience  preferred.  The  ideal 
job  for  a  self  starter  looking  for  a 
challenge.  Contact  Mike  Pelrine,  editor, 
P.O.  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903.  No 
Phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Janesville  Gazette,  a  28,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southern  Wisconsin, 
is  seeking  a  copy  editor/page 
designer.  Applicants  must  have  strong 
copv  editing,  page  design  and  people 
skills.  Job  involves  some  supervision 
and  coordination  of  reporters  and 
independent  news  judgment.  Editing 
experience  preferred,  although  candi¬ 
dates  with  strong  reporting  back¬ 
grounds  and  design  experience  will  be 
considered.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  vrork  samples,  no  later  than  Mon¬ 
day,  July  3,  to:  Human  Resources 
Director,  The  Janesville  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  5001 ,  Jonesville,  Wl  53547-5001  ■ 

COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
Colorful,  31,000  daily  in  the  clean, 
safe,  state  capital  of  North  Dakota  has 
key  opening.  Seeking  someone  with  a 
passion  (or  accuracy,  and  a  proven 
track  record  in  innovative  design.  We 
desire  someone  with  three  years  expe¬ 
rience,  but  outstanding  talent  in  editing, 
design,  and  headlines  meets  aur 
requirements  also.  Send  resume,  clips 
to:  Libby  Simes,  human  resources  man¬ 
ager,  Bismarck  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502. 

DESIGN  EDITOR  NEEDED 

The  Tampa  Tribune  is  looking  for  a 
design  editor  (or  its  11  -member  nation- 
al/intemotional  news  desk. 

This  editor  will  be  involved  in  the  layout 
and  planning  of  the  front  page  of  one 
of  Florida's  best  newspapers,  will  be 
responsible  (or  design  consistency 
throughout  the  news  section,  and  will 
help  in  the  transition  to  pagination. 

The  design  editor  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  in  page 
design,  experience  in  other  news  copy 
editor  functions  with  an  ability  to 
quickly  adapt  to  breaking  events,  and  a 
talent  for  working  with  other  depart¬ 
ments,  including  production. 

Pagination  experience  is  a  must. 

Please  send  a  letter,  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  News  Editor  David  Hardin  at 
The  Tribune,  202  S.  Parker  Street, 
Tampa,  FL  33606. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTERS  position  at 
Weekly  paper  in  Zone  2.  Fax  resume 
(518)  523-1351. 


EDITOR  -  8,000  circulation  Zone  5 
weekly  seeks  creative  editor  who  wants 
to  grow  with  the  company.  Good  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  photography,  layout  and 
supervisory  skills  required.  Reporting 
experience  necessary.  Send  resume 
(including  salary  and  benefit  require¬ 
ments)  to  Box  07447,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  OPENINGS 

1.  COPY  DESK  CHIEF:  Supervise 
seven-person  universal  copy  desk. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  2  years 
management  experietKe.  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  experience  helpful. 

2.  PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR: 
Supervise  three  photographers  and 
freelancers.  Assist  features  and  news 
desks  with  graphic  designs. 

Send  resume  and  six  best  stories/ 
packages  to  Addie  M.  Rimmer,  editor. 
The  News,  33  S.E.  Third  Street,  Boca 
Raton,  FL  33432.  Deadline:  July  1 . 

A  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper. 

EDITOR  WANTED 

Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Editor- 
Writer  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  arid  'Wordsmith'  who  can  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-pocked 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  looking  (or  will 
be  groomed  (or  our  Editor-in-Chief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  profit-sharing.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples,  particularly  any 
short  articles  or  stories,  to:  IntemotiotKil 
Publisher,  Box  A,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 

90213. _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Our  editorial  page  editor  is  leaving  just 
shy  of  a  year  because  he's  won  a 
national  fellowship  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  replacement  should  be  a  free- 
market  thinker  of  the  same  caliber.  The 
right  person  can  produce  brightly  writ¬ 
ten,  well-thought  out  editorials  that 
express  the  principles  of  conservative/ 
libertarian  views  on  local,  state, 
national  and  international  topics. 
Responsibilities  include  producing  daily 
editorial  pages  and  a  Sunday  op-ed 
page  (or  this  NW  Ohio  daily  that  con¬ 
verts  to  AM  cycle  in  July.  Mail  or  fax  a 
typed  cover  letter  summarizing  your 
qualifications  and  philosophies  on  three 
issues  of  your  choosing,  plus  a  resume 
and  6-10  editorials  you  hove  written, 
to:  Ray  Sullivan,  editor.  The  Lima  News, 
P.O.  Box  690,  Uma,  OH  45802-0690, 
or  via  fax  to  (41 9)  229-2926. 

EDITOR,  college  town  newspaper, 
circulation  25,000,  Zone  5.  Graphic 
experience,  people  skills,  news  back¬ 
ground  required.  Reply  to  Box  07430, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  nevrsletter  call  (310)  792-1 31 3. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  Kennebec  Journal,  Maine's  slate 
capital  daily  newspaper,  seeks  an 
editorial  page  editor  to  maintain  and 
improve  high-qualitv  edit/op-ed  pages. 
Candidates  shwid  nave  proven  writing 
and  editing  skills.  Daily  newspaper 
experience  reciuired.  The  ability  to  think 
and  write  analytically  ond  inlerpretively 
(or  an  audience  of  informed  readers  is 
essential.  State  government  and  local 
issues  are  the  primary  focus,  but  the 
ability  to  write  on  national  and  world 
topics  is  important.  The  editorial  page 
editor  functions  as  a  member  of  the 
newsroom  nKinagement  team,  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  daily  news  meetings,  as  well 
as  coordinating  editorial  board  (unc¬ 
tions.  Send  letter,  resume,  samples  to 
Vicki  Crawford,  HR  Director,  Kennebec 
Journal,  274  Western  Ave.,  Augusta, 
ME  04330. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/ early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016,  (703)  506-4400. _ 

EDITORS:  Small  Knight-Ridder  doily  in 
Big  Ten  university  town  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  editors  for  current  onticipated 
summer  openings.  Now  interviewing 
for  assistant  sports  editor  and  for  news 
and  sports  copy  editors/page 
designers.  Assigning  editor  to  work 
with  reporters  for  news  and  features 
needed  by  August.  Editing,  layout  and 
Quark  experience  essential  rer  desk. 
Reporting,  people  skills  required  for 
ossigning  editor.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  arra  work  samples  to:  Cecil  Ben¬ 
tley,  executive  editor.  Centre  Doily 
Times,  P.O.  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 

16804. _ 

EDITOR 

The  Delta  Democrat  Times,  an  award 
winning  14,500  circulation  newspaper, 
seeks  a  take-charge  editor  to  leod  and 
motivate  our  staff  to  new  heights.  The 
person  should  hove  the  ability  to  handle 
all  aspects  of  a  busy  newsroom,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  vvrite  editorials  for  our 
opinion  page.  We  want  a  leader  who 
can  organize  overall  coverage  for  the 
newspaper  and  work  with  beginning 
journalists  to  improve  writing.  This  posi¬ 
tion  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  an 
excellent  benefits  package  as  a  member 
of  Freedom  Communications,  Inc.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  requirements 
and  samples  of  your  work  to:  Vernon 
DeBolt,  publisher,  988  N.  Broadway, 

Box  1618,  Greenville,  MS  38702. _ 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail, 
a  43,000  daily,  49,000  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  a  features  editor  to  head  a 
five-person  staff  producing  a  daily  non¬ 
gender  oriented  lifestyle  section  and 
other  sections.  We're  committed  to 
incredibly  hard  work,  increased  read¬ 
ership,  bold  color  and  pizzazz.  You 
need  to  be  creative  and  innovative,  and 
hove  talent,  ideas,  comnxxi  sense,  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Sound  like  you?  Call  T. 
Wayne  Mitchell,  vice  president  and 
editor,  at  (803)  224-4321  by  July  3. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FEATURES  DESIGNER 

Design  daily  and  special  section  Fronts, 
coordinate  planning  and  packaging, 
generote  ideas  and  help  drive  the 
paper's  look.  This  senior  position  on 
our  six-person  design  staff  gets  to  do  it 
all.  The  News-Sentinel  is  an  award¬ 
winning,  Knight-Ridder  paper  -  not  as 
far  off  the  beaten  path  as  you  might 
think.  Quark  a  must.  Illustrator  and 
Freehand  a  plus.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Randy  Mishler,  design 
editor.  The  News-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  Most 
creative  cover  letter  gets  a  special  door 
prize. 


FREELANCE  WANTED  for  new  retailing 
'researchee"  publication.  Lively  treat¬ 
ment,  focus  groups,  demos,  etc.  Send 
resume,  writing  sample  to  Tactical,  1 1 
John  Street,  New  Yorlc,  NY  1 0038. 

GRAPHICS  JOURNAUST 
You'll  have  great  press  reproduction 
and  speed  aplenty  with  a  Power  Mac 
8100.  A  journalism  background  with 
solid  grammar  skills  is  mandatory. 
Respond  ASAP  with  cover  letter, 
references  and  tearsheets  of  your  best 
infographics.  Thomas  P.  Lee,  executive 
editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  P.O. 
Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926. 
GROWING  ZONE  2  daily  (17,000)  is 
seeking  applicants  for  immediate  and 
anticipated  openings.  These  are  not 
entry-level  positions  but  could  be  the 
right  move  up  for  selF-starteis  with  a 
year  minimum  at  a  smaller  daily  or 
aggressive  weekly.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  pay,  benefits,  including  401  (k). 

IMMEDIATE:  Photographer  with  news 
and  sports  experience,  good  eye  for 
color;  must  be  proficient  with  AP 
Leafscan,  Adobe  Photoshop  3.0.  Send 
resume,  portfolio  ASAP. 

IMMEDIATE:  Business  reporter  who 
writes  for  the  general  reader,  not  just 
the  business  community.  Will  cover 
labor,  finance,  industry,  consumer 
issues.  Send  clips,  resume. 

FUTURE:  General  assignment  reporter 
with  passion  for  explaining  the  wodd. 
You  could  be  doing  features  one  day, 
city  council  the  next.  What  counts  is 
your  willingness  to  dig  beyond  the 
obvious  and  sharp  writing  skills. 

FUTURE:  Sports  desk/reporter  to  cover 
youth,  scholastic,  collegiate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  levels.  Must  have  editing, 
layout  experience  under  AM  deadline 
pressure.  Macintosh  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  clips,  layout  examples  to 
Box  07446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  entry  level  opening  for 
sports  reporter/ photographer,  on  small 
Florida  daily.  Fax  resume  and  clips  to 

(941)763-5901. _ 

NAPA  VALLEY  REGISTER  has  3  open¬ 
ings  in  newsroom:  1  feature  writer,  2 
news  reporters.  Fax  resume,  clips  to 
Doug  Ernst,  editor  at  (707)  224-3963. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(800)  339-4345  $39-4  Issues 


LEADER  NEEDED  to  be  sports  editor  for 
The  Dominion  Post,  a  20,000  daily/ 
27,000  Sunday  newspaper  in  Morgan¬ 
town,  WV.  We  cover  West  Virginia 
University,  a  member  in  both  football 
and  basketball  of  the  Big  East  Confer¬ 
ence.  We  also  want  to  cover  the  kid 
next  door.  Uncle  Joe's  big  catch,  and 
Sam  Slice  at  the  local  Goat  Ranch 
Open.  We  need  a  person  who  is  com¬ 
fortable  organizing,  planning  and 
improving  the  product.  We  want  to 
emphasize  local  news.  We  want  more 
readers.  Need  not  be  a  jock  to  apply. 
Ideas,  leadership  and  management 
skills,  and  an  eye  (or  good  stories,  writ¬ 
ing  and  layout  are  attributes  we  are 
looking  for.  Experience  with  Quark¬ 
XPress  and  audiotext  also  desirable. 
Please  send  resume,  clips,  pages  and 
cover  letter  detailing  why  you  want  this 
position  to  Dave  Roesse,  publisher.  The 
Dominion  Post,  1251  Earl  Core  Road, 
Morgantown,  WV  26505. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Jackson  County  Floridan,  a  5-day 
week,  6,000  circulation  newspaper,  is 
seeking  innovative  leader  for  staff  of 
five.  Must  possess  strong  organiza¬ 
tional,  editing,  layout,  people  skills. 
Pagination  knowledge  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  S.  Jane  Benton,  P.O.  Box 
520,  Marianna,  FL  32447. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Daily  legal  newspaper  in  Philadelphia 
seeks  experienced  editor  with  a  law 
degree  to  add  a  new  dimension  to  its 
news  coverage.  The  ideal  candidate 
has  a  background  in  both  journalism 
and  low  practice,  including  at  least  five 
years  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Unusual 
opportunity  to  make  a  difference  (or 
someone  with  the  right  combination  of 
management  ability,  knowledge  of 
legal  issues  and  hands-on  editing  skills. 
Send  resume  to  B.  Harris,  The  Legal 
Intelligencer,  1617  JFK  Blvd.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  PA  19103.  No  phone  calls, 
please. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Business  Press  is  looking  for  a 
managing  editor  who  can  help  assign 
stories,  edit  copy,  lay  out  pages  and 
write  columns.  Candidates  should  have 
a  love  of  wrords  and  facts  and  be  con¬ 
versant  in  the  language  of  business. 
Located  in  Ontario  about  40  miles  east 
of  L.A.,  The  Business  Press  is  owned  by 
The  Press-Enterprise  and  will  publish  its 
first  issue  in  September.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salaries  and  benefits  and  a 
pleasant  working  environment.  Send 
your  resume  and  clips  ASAP  to  P.O. 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502,  attn: 
Lance  Ignon. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  aggressive 
weekly  business  newspaper  in 
Milwaukee.  Minimum  3  years  man¬ 
agement  experience,  ability  to  lead 
reporters  in  investigative/enterprise 
projects,  and  previous  business  editing 
a  must.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits 
package.  Send  letter,  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Joan  Stewart, 
editor.  The  Business  Journal,  2025 
North  Summit  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53202. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

The  State  Journal-Register,  a  Copley  | 
newspaper  in  Illinois'  capital  city, 
Springfield,  seeks  an  experienced  j 
medical  writer.  Successful  applicant  will 
have  proven  record  in  covering  state 
and  national  health  trends,  local  news, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
technical,  consumer  and  fitness  issues. 
Assignment  also  includes  in-depth 
reporting  for  a  weekly  health  section. 
Springfiad  has  three  hospitals,  a  major 
medical  school  and  plans  (or  a  new 
heart  center.  Send  resume  and  Five  to 
ten  clips  to  Patrick  Coburn,  managing 
editor.  The  State  Journal-Register,  One 
Copley  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  219,  Spring- 
field,  IL  62705.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

MUSIC  EDITORS 

New  Times  has  immediate  music  editor 
openings  at  its  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers  in  Houston  ana  Miami. 
Full-time  staff  position  entails  planning/ 
editing  music  section,  hiring  Freelan¬ 
cers,  reviewing  music/pop  culture  and 
writing  non-music  feature-length  stories 
for  front  of  book.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  five  best  clips  to:  Michael 
Yockel,  Miami  New  Times,  P.O.  Box 
01 1591,  Miami,  FL  33101.  No  phone 

colls,  pleose.  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive  editor  to 
supervise  a  14-memDer  copy  editing 
and  pagination  desk.  Our  ideal  candi¬ 
date  possesses  strong  page  design 
skills,  expertise  in  QuarkXPress  soft¬ 
ware,  management  experience,  a  firm 
grasp  on  headline  writing.  Familiarity 
with  the  Leafdesk  and  outstanding  news 
judgment.  He  or  she  must  be  able  to 
coach  others  in  these  areas.  The 
Oakland  Press,  a  Capital  Cities/ABC 
newspaper,  has  been  named 
Michigan's  Best  newspaper  in  its 
circulation  class  twice  in  the  past  (our 
years  -  not  good  enough  for  us.  We've 
earned  a  number  of  national  and  state 
design  awards  in  the  1 990s  but  want  to 
improve  that  record  with  our  new 
Macintosh-based  page  production 
system.  We're  not  100  percent 
paginated  yet,  but  we  want  someone  to 
nelp  us  get  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  value  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  are  committed  to  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment.  The  Press  is  a 
morning  daily  (75,000  Monday- 
Saturday,  83,000  Sunday)  newspaper 
based  in  Pontiac,  Michigan.  Joining  us 
in  this  county  of  1  million  residents  are 
the  Lions,  Pistons,  Chrysler  and  General 
Motors'  Pontiac  and  GMC  Truck 
divisions.  Call  Garry  Gilbert,  managing 
editor,  at  (810)  332-81 81 ,  ext.  31 1 . 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

POLICE  REPORTER  for  PM  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Lots  of  deadline  writing. 
Speed  and  accuracy  vital.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Bill  Jackson,  editor.  The 
Evansville  Press,  Box  454,  Evansville, 
IN  4771 3-0454. _ 

REPORTER  for  aggressive  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper  in  Milwaukee.  Business 
writing  experience  a  plus.  Excellent  pay 
and  benefits  package.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Joan  Stewart,  editor.  The  Business 
Journal,  2025  North  Summit  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 

REPORTER:  American  Metal  Market,  a 
national  daily,  seeks  Pittsburgh  bureau 
reporter.  Must  have  minimum  two  years 
experience  on  daily  or  business  journal. 
This  is  a  chance  to  work  for  Capitol 
Cities/ABC's  publishing  unit.  Great 
opportunity,  super  benefits,  experience- 
based  pay.  Rush  resume,  clips  to  Rick 
Teaff,  steel  editor.  Three  Gateway  Cen¬ 
ter,  Suite  1 899,  Pittsburgh,  PA  1 5222. 


REPORTERS 

The  Herald  &  Review  is  seeking 
reporters  for  the  following  two  beats: 

If  you  like  diversity  in  job  assignments 
and  the  challenge  of  working  with  a 
staff  offering  the  best  of  young,  fresh 
ideas  and  seasoned  journalism,  then  con¬ 
sider  joining  our  local  reporting  team. 
Two  Id  four  years'  experience  on  a  daily 
preferred.  Beat  reporting  experience  a 
plus.  We  want  a  reporter  who  can  turn 
around  copy  that  shows  depth,  is 
engaging  and  reader-driven.  We  can 
showcase  your  prose  with  great  pho¬ 
tography  and  graphics  and  a  new  color 
flexo  press. 

Do  you  enjoy  discovering  how  things 
work  and  experimenting  with  lan¬ 
guage?  Do  you  like  writing  stories  that 
help  people  get  the  most  out  of  life?  If 
your  answer  is  yes,  then  join  an  award¬ 
winning  features  staff.  We're  looking 
for  a  health  and  fitness  writer  who  also 
has  an  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 
Two  years  experience  with  a  daily 
newspaper  preferred.  Copy  editing  and 
design  experience  are  a  plus.  We  want 
someone  who  can  produce  cutting- 
edge  features  that  readers  will  talk 
about. 

The  Herald  &  Review  is  a  division  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  and  offers  an 
excellent  benefit  package  including 
medical,  dental  and  life  insurance,  401 
(k)  plan,  stock  purchase  plan,  etc.  If  you 
are  interested  in  either  position  please 
send  a  cover  letter  (please  identify 
which  positian  you  are  applying  for), 
resume  and  writing  samples  by  July  5: 
Terri  Kuhle,  Herald  &  Review,  P.O.  Box 
311,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


Leaders  are  visioriaries  with  a  poorly 
developed  sense  of  fear  and  no  concept 
of  the  odds  against  them.  They  make  me 
impossible  happen. 

Dr.  Robert  Jarvik 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

The  York  Dailv  Record,  a  42,000- 
circulation  daily  an  hour  from  Balti¬ 
more,  seeks  a  hungry,  talented  reporter 
and  writer  to  cover  the  southwest  por¬ 
tion  of  York  County.  Responsible  go- 
getter  sought  to  staff  one-person 
bureau.  Salary  range  $22,500  to 
$28,000.  Send  resume  and  six  clips  to 
Metro  Editor,  P.O.  Box  12015,  York, 
PA  17402. 

_ EOE _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine- style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  f^-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  a  news  writer  in  Houston 
and  a  Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news 
or  feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits. ..and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  persp^'ve  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. _ 

SPECIALTIES  EDITOR 
Read  everything  from  Lancet  to  the  Utne 
Reader  to  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education?  Dine  out  on  your  esoteric 
tales  of  places  visited,  experiences 
survived,  challenges  conquered? 
Determined  to  prove  that  the  Renaissance 
Person  is  alive  and  well  and  surfing  the 
Internet? 

Apply  for  this  Job.  We  need  an 
experienced  editor  immersed  in  life's  big 
issues:  medicine,  science,  statewide 
education,  religion,  the  environment.  An 
editor  who  can  supervise  a  staff  trying  to 
help  readers  understand  these  topics  on 
a  daily  and  long-term  basis.  In  short,  an 
educated  editor  who  knows  a  lot  about  a 
lot  of  things  -  and  has  the  work  history  to 
prove  it. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and  1 0 
related  story  ideas  to  Judy  Bolch,  The 
News  &  Observer,  21 5  S.  McDowell  St., 
Raleigh,  NC,  27601 . 


SELF-STARTER  NEEDED  for  Chicago 
office  of  dynamic  New  York  City  basM 
local  telecommunications  company.  To 
head  up  and  manage  Public  Affairs 
unit  for  company's  Midwest  region.  Sup¬ 
port  eight  cities,  including  Chicago, 
with  crisp  press  releases,  special  events 
and  other  activities  designed  to  raise 
the  public  profile  of  HQ  company  and 
regional  executives.  Minimum  of  five 
years  daily  newspaper,  broadcast  or 
equivalent  Agency  telecommunications 
PR  or  corporate  telecommunications 
experience.  Extensive  travel  required. 
Excellent  benefits,  salary  low  $50s. 
Reply  to  Box  07429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPER: 
Versatile  editors  who  are  able  to  edit, 
write  headlines  qnd  design  pages.  Must 
be  completely  fluent  in  written  and 
spoken  Spanish  and  must  have  solid 
newspaper  experience.  Located  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metro  area. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  ancl  tearsheets  to  Box  07444, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Award-winning  upstate  New  York 
small-town  daily  seeks  a  well- 
organized,  community-minded  sports 
editor  to  do  hands-on  editing  and  page 
layout  while  managing  a  small,  hard¬ 
working  staff.  Send  resume,  samples  of 
writing,  editing  and  page  design,  and 
salary  reguirements  to  Box  07433, 
Editor  &  Puolisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  central 
Illinois  daily  (A4attoon  Journal  Gazette), 
looking  for  aggressive  young  person 
capable  of  taking  over  sports  desk  and 
running  with  it.  A  Howard  Publications 
newspaper  with  good  opportunity  and 
all  the  fringes.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  great  area  to  live.  Send 
resume  to  Wm.  Hamel,  100  Broadway 
Avenue,  Mattoon,  IL  61938. 


SPORTS  WRITER  sought  at  1 2,700- 
circulation  afternoon  daily  in  southern 
Indiana.  Will  consider  entry-level  as 
well  as  applicants  with  small  daily  or 
weekly  experience.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  John  Rumbach, 
editor.  The  Herald,  P.O.  Box  31, 
Josper,  IN  47547-0031. _ 

THE  DAILY  TIMES-CALL  in  Longmont, 
Colo.,  has  openings  on  its  design  desk. 
We  seek  candidates  who  can  design 
attractive  pages,  write  accurate  and  col¬ 
orful  headlines,  and  never  be  satisfied 
with  their  work.  We  prefer  at  least  a 
year  of  professional  desk  experience  on 
a  daily  paper,  a  willingness  and  ability 
to  learn  pagination  on  a  system  that 
utilizes  both  Macs  and  PCs,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Photoshop,  Quark  and 
Freehand.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
News  Editor  John  Vahlenkamp,  P.O. 
Box  299,  Longmont,  CO  80501.  No 
phone  calls. 

VYRITER 

Music  publication  company  needs  an 
experienced,  creative  and  self- 
motivated  writer  to  join  our  tight-knit 
team.  Have  an  eye  for  the  story  and  be 
able  to  produce  excellent  work  with 
minimal  supervision. 

We  offer  a  great  work  environment  (of¬ 
fice  is  smoke-free  and  on  the  beach). 
Please  mail  your  resume,  recent  clips 
and  salary  history  to:  Windplayer,  P.O. 
Box  2666,  Malibu,  CA  90265. 


THE  LANSING  STATE  JOURNAL,  a 
72,000  (95,000  Sunday)  Gannett  AM 
in  Michigan's  capital  city,  is  seeking 
candidates  for  three  key  newsroom  posi¬ 
tions: 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  manage  a  copy  desk 
responsible  for  producing  accurate, 
clear  and  compelling  local  and  wire  sec¬ 
tions.  Quark  experience  a  plus. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  direct  coverage  of 
40  area  schools,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Athletics  and  some  Detroit  pro 
teams.  An  LPGA  tournament  and  the 
state  high  school  boys  basketball  cham¬ 
pionship  ore  in  Lansing. 

SYSTEMS  EDITOR  to  meet  our  expand¬ 
ing  technology  needs.  This  is  a  new 
position  and  this  editor  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  newsroom  Atex  system, 
newsroom  Macs  and  for  leading 
newsroom  efforts  to  expand  and 
upgrade  our  online  efforts. 

Please  send  letter,  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Steve  Crosby,  120  E. 
Lenawee  St.,  Lansing,  Ml  48919.  Pre¬ 
vious  management  experience  is 
required  for  each  of  these  positions. 
We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply. 

FINANCT/OPERATIONS 

ADMARC  SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Orange  County  Register  seeks  an  ana- 
l^cal  individual  to  provide  and  support 
the  Sales  and  Marketing  Division  with 
accurate  and  timely  rating  and  coding 
while  ensuring  system  and  data  inte¬ 
grity. 

Preferred:  Hands-on  experirnce  with 
spreadsheets,  mainframe  applications, 
report  writers.  Familiarity  with  basics  of 
TSO,  SAR,  CICS.  Experience  equivalent 
to  4  year  college  education  with 
emphasis  in  business  administration, 
mathematics  or  computer  science. 

Please  fox  resume  to: 

S.  Bums  (714)  835-7098 

- CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER - 

Major  publishing  company  seeks 
regianal  CFO  to  menage  accounting 
and  financial  operations  as  a  key 
member  of  the  management  team.  The 
successful  candidate  will  hove  a  brood 
background  in  strategic  planning,  fore¬ 
casting,  budgeting,  business  systems 
implementation,  and  financial  analysis. 
Candidate  must  be  highly  motivated  self 
starter  with  strong  analytical  ability. 
They  must  possess  superb  interpersonal 
and  communication  skills.  7-10  years 
experience,  undergraduate  degree  in 
Accounting  or  Finance,  CPA. 

We  provide  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  environment  and  excellent 
opportunity  for  career  development.  For 
confidential  consideration,  send  resume 
and  salary  reauirements  to  Box  07439, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employee 
M/F/D/V 
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_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITER/INTERVIEWER  to 
write  biographical  career  articles  for 
educational  guidarKe  periodical.  Please 
send  resume  and  samples  of  published 
writing  to; 

Ms.  Jone  Meyer  -  Editor 
Vocational  Biographies  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  31 

Sauk  Centre,  MN  56378 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
BUSINESS  SYSTEAAS  ANALYST 

Busy  daily  in  Northeast  is  looking  for  a 
bright,  energetic  individual  to  manage 
advertising  and  other  financial  applica¬ 
tions  in  our  accounting  department. 
Two  to  three  years  experience  with  Col- 
lier-Jackson  systems  desirable,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  Vox/VMS.  Degree  in  MIS  or 
equivalent  also  desired.  Good  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  attention  to  detail 
essential.  Send  resume,  references,  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  07414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Zone  1 ,  independent  daily  newspaper 
seeks  a  results-oriented  individual  to 
lead  its  inserting  and  packaging 
department  with  all  new  equipment. 
This  is  a  seven-day,  AM,  mid-sized 
newspaper. 

The  selected  candidate  will  have  3-5 
years  management  experience  and 
experience  with  modem  mailroom  con¬ 
trol  systems.  Strong  organizational, 
mechanical  and  supervision  skills 
required.  Total  commitment  to 
accuracy,  quality,  deadlines,  main¬ 
tenance,  training  and  motivation  a 
must. 

If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
join  our  team,  send  your  resume,  com¬ 
plete  with  salary  history  to  Box  07436, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
committed  to  diversity  in  the  workplace. 

MID  WEST  DAILY  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper,  part  of  a  major  newspaper 
chain,  seeking  experienced  foremen  to 
run  day  and  night  shifts. 

Positions  require  individuals  who  hove 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
mailroom  operations,  with  proven  track 
records  of  success.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  must  hove  good  verbal  and  writ¬ 
ten  communication  skills  and  be  able  to 
motivate  people  to  meet  and  exceed 
production  and  quality  goals.  Must  be 
able  to  deal  with  a  diverse  work  force; 
plan,  organize  and  execute  production 
schedules;  train  and  evaluate  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  a  union  environment.  We 
will  be  introducing  new  equipment. 

Very  good  opportunity  for  growth  in  a 
major  newspaper  chain.  Competitive 
salary  and  bonus  structure,  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits  package  available. 

If  you  think  you  hove  what  it  takes  to 
help  us  reach  our  goals  send  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
07443,  Editor  &  F^blisner. 


MARKETING 


ClassiFAaS 
INTERNET  PRODUQS 
MARKETING  MANAGER 

ClassiFACTS,  an  aggressive,  fast¬ 
growing  company  serving  the  newspa¬ 
per  cfassified  industry  has  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  work  in  new 
product  develop.  We  need  an  individ¬ 
ual  with  extensive  experience  in  all 
facets  of  newspaper  on-line  services.  If 
you  have  on-line  marketing  strategy, 
sales  and  implementation  experience, 
and  want  to  make  your  mark,  we're  the 
company  for  you.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Respond 
with  resume  and  cover  letter,  including 
salary  and  requirements,  to: 

On-Une  Services 

North  American  ClassiFACTS,  Inc. 

2821  S.  Parker  Rood,  Suite  305 
Aurora,  CO  80014 
Fax:  (303)745-1122 


MARKETING  DIREaOR 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Indiana 
Strategic  Marketing  Group,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Marketing  professional 
to  develop  promotional  strategies  and 
provide  overall  leadership  guidance  for 
the  entire  marketing  effort  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  the 
following  qualities: 

•  7  to  1 0  years  marketing  experience. 

•  Ability  to  develop  marketing 
strategies  for  new  products  and 
services. 

•  Establish  strategic  plans  (or  the 
growth  of  advertising  and  circulation 
revenues. 

•  Possess  exceptional  communication 
and  presentation  skills. 

This  position  will  be  located  in  Central 
Indiana,  and  reports  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident/CEO  of  the  SMG.  Offers  o  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  management  team.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  detailed  salary  histo^  to;  Thomson 
Newspapers.  Attn:  PM,  600  N. 
Westshore  Blva.,  Suite  700,  P.O.  Box 
31159,  Tampa,  FL  33631-3159.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/H. 

ClassiFAQS 

REGIONAL  ACCOUNT  MANAGERS 


Suburban  Baltimore  Washington 
235,000  weekly  newspaper  group 
seeks  experience  person  with  oack- 
ground  in  electronic  order  entry  and 
page  layout  procedures,  Mac-based 
ad-builaing  operations,  and  a  solid 
understanding  of  the  pagination  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  strong 
leadership  and  budgeting  skills  to  com¬ 
plement  their  technical  knowledge  and 
the  ability  ta  evaluate  page  flow, 
volume  and  costs  and  implement  the 
changes  necessary  to  achieve  company 
goals. 

We  offer  o  competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package  and  a  congenial  and 
pleasant  working  environment. 

Interested  candidates  should  mail  or  (ox 
a  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

David  Tomasini 

Director  of  Marketing  and  Sales 

Patuxent  Publishing  Company 

1 0750  Little  Patuxent  Parxway 
Columbia,  MD  21044 

Fox  Number;  (410)  997-0885 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUCTION  DIREaOR 

A  metro  newspaper  with  over  100,000 
daily/ 130,000  Sunday  circulation  in 
Zone  1  is  seeking  a  Production  Director 
with  a  brood  range  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  all  production  depart¬ 
ments,  which  include  composing,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom/inserting,  commercial 
printing,  vehicle  maintenance  and  build¬ 
ing.  Must  have  demonstrated  abilities  in 
administrative  procedure,  budget  prep¬ 
aration/tracking  and  cost  control.  Can¬ 
didate  should  possess  strong  communi¬ 
cation,  motivational,  and  technical 
skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  07437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  DIREQOR 

Production  Director  sought  (or  mid-west 
print  site  with  two  lines  of  Urbanite  print¬ 
ing  multiple  daily  newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  publications.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  strong  background  in 
press  operations,  management,  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  and  waste  control. 
Knowledge  of  quality  control  methods, 
implementation,  and  measurement 
required.  Strong  people  management 
skills  are  a  must,  with  me  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  effectively  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization.  Packaging  and  distribu¬ 
tion  experience  a  plus.  Responsible  (or 
all  production  operations  (pre-press, 
press  and  packaging)  with  emphasis  in 
effective,  productive  and  high  quality 
operations,  while  demonstrating  sound 
operational  and  fiscal  judgment.  This  is 
a  highly  visible,  extremely  responsible 
job  in  a  (ast-poced  environment  report- 
ir>g  to  the  Vice  President  of  Production. 
We  offer  a  competitive  wage  and 
benefit  pockow  in  a  great  area  to  live 
and  raise  a  family.  If  you  think  you 
might  have  what  it  takes  ta  join  our 
team,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07438,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


We're  a  newspaper  company  in  the 
southeast  seeking  a  professional  to 
manage  our  daily  operation  of  prod¬ 
uction  including  prepress,  printing  and 
packaging,  assist  with  long-term  plan¬ 
ning,  ana  ploy  a  leadership  role  in  the 
successful  implementation  of  a  4  -  year 
press  modernization  project.  Best  can¬ 
didates  will  hove  5-7  years  production 
management  experience,  with  at  least  3 
years  as  production  manager  at  small 
to  mid-size  paper.  Major  plant  or  press 
project  experience  preferred.  Skills 
should  include  planning,  budgeting, 
interpersonal/ staff  development  and  ana¬ 
lytical  decision  making.  We  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  fairness  and  diversity  in  our 
hiring,  managing  and  promotional 
practices.  If  interested,  please  send 
resume  to  Box  07440,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  -  An  immediate 
opening  exists  for  an  experienced 
systems  analyst  of  an  AM/PM  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  along  with  a  TMC 
produd  and  commercial  print  division, 
in  PA's  third  largest  market.  The  appli¬ 
cant  must  possess  the  skills  to 
administer  systems  in  PC,  Macintosh 
and  Sun  environments.  Understanding 
of  networks,  desktop  publishing  and 
high  resolution  monochrome  ancT color 
output  required.  Harris,  Novell  and 
publishing  experience  desired.  Excellent 
benefits  package  and  competitive 
salary  offered  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  an  area  noted  (or  its  quality  of 
living.  Please  forward  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Tom  Braunschweig, 
production  director.  The  Times-Tribune, 
149  Penn  Ave.,  Scranton,  PA  18503. 


WEEKLY  GROUP  seeks  experienced 
Urbanite  working  foreman.  Night  shift. 
Excellent  pay.  Zone  5.  (414)  495-8813 

TECHNICAL  SALES 

SALES  SUPPORT  MANAGER 

MAN  Roland,  Inc.  is  currently  looking 
(or  a  Sales  Support  Manager.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  coordinating  and  facilitating 
Sales  Projects  from  initial  contact 
through  contract  signing  including 
presentations  on  cost  to  print  econom¬ 
ics,  technology  and  production  con¬ 
cepts. 

Technical  skills  should  include  expertise 
in  Lithography  and  Web  print  process. 
As  well  as  computer  skills  in  Excel, 
Harvard  Graphics,  and  Word  Perfect. 
Ability  to  work  in  a  team. 

Salary  range  is  in  the  $40  to  50's.  If 
you  are  looking  (or  challenge  and 
rewards  that  will  enhance  your  career, 
please  forward  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to: 

MAN  Roland,  Inc.  Web  Press  Division 
1 1 5  Poheganut  Drive 
Groton,  CT  06340 
Attn:  Sharon  Jordan 

No  phone  calls,  please! 


Only  those  means  of  security  are  good, 
are  certain,  are  lasting,  that  depend  on 
yourself  and  your  own  vigor. 

Nkcolo  Mochiovelli 


Join  our  rapidly  expanding  national 
information  services  company.  We  are 
looking  (or  three  account  managers  (or 
East,  West  &  Central,  to  live  in  region. 
Must  be  poised,  polished  self-starter 
with  strong  sales  and  diplomatic  skills. 
Travel  and  extensive  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience,  preferably  in  classifieds,  a  must. 
We  are  an  aggressive,  fast-growing 
company  serving  the  newspaper 
classified  industry.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Respond  with  resume  and 
cover  letter,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to:  Newspaper  Relations 
North  American  ClassiFACTS,  Inc. 

2821  S.  Parker  Rood,  Suite  305 
Aurora,  CO  8001 4 
Fax:  (303)745-1122 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$4.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4. 10  per  llr^ 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  hsetllon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  In  copy.  Count  os  on  odditional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion;  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8tP. 

DEADLINE:  8  day$  prior  to  publication  dote. 
Contract  rate$  available  upon  reque$t. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: . 


.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


EditiorS'Publisher 


11  West  19th  street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

HERE'S  A  GAME.  Guess  wha?  Com¬ 
munity  and  profit-minded  publisher  of 

1 9  years.  Done  everything  from  storting 
paper  to  running  national  magazines. 
Quadrupled  ad  sales  at  one  site.  Seek¬ 
ing  publisher  job  or  could  buy  paper. 
For  answer  call  (708)  262-1440. 

EXPERIENCED  news  reporter  who  asks 
tough  questions  looking  for  new 
challenge.  1  thrive  on  deadline  pressure. 

Zones  1  -5.  Call  Mike  (71 7)  286-6968. 

IS  QUAUTY  your  top  priarity?  It's  mine, 
too.  I'm  leaving  journalism  teaching  to 
resume  a  15-year  newspaper  career. 

Job  objective:  news  executive, 

CIRCULATION 

PROMOTE.  GROW.  FLOURISH.  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  of  Dailies.  Phone  (415) 
487-0829.  Leave  message. 

ombudsman,  editorial  page  editor  or 
editorial  writer.  Call  Bob  McConnell 
(515)  292-6726  or 

E-mail  72604.2603@compuserve.com. 

ACCURATE  Copy  Editor  seeks 
responsible  position  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Nashville.  Call  Peter 
Barnes  on  (8(X))  851-0088.  Can  leave 
message. 


AGGRESSIVE,  driven,  reader  conscious 
reporter,  columnist  and  photographer 
seeking  position  in  any  region.  Versatile, 
though  local  sports  and  local  news  are 
my  specialities.  Call  Rob  (412)  929- 
7127. 


AWARD-WINNING  reporter  with 
years  a(  editing,  layout  experience 
misses  adrenaline  rush.  Zone  1,  2  pre¬ 
ferred.  Dorothy,  (609)  597-0273. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  specializing  in 
Banking  and  Finance  available  due  to 
downsizing.  Prefer  zones  1  or  2.  Reply 
to  Box  07432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DC-BASED  AnORNEY-ECONOMIST- 
WRITER  with  more  than  1 8  years  of 
senior  staff  experience  on  Capitol  Hill 
seeks  home  for  weekly  column  giving  a 
practical  perspective  an  federal 
economic  policy.  Let  me  show  your 
readers  why  the  budget  resolution  is 
important  for  them.  Clips  and 
references  on  request.  Reply  to  Box 
07431 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER,  ENTHUSIASTIC  AND 
ENERGETIC  REPORTER  with  more  than 
two  years  full-time  experience  at  busy 
twice  weekly  seeks  challenging  position 
at  smaller  mid-sized  daily  in  Zone  1  or 
2.  Call  Michelle  at  (401)  322-9095. 


NATION'S  BEST  YOUNG  Sportswriter. 
Seven  years  national  experience. 
Newspaper  or  magazine.  The  readers' 
choice.  Dave,  (41 3)  323-9742. 


NEWSMAN,  magna  cum  laude  B.A. 
English,  magna  cum  laude  B.S.  com¬ 
pute  science,  5  years  daily  experience, 
seeks  feature-writing  job.  Reply  to  Box 
07420,  Editor  &  Pul^isher. 


US-MEXICO  border  environment  and 
finance  a  focus  for  reporter/editor  who 
seeks  continued  outlet.  Online 
expertise!  Reply;  P.O.  Box  1 044,  Austin, 
TX  78767;  email  ron@versa.com. 


WRITING  COACH:  Consultants  are  ok, 
but  compelling  writing  requires  daily 
reinforcement.  I'm  experienced,  proven. 
Reply  to  Box  07434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  former  Director  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  at  Big  time  trade  daily/ staff 
photographer  for  National  weekly. 
Access  to  several  Metro  areas.  Reliable, 
deadline  conscious,  can  write/edit  a 
story.  Everything  from  politics,  cuisine, 
hard  news!!  Will  take  staff/individual 
assignments.  Ab  at  (91 4)  583-61 70. 


The  liiilii8C]7*i 
meeting  place. 
(Ill)  6754380 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shot)  Talk  at  Thirt 


by  Ken  Musson 


I 

BECOMING  AN  ONLINE  CORRESPONDENT 


WE  WENT  LOOKING  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  got  our  old  job  back,  but  with 
a  modern  touch. 

We  slid  from  a  past  in  print  media 
into  the  age  of  electronics  and  comput¬ 
ers  with  an  ease  that  came  as  a  surprise 
to  a  couple  of  retired  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple. 

We  had  spent  many  years  reporting 
in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  of  Florida.  From 
1950  to  1990,  I  had  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  or  editor  for  the  now  defunct 
Clearwater  Sun  and  the  the  Tampa 
Tribune. 

Aline  Miller,  my  wife,  had  worked  as 
a  bureau  reporter,  and  then  as  bureau 
chief,  in  Manatee  County  for  the  Tri¬ 
bune  from  1960  to  1969  and  then  spent 
most  of  the  next  decade  with  Mana¬ 
tee’s  hometown  newspaper,  the  Braden¬ 
ton  Herald. 

I  was  her  editor  while  we  served 
with  the  Tribune,  and  kept  in  touch 
through  the  following  years. 

I  retired  in  1990  and  a  couple  of 
years  later,  following  the  death  of 
Aline’s  husband,  we  were  married,  and 
in  1994,  and  she  became  Aline  Miller- 
Musson.  Within  a  few  months,  she 
retired. 


Musson  is  online  correspondent  for 
Tampa  Bay  Online,  the  online  service 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune. 


Freelance  writing,  we  reasoned, 
would  give  us  a  way  to  keep  busy  doing 
what  we  had  enjoyed  doing  over  the 
work  years  and  also  bring  in  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  travel  we  wanted  to  do. 

Our  interest  was  tweaked  by  reports 
that  the  Tribune  was  working  on  a  pro¬ 
ject  through  which  that  paper  would 
be  produced  on  a  daily  basis  through  a 
program  which  would  allow  users  of 
personal  computers  to  read  it  directly 
on  their  monitors. 


The  Tribune  product,  Tampa  Bay 
Online,  would  be  available  through  the 
Prodigy  system. 

I  had  spent  my  last  several  years 
with  the  Tribune  serving  as  its  systems 
editor,  a  job  which  called  for  me  to  di¬ 
rect  the  installation  of  its  System  Inte¬ 
grators  (SII)  newsroom  system  and  lat¬ 
er  the  SII  library  system.  That  experi¬ 
ence  made  us  think  we  might  be  able 
to  use  our  home  computer  to  access 

the  Tribune  morgue  if  Prodigy  and 


Tampa  Bay  Online  worked  out  the 
link. 

“Let’s  see  what  they  have  to  offer,” 
we  agreed,  thinking  we  might  be  able 
to  access  the  Tribune’s  library  and 
make  use  of  the  information  stored 
there  to  help  us  with  our  freelance 
writing. 

So,  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year, 
we  attended  a  Tribune  staff  picnic  and 
approached  my  systems  replacement 
Bill  Prewit  to  learn  more  about  the 


Tampa  Bay  Online  operation. 

“We  expect  to  get  it  going  next 
week,”  said  Prewit. 

Then  he  broached  a  subject  we 
hadn’t  really  considered. 

“Most  of  our  copy  is  coming  over  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  newsroom  after  it  goes 
to  the  typesetter,”  he  said.  “But  we 
don’t  have  a  bureau  covering  Manatee 

County  anymore,  and  that’s  part  of  the 

service  area  we  set  up  with  Prodigy.” 

Then  he  asked,  “Would  you  guys 
consider  covering  Manatee  for  us  and 

sending  the  copy  in  from  your  PC  di¬ 

rectly  to  our  system?” 

I  had  moved  from  Tampa  to  Braden¬ 

ton  when  Aline  and  I  were  married 
and  the  suggestion  intrigued  both  of 

us. 

We  wandered  off  to  munch  a  hot 
dog  and  some  baked  beans  and  gave 

the  idea  some  thought.  Before  the  day 

was  ended,  we  had  decided  we  wanted 

to  be  correspondents  for  Tampa  Bay 

Online. 

Before  the  month  was  out,  we  were 

signed  up  for  the  job  and  setting  up  the 

electronic  link.  Aline,  the  more  orga- 

(See  SKopTalk  on  page  125) 
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By  the  time  we  were  half-way  through  our  first 
month  of  operation,  it  became  apparent  to  all  of  us 
that  the  method  of  getting  the  copy  to  Tampa  was 
going  to  be  too  expensive. 


I 

1 


FACTS- 


The  Sign  of  Innovative  Solutions 


The  Rollpack  System 


Based  on  FERAG's  "Rotary  Process"  concept,  The  Rollpack  System  is  fully  programmable 
Rollpack  not  only  eliminates  conventional  to  produce  rolls  of  independent,  specific 
bundles  by  processing  assembled  products  counts.  Rolls  ore  easy  to  handle  and  are 
into  rolls  ready  for  distribution  but  also  replaces  protected  by  "environmentally  friendly"  film, 
an  entire  tyline — Stackers,  Bottom  Wrappers,  Individual  copies  can  be  removed  from  the 
Tyers,  Turntables,  and  Topsheet  Applicators —  center  of  each  roll  without  destroying  or 
by  combining  these  functions  into  one  ma-  loosening  the  roll,  and  rolls  can  easily  be 
chine,  translating  into  significant  savings.  reformed  into  bundles  for  vending  machines. 

'F'E'R’A'G' 

FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 
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